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Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
since its inception I have been deeply 
interested in Project Hope sponsored by 
the People to People Health Foundation, 
Inc. The more I learn of this very im- 
portant and effective work carried on 
and accomplished by private initiative 
and contributions, the more I realize 
this sort of program ought to be encour- 
aged in every way possible, since it has 
so Many advantages over Government- 
sponsored programs of a similar nature. 
This truly is a people-to-people project 
that touches at the very heart of our 
problem of getting to know and appre- 
ciate the problems of other peoples 
throughout the world. 

I am inserting a copy of the report on 
Project Hope, as the world’s first peace- 
time hospital ship came home to the 
United States after a year of work in 
southeast Asia. This report, printed in 
a special issue by Pure-Pak News, docu- 
ments the “quiet progress” achieved by 
Hope in Indonesia. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Members of the House the TV program 
entitled “Project Hope,“ over WTOP to- 
night, September 20, at 8: 30 to 9 p.m., 
eastern daylight time: 

PROJECT HOPE 

From the disease infested jungles of In- 
donesia, Ex-Cell-O Corp. brings you a docu- 
mentary report of the quiet progress being 
made toward international friendship and 
world peace by a group of private citizens 
active in Project Hope. 

Project Hope is a relatively new humani- 
tarian program sponsored by the American 
people. It is a living example of what each 
of us can do to help promote social progress 
and better standards of living in newly 
developing areas of the world. 

Physically, Project Hope is a Korean war 
hospital ship converted into a floating med- 
ical university. On board are a group of 
dedicated Americans—doctors, nurses, and 
medical technicians who are sharing their 
health knowledge with the people of Asia. 
All are volunteers who have left home and 
family to serve on this unprecedented mis- 
sion of mercy. 

Idealistically, Hope’s objective is to train 
and teach medicine and public health— 
right in the jungles and impoverished huts 
where these problems exist to such appalling 
degrees. Public health is one of the critical 
problems facing the newly developing 
nations. 

Practically, this idea of sharing knowledge 
on a people-to-people basis really works. 
Hope goes only where she is invited. The 
medical society of each host country must 
contribute as much to the support of the 
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ship during her stay as is possible. 
means that Hope is never just an American 
do-good project. The local doctors and gov- 
ernments have more at stake than the Hope 
personnel—for they asked for the help and 
are contributing to and are active in the 
project. 


Hope’s sailing in September of 1960-. 


marked the culmination of months of prep- 
aration and hard work by the project volun- 
teers. Spearheaded by Hope’s founder and 
president, Dr. William B. Walsh, this founda- 
tion had raised $342 million needed to 
finance the first year’s operations. Hope 
is a non-Government, private organization 
financed by American industry and by gifts 
from private citizens throughout the coun- 


try. 

At the invitation of the Medical Society of 
Indonesia, Hope’s first port of call was the 
Island Republic of Indonesia. Some of these 
islands are best known as the Spice Islands; 


others bear the romantic names of Sumatra, 


Borneo, Java, and Bali. All the medical 
people on board the Hope wondered what 
kind of country, people, and 1 prob- 
lems they would find. 

The Republic of Indonesia is whee up of 
more than 3,000 islands—they are bautiful 
and fertile. This is the third wealthiest 


nation in the world in terms of natural re- 


sources. Paradoxically, Indonesia faces tre- 
mendous problems in developing adequate 
standards of living and public health for her 
impoverished people. 

Freedom is new to these people, and they 
are still recovering from the effects of a war 
for independence and internal struggles for 
power. Today, the Indonesians are building 
a new nation, and they are building it with 
pride. They are educating the young and 
learning modern ways of doing things. In- 


donesia has raised its literacy rate from less 


than 10 percent to over 60 percent in just 
10 short years. Much has been accomplished 
since the Indonesians have gained their free- 
dom, but there is much yet to be done. 
At least for the present, many must work 
with primitive tools and machines. Rice is 
still grown much as it has been for hun- 
dreds of years. This primitive agriculture 
requires many hands, and because more 
hands are required to grow the food, more 
mouths are there to consume it. 

These growing years are difficult and not 
too different from the years of struggle spent 
by our ancestors following the Revolution. 
Indonesia’s problems are compounded by 


an ancient culture and many customs which 


are hard to change. Many people still be- 
lieve that disease is caused by evil spirits, 
and this creates problems for the modern 
doctors and teachers. 

As an example, the colorful marketplaces 
have changed little in hundreds of years. 
Sanitation is ignored because most people 
do not understand that sickness can be car- 
ried by dirty food or water. As a result, 
the average life expectancy is only 32 years. 

Even Indonesia’s capital city of Djakarta 
must contend with a health destroying lack 
of adequate sanitation. For generations the 
canals which flow through the city have been 
used for transportation, washing, bathing, 
swimming, drinking and disposal of waste. 
The streams and rivers are pure at their 
source, out in the rural areas, but when they 
have flowed past even one village, they be- 
come polluted, Because of this, disease is 
everywhere. 


This 


The Indonesian Medical Society reports 
there is one doctor for every 100,000 peo- 
ple. But in some places there is only one 
doctor for half a million people. Diseases 
which could be cured easily in early stages 
go untreated until it is too late. 

Because there are so few doctors and 
nurses, most Indonesians must go to the 
traditional Dukun or medicineman with 
their problems. The Dukun is a man or 
woman whose primitive knowledge has been 

down through the centuries. He is 
doctor, fortuneteller, spirit healer all in 
one. For every. real doctor there are hun- 


dreds of Dukuns practicing their ancient. 


calling. 

Indonesians are aware of their many prob- 
lems and are eager to cooperate with people 
who wish to help them build a strong foun- 
dation for their new country. 

The only stopover of the SS Hope on her 
21-day voyage to Indonesia from San Fran- 
cisco was a 36-hour delay in Honolulu. Here 
the islanders turned out for a typical wel- 
come and to wish the Hope, her staff and 
her crew aloha. The days on board the 
ship were spent in readying the hospital and 
training the staff to work together. Liter- 
ally, the group worked night and day clean- 
ing and setting up the wards, putting the 
operating rooms in order, readying the medi- 
cal supplies and classrooms. 

Take the library as an example. Medical 
schools and people everywhere in the States 
are donating thousands of medical books. 
These books have to be cataloged for refer- 
ence, and duplicate copies set aside to give 
to Indonesian medical schools which need 
them badly. 

Several hours of each day were devoted to 
classes where Indonesian culture and ethnic 
groupings were studies. Language classes 
were held for all on board to prepare for 
the teaching and sharing of knowledge that 


lay ahead. 


The architects of the SS Hope tried to 
make the ship self sufficient in every way. 
The system for making milk and drinking 
water is one fine example. Every day thou- 
sands of gallons of salt water from the 
Pacific Ocean are pumped into the ship. 
Big evaporating tanks boil the water and 
the salt is removed. After filtering the water 
over and over, pure milk solids are added. 
Anhydrous butterfat is blended, and the fluid 
milk is processed and packaged in Pure-Pak 
cartons. The result—rich wholesome milk 
that tastes just like something straight from 
a dairy here at home. The “Iron Cow,” as 
the dairy operation on board is called, can 


produce thousands of gallons of milk each 


day. Part of the Hope health program is 
the introduction of better nutrition into the 
daily diet in areas where the ship operates. 
As a contribution to this nutrition program, 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. in cooperation with Dairy 
Society International and Foremost Dairies, 
installed the world’s first “seagoing dairy”’ 
on board the SS Hope. All equipment in 
the dairy was donated by industry suppliers, 
for which we may all be proud. Foremost 
Dairies gave the services of one of their top 
recombining men to operate the dairy and 
supervise the quality of the milk so badly 
needed the patients. The Pure-Pak 
“Iron Cow” is also used for the convenient 
packaging of pure water so for 
use in jungle areas where all local supplies 
are contaminated. The ship can produce 
thousands of gallons of milk a day. In the 
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areas where Hope will operate, milk is scarce. 
A ready supply is needed to help build the 


‘strength of the patients and for use in the 


nutritional programs carried out in the in- 
land villages. The containers are labeled in 
the local language and English so everyone 
will know what they are drinking and that 


it comes from the SS Hope. Hope's presi- 


dent, Dr. William B. Walsh recently returned 
from visiting the ship in Indonesia, reported 
that the dairy is one of the ship’s most valu- 
able attractions among the Indonesian peo- 
ple—many of whom had never tasted milk 
before. 

The Hope’s success in Indonesia is largely 
due to the concept of sharing, basic to the 
people-to-people idea developed by President 
Eisenhower. For every doctor and nurse on 
board, there are Indonesian counterparts, 
trained in the same branch of medicine, 
Indonesians who leave their homes and their 
jobs to work side by side with the Americans. 

After her official welcome in Djakarta, 
Indonesia’s capital, the ship began to accept 
for treatment the first of thousands of pa- 
tients. Some were young and helpless, some 
were frightened and had to be persuaded to 
come aboard, others were old and near 
death. They came from the crowded cities 
and distant jungle villages. All were gravely 
ill, afraid they would never see their homes 
or families again. Soon after the first pa- 
tients were admitted, the ship had a most 


distinguished visitor—President Sukarno— 


the leader of his people. President Sukarno 
freely expressed his gratitude on behalf of 
his people. He was particularly interested 


_ tm the main lecture room where, through 
closed circuit television, doctors and students 


learn how various operations are performed. 

Lectures held every day concern the whole 
world of medicine. The operating rooms are 
in constant use from morning to night. 


Operation follows operation, but they repre- 


sent far more than just the treatment of the 
sick. Every doctor knows when a surgeon 
observes and assists in special operations, he 
learns how to do them himself. And that’s 
what counts. These Indonesian surgeons 


will be able to go from here now, do the 


operations themselves, and most important, 
be able to teach others, too. Teaching so 
that the knowledge of one man, one doctor, 
one surgeon, one nurse, can become the 
knowledge of thousands. 

In addition to the training aboard ship, 
roving American-Indonesian groups also op- 
erate on shore. They prescribe modern 
drugs for the simple cases and determine 
which patients will be sent back to the ship 
for treatment, This onshore work is one of 
the most important steps in the Hope teach- 


ing program. 

Those on board the ship are privileged to 
see the dream of Project Hope come true as 
they watch their patients leave the ship with 
new sight, new hearing, new speech. Others, 
in a real sense, have been given a new way 
of life. In the hearts of these patients, 
there is gratitude beyond expression. But 
perhaps of even greater importance is the 


light of new learning that shines in the eyes 


of the Indonesians who have trained aboard 
the ship. 


\ Project Hope is a humble beginning in the 
war against poverty and disease. It is a 


tries and millions of people. What better 
job can each of us do for our companies, our 
industry and for the free enterprise system 
than to promote this idea of sharing the 


knowledge we possess 
may help themselves 
erect as freemen. We as a Nation 
feel secure as long as mass misery 
daily lot of much of the rest of 3 
This is a cause well described in President 


John F. Kennedy’s inaugural address: To 
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these people in the huts and villages of half 
the globe struggling to break the bonds of 
mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them help themselves, for whatever 
period is because the Com- 
munists are doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is right.”. 


: Senator Bible’s Boys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAT MeNAMARA 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it 
is always a happy occasion when the 


skill of some of our young people is 


shown. It is for this reason that I call 
attention to an article in the Washing- 
ton Star of September 17, 1961, entitled 
“Straight Shooting on the New Fron- 
tier,“ written by Harold J. Flecknoe. 
This article tells of the marksmanship 
abilities of Bill and David Bible, 17- and 
13-year-old sons of the senior Senator 
from Nevada and Mrs. Alan Bible. Like- 
wise, it is nice to know that the young 
people are acquainted with new fron- 
tiers, as well as rifle marksmanship. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRAIGHT SHOOTING ON THE NEW FRONTIER 
(By Harold J. Flecknoe) 

There’s one thing you can say about some 

persons on the fringes of the New Frontier: 


They’re straight shooters. 
The sons and daughters of Cabinet mem- 


bers, Senators and Representatives, and other 


high- and low-ranking Government officials, 
that is, now that they have completed a 
4-week rifle instruction course. 

Sixty-five youngsters took part in the 
Saturday classes, all invited personaily by 
the National Rifle Association to its modern 
indoor range at 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW. 

James Day, for instance, is not only the 
son of Postmaster General and Mrs. Day, 
he also is a marksman, third class, as a result 
of the training. And the Bible boys, Bill and 
David, sons of Senator and Mrs. Alan Bible, 
of Nevada, both have awards as straight 
shooters. 

These youngsters are typical of the others, 
ranging in age from 9 to 18, who completed 
the course. They were well grounded in 
the theories and fundamentals of good shoot- 
ing by certified rifle instructors of the NRA, 
with specialized instruction from other ex- 
perts of the association. 

If the boys and girls let their shooting 
skills grow rusty over the years, they prob- 
ably will remember one element of the 
course—and that’s safety. That was stressed 
over and over by instructors, by voice, 
action, and by special instructional films. 

Before the youngsters were allowed to shoot 
their first five rounds, they were given a 
broad introduction into the course. This was 
followed by instruction in the guns and am- 
munition to be used —.22-caliber bolt- action 
target rifles. Then came safety and range 
discipline before the youngsters got down to 
the fun part of the course: shooting. 


The fun was controlled, however, by the 
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instructors who roamed up and down the 
line of shooters, stopping now and then to 
correct a misplaced rifle sling or straighten 
the legs of shooters in awkward positions. 

Not everyone could shoot at the same time, 
so youngsters off the line were kept busy 
studying rifle parts projected by a special 
machine or watching films on the pleasures 
of shooting and the dangerous aspects of 
it. Youngsters with special problems re- 
ceived ready assistance from the many asso- 
ciation experts on hand. 

The best day of the course was the final 
one, when the shooters competed against one 
another in a 10-round match. This was fol- 
lowed by graduation ceremonies and awards. 

The New Frontier, riflewise, seems to be in 
good shape; but we must confess that it is 
buttressed by bipartisanship, because a few 
of the straight shooters are the sons and 
daughters of Republicans. 


What Role for U.N. in Congo? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 


world always feels deeply the loss of any 
man who works for peace, and the world 


today mourns the loss of Dag Hammar- 


skjold. 
But, it is imperative that as we mourn 

we do not fail in our efforts to remedy the 

fault made by the United Nations in the 

Congo. Mr. David Lawrence, in an edi- 

torial column carried the Washington 

Star of September 19, 1961, comments 

brilliantly on this matter, and I trust that 

each Member will read this article. 

As Mr. Lawrence points out, United. 
Nations intervention in the Congo was a 
result of liberating a calony without ade- 
quate safeguards that the people of that 
area were ready for self-government. 

The full text of Mr. Lawrence’s column 
is reprinted herein: 

WHAT ROLE rox U.N. In ConGco?—-FAILuRE TO 
Keep To ITS TrRvuEeE FUNCTION BLAMED FOR 
HAMMARSKJOLD DEATH 

(By David Lawrence) 

The tragedy of Dag Hammarskjold’s death 
is not just the loss of a man dedicated to the 
cause of world peace but the failure of the 
United Nations to confine itself to its true 
function instead of meddling in the internal 
affairs of countries aspiring in their own 
evolutionary way to achieve independence. 

The Secretary General, who was killed in 
an airplane crash, conceived it to be his duty 
to impose peace in the Congo. He would not 
have sought to do the same inside the two 
Germanys or inside Hungary. But he saw 
the United Nations as a kind of superstate 
and felt that when the U.N. passed a resolu- 
tion and sent him to a troubled area, this 
would be enough to cause the warring fac- 
tions to lay down their arms. 

Noble as was his purpose, the fact remains 
that the right of a people to rebel against 
their own rulers and to determine their own 
destiny has long been imbedded in interna- 
tional law as a basic principle. 

The London Times a few days ago put its 


finger on the root of the difficulty in the 


Congo. First it quoted from the resolution 
of July 14, 1960, when the United Nations 
authorized the Secretary General to consult 


with the government in the Congo and pro- 
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vide it with such military assistance as may 


be necessary until the national security 


forces may be able, in the opinion of the 
government, to meet fully their tasks. Then 
the Times says: 

“Katanga bears most of the marks of a 
state as understood in international law. 
By traditional standards Katanga seemed a 
viable state when the rest of the Congo was 
a vacuum, and a legitimate successor state 
to Belgian sovereignty has not emerged. 

“But if there is danger of an attack by 
the Leopoldville government on Katanga, it 
seems odd to attack Katanga to prevent 
civil war. The argument is, presumably, 
that for the legal government to march 
against a dissident province is not civil war, 
but for the province to resist is. 

“The United Nations action in Katanga 
looks more like the enforcement of a settle- 
ment of Congolese political differences than 
a simple averting of strife.” 

So it is apparent that the late Secretary 
General interpreted in his own way the 
meaning of the resolution passed by the 
U.N. Security Council. His purpose was to 
bring peace by personal negotiation, but he 
ran up against the bitter opposition of those 
inside the Congo who simply would not lay 
down before the Communists. 

The Congolese Government is today sus- 
pect. Senator Dopp, of Connecticut, Demo- 
crat, in an impressive speech in the Senate 
last Saturday, pointed to the Communist 
leaders inside the Congo Cabinet and warned 
against the so-called coalition government 
which the Communists sooner or later are 
expected to take over. He gave name after 
name of Communists who are cabinet min- 
isters in the Congo Government today. 

Small wonder that in Katanga Province, 
where the last stand of the anti-Communists 
is being made in the Congo, they have felt 
hostile to Secretary General Hammarskjold 
and the U.N. troops. Since many millions of 
dollars of valuable property are involved— 
the mines in the Congo are fabulously rich— 
there was bound to be a countermove in 
which, as reported from Katanga, many 
“white mercenaries” participated. Doubtless 
there are some former Belgian officers who 


were acquainted intimately with the Congo 


and who are risking their lives to back Presi- 
dent Tshombe of Katanga. 

e United Nations didn’t concern itself 
with the theft of property from owners who 
had developed the mines with borrowed 
caiptal. The U.N. seems to be swayed by 
the emotional outbursts about colonialism 
which unhappily takes no account of the 
lack of training of half-civilized peoples 
to set up a government that will protect 


‘individual rights. 


It looks now as if the U.N. will have to 
take a second look at recent events. Is it 
to be a superstate? If so, the Communists 
are prepared to take control of the whole 
U.N. organization. They have for the last 
few years infiltrated Africa and have man- 
aged to corral a lot of the votes of the 
African states recently admitted to the U.N. 


which call themselves nonalined. 


It is a sad period for the Western govern- 
ments which not only believe in but practice 
democracy, and this means they respect prop- 
erty rights as well as human rights. 

The Congo mess is the result of a failure 
to adhere to basic principles—to insist that 
self-government shall not be granted to “col- 
onies” that are unable to goven themselves 


and to make sure that when colonialism is 


abolished there is a real regard for property 
as well as human rights. The Congo isn’t 
ready as yet for self-government, but inas- 
much as the Belgian Government has with- 
drawn of its own accord, it is up to the 
Congolese to fight their own battles. If the 
U.N. has any function there, it is to keep 
meddling foreigners out—including the Com- 
munists. 
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The Problem of Balancing the Federal 
Budget | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY. F LOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of today entitled, The Theory That 
Won't Work“: 

There being no obj ection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcORD, 
as follows: 

THE THEORY THAT Won’T WorkK 

The Kennedy administration’s basic fiscal 
philosophy is this: You don’t have to worry 
about balancing the Federal budget in any 
particular year so long at it is balanced over 


à period of years. 
Or, as the President himself expressed this 


Keynesian concept earlier in the year: “The 
Federal budget should * * * be in balance 
over the years of a business cycle—running a 
deficit in years of recession when revenues 
decline and the economy needs the stimulus 
of additional expenditures—and running a 
surplus in years of prosperity, thus curbing 
inflation, reducing the debt, and freeing 
funds for private investment.” 

So stated, the notion doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly alarming; it sounds almost reason- 
able. It has just one overwhelming draw- 
back. It doesn’t work. How totally it 
doesn’t work, in case there is any doubt 
about it, has just been demonstrated again 
by Senator Harry Byrrp of Virginia. 

First, in the past 31 years the Government 
has run 25 deficits. How’s that for balance 
over a period of years? As for curbing in- 
flation, we have had so much inflation 
that the value of the dollar has been 
more than halved in little over 20 years. 
The Federal debt, far from being reduced, is 
approaching the historic high of $300 billion. 

Then there is the whole business of the 
business cycle. One of the beauties of this 
approach, from the standpoint of the nu- 
merous Ke scholars in our midst, is 
that it is delightfully vague. They never 
bother to say whether the business cycle 
runs for 3 years, 5 years, 7 years, 9 years or 
what. This frees them from the obligation 
of explaining how the budget is to be bal- 
anced “over the years of the business cyc 

Senator Brno, however, has taken the 
trouble to show that, no matter how you 
slice the business cycle, there still is prac- 
tically never a budget balance over its span. 

Suppose, he says, you start with fiscal 
year 1950 and figure a business cycle of 3 
years. The result: A $3.6 billion deficit for 


the period. If you figure a 4-year cycle, the 


deficit is $13 billion; 5 years, $16.1 billion; 6 
years, $20.3 billion; 7 years, $18.7 billion; 8 
years, $17.1 billion; 9 years, $19.9 billion; 10 


years, $32.3 billion. 


The Senator carries these eful calcu- 
lations further; he makes a s point 
of every fiscal year from 1950 through 1959, 
and finds similar floods of red ink. In fact, 
out of the whole works of 52 possible spans, 
only one cycle—a 3-year period beginning 
in 1956—yields even an absurdly tiny sur- 
plus. All the rest is- deficit. 

It’s no great mystery why the business- 


cycle theory of budget balancing fails so re- 


soundingly in practice. Political pressures 
for greater spending are always enormous, 
and only the tightest Government rein can 


every year, short of 
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hope to hold them in check at all. The only 
a period of national 
catastrophe. 

Today, instead, we have an administra- 
tion which not only bows to the spending 
pressures but invites them and seeks con- 
stantly to think up new ways of spending. 
It has already added billions, and now the 


talk is of a $90 billion spending budget next 


January. As a conservative estimate, Sen- 
ator Byrp reckons expenditures in fiscal year 
1965 (excluding the heavy trust fund out- 
lays) at $106 billion, compared to $81.5 bil- 
lion in 1961. The bulk of the increase is 
not for defense, but for nonessential or post- 
ponable domestic-civilian programs. That 
outlook provides precious little prospect of 


any budget balancing, no matter how piously — 


the administration now talks of doing so 
in the 1963 fiscal year. 

The root trouble, then, with the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal philosophy is that it is a 
flight from fiscal discipline. Saying that the 
budget needs to be balanced only over the 
business cycle merely means it won’t be bal- 
anced at all except occasionally by accident. 

No wonder the Senator asks some ques- 
tions—and in today’s irresponsible Wash- 
ington, his is indeed a voice in the wilder- 
ness. He asks: 

“How long can the Federal Government 
continue to spend, tax, and borrow at the 
present rate? Are we on a permanent deficit 
basis? When will the breaking point come? 
How disastrous will it be if we continue in- 
flation-breeding policies—which appear to be 
on the inerease—when our concern should 
be for return to fiscal responsibility?” 


| Mr. Kennedy Has Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this body an article ap- 
pearing in the Salina Journal, Salina, 


Kans., of August 26, 1961, entitled “Mr. 


Kennedy Has Point.” I think this edi- 
torial illustrates the importance of put- 
ting foreign aid on a-realistic and busi- 
ness basis, and I would like for my 
distinguished colleagues to have an 
opportunity to read the article. 
Mr. KENNEDY Has Porter 
Reluctance of the House of Representa- 


tives to grant Mr. Kennedy authority to 


make long-term development loans to for- 
eign nations is understandable. 

While the Marshall plan put Europe on 
its feet, the results of some of our foreign 
aid have been discouraging. 

For example, we have sent millions to 
India and now Mr. Nehru, who is part mys- 
tic, part senile, and part horsetrade, seems 
to side with the Reds on Berlin. | 

We have not found too much apprecia- 
tion for our efforts, although we should be 
better psychologists than to expect gratitude. 

Some of the aid has gone into the pockets 


of the politicians and some has been wasted 


by our own bureaucrats. 

Nevertheless, if we are to continue foreign 
aid at all, and if that aid is to finance 
major development projects, it is essential 
for the President to make long-range com- 
mitments, rather than be confined to a 
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‘HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on August 8, 1961, before the antitrust 
section of the 84th annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association at the Statler- 


In addition to calling attention to the 
challenge that faces the legal profes- 
sion in the field of monopoly—violation 
of the Sherman antitrust law—the 
Justice sharply reminded management 
of their responsibility. In connection 
with the challenge that confronts mem- 
bers of the legal profession, Justice Clark 


The lawyers can and should render a great 
service in this regard, not only to their 
clients but to their country. They can bor- 
row from the technique of the doctor who 
has developed a preventive medicine pro- 
gram for his patients. 


Justice Clark further said: 

Lawyers must adopt the same principle to 
. & preventive law program that will make 
certain that hard-core violations of the act 
will at least be eliminated. They can de- 
velop a fresh viewpoint on the antitrust laws 
that would likely reduce to a minimum 
questionable practices. 


The closing remarks made by Justice 
Clark in relation to management are 
most significant. While in the nature 
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of a warning, Justice Clark, in fact, was 
giving friendly advice to management 
to “Stop, look, and listen.” 

In referring to “through the good of- 
fices of the lawyer, business may, indeed, 
2 a conscience,” Justice Clark also 

But whether this results or not, it appears 
to me that one thing is certain: Business 
must clean up its house of hard-core anti- 
trust violations. If it does not, more busi- 


nessmen may find themselves in jail, as the 


of Justice officials have indi- 


cated. And, what is more, legislative codes 


or other restrictive statutory measures are 
not beyond the realm of possibility. The 
choice is clear, and so is the duty of manage- 
ment and the antitrust bar. 


Reference made by Justice Clark to 
the Department of Justice officials is a 
quotation in his address from a state- 
ment made by Attorney General Robert 


F. Kennedy, as follows: 

The Justice Department has responsibili- 
ties in the criminal field and will meet these 
responsibilities. But we also have tremen- 
dous responsibilities in the antitrust fleld— 
where the small businessman is exploited, 
consumers disregarded, Government de- 


frauded. We intend to be vigorous and un- 


relenting in dealing with violations. 


And also quotation of a statement 
made by Assistant Attorney General Lee 
Loevinger, as follows: 

It should now be clear that a deliberate or 
conscious violation of the antitrust laws is 
not a mere personal pecadillo or economic 
eccentricity but a serious offense against so- 
ciety which is as immoral as any other crimi- 
nal act. Conspiracy to violate the antitrust 
laws is economic racketeering. Those who 
are apprehended in such acts are, and will 
be treated as, criminals and will personally 
be subjected to as severe a punishment as we 
can persuade the courts to impose. 


The warning, which is really friendly 
advice of Justice Clark, should be 


1961, 12:30 p.m., STATLER-HILTON BALL- 
ROOM 
This is the Tist anniv of the 
Sherman law. In this 3% score years it has 
proven to be the one most ul in- 
fluence in the development of our free en- 
system. But this was not always 
true. Sixty years ago before the law was 
in its teens,“ President Theodore Roosevelt 
had this to say: “When I became President, 
the question as to the method by which the 
US. Government was to control the corpora- 
tions was not yet important. The absolute 
vital question was whether the Government 
had power to control them at all.” 
T. R.“ was determined to find out. In 
February 1902 he called in Attorney General 
Knox and ordered him to file suit against 
the Northern Securities Co. under the Sher- 
man antitrust law. The action caught the 
participants in the company as a complete 
surprise, bringing the comment from J. P. 
that the President was not a gen- 
tleman. Continuing, he said, “If we have 


done anything wrong, send your man to 


my man and they can fx it up.“ And James 
J. Hill added: “It really seems hard that 


we should be compelled to fight for our 


lives against the political adventurers who 
have never done anything but pose and 
draw a salary.” The press reflected the re- 
percussions, reporting that Wall Street 
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was paralyzed at the thought that a Presi- 
dent of the United States would sink so 
low as to try to enforce the law.“ History 
left it to Mr. Justice Holmes in his dissent- 
ing opinion in the case to refiect the real 
defense, namely, such a policy of enforce- 
ment would “disintegrate society so far as 
it could into individual atoms.” 3 
The size of the railroads, he said was but 
“an inevitable accident in their development 
and hardly a reason for dissolution. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had a blistering rejoinder in 
which he is reported to have said of the 
Justice: “I could carve out of a banana a 
judge with more backbone than that.” 


Holmes, he added, “Should have been an 


ideal man on the bench. As a matter of 


fact, he has been a bitter disappointment.” 


And so he was and continued to be to 
Roosevelt, but to the world, he became the 


broken record—continues to repeat the same 
sallies in different words. I dare say that 
the seven antitrust suits filed by President 


Harrison, the eight of Cleveland, and the 


three of McKinley brought forth like criti- 
cism. In fact, business looked upon govern- 
ment as a rival operator intent upon ruina- 
tion of all business interests. 

Before long, President Roosevelt, as well 
as Wall Street, found out that the Govern- 
ment did have power. All that was needed, 


as Justice Brandeis later said, was a bold 


and imaginative intelligence. As the great 
publisher Joseph Pulitizer put it: “If Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had done nothing else except 
to start the great machinery of the Govern- 
ment and the most powerful force and ma- 
jesty of the law in the direction of the 
prosecution of these great offenders, he would 
be entitled to the greatest credit for the 
greatest service to the Nation.” 

Up to that time, as George E. Mowry points 
out, “three of the most cherished powers 
of private business had been the right to 
set its own prices * * * the right to main- 
tain its books and records in secrecy, and 
the right to negotiate with labor without 
interference by a third party.” Theodore 
Roosevelt himself challenged each of these 
“rights” and in their place would have set 
up a moral and legal standard that would 
free the corporation that wishes to do well 
from being driven into doing ill, in order 
to compete with its rival, which prefers to 
do ill.” In 1905 when he proposed this in 
his message to Congress, Edwin Robinson 


reports that there were some businessmen 


who shook at what they were told. And 
they shook best who knew that he was right. 

There quickly followed the dissolution of 
the Standard Oil Co. and the American 
Tobacco trust. President Taft defended 
his action in these cases saying, What we 
believe in is the regulation of the business 


of the trusts as distinguished from its de- 
struction.” Years earlier in Addyston Pipe 


& Steel he had declared the purpose of the 
law to be “to get a more genuine social and 
industrial justice.“ Although, as Dean Ros- 
tow has stated: These basic decisions served 
as a powerful negative factor in business 
affairs. Certain lines of development were 
denied to ambitious men.” Still, as an- 
other commentator commented, “Who among 
them was indicted, fined or punished?” 

I now skip over some two score years and 
ten. I do this for in covering those years, 
I would be but singing the same old song— 
the Romans called it “cantilenam eandem 
canis”—‘“You are giving us the same old 
stuff.” But in 1961, there began a changed, 
a new record. For the first time in Sher- 


man law history, reputable, top-level busi- 


nessmen were sentenced and served a term 
in jail. Twenty-nine electrical manufactur- 
ers and some of their officers were found 
guilty of price fixing. As one of the top 
executives described their behavior: “A few 
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eer highway, a big dam or any major program if | 
Pe #3 certain and it is a gamble whether the job | 
can be completed after that. 
iri As a matter of fact, we may get better 
* results for our money if the President can | 
. = write the checks as they are needed, while | 
* assured of having the total sum required. i 
a The dilemma of aid is that we must be sure 
3 we are getting our money’s worth while at 
s the same time saving the pride and inde- 
* pendence of the beneficiaries. Tou can’t 
treat friends as beggars and hope to reep 
them friends. 
| Another dilemma is that while humani- „ 
| tarianism is part of the reason for aid, our — 
foremost motives are to beat the Russians ee . 
the creation — 
. the of Re- 
3 cipients know we are helping ourselves and “great Justice.” 
this puts a tinge of cynicism on their grati- This is an old recording—and like the 
i This is all the more cause for putting aid P 
1 on a realistic and business basis. As busi- | 
— 
a Address by Hon. Tom C. Clark at the 
1 — — 
84th Annual Meeting of the American ; 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| 
er, 
| Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speak 
Ss under permission to extend my remarks 
* I include a most significant and in- 
| - formative address delivered by the Hon- : 
| 3 
The speech follows: 
i ADDRESS BY MR. JUSTICE CLARK, ASSOCIATE 
| Hilton ballroom in Washington, D.C. JUsTIcz, Supreme Courr or THE Uwnrrep 
| The address of Justice Clark is most sigj- ers. BEFORE THE’ ANTITRUST SECTION, | 
nificant by reason of his being a member Bar ASSOCIATION, AucusT 8, 
} _of the Supreme Court of the United — 
States. 
Said: 
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highly placed and highly trusted employees 
violated the antitrust laws in secret.” Three 
divisions of his 21 division company 


were involved. He concluded thay “there 


is need for every one of us to reexam- 
ine his own standards. No one can set him- 
self above the law.” It is interesting to 
note that for 15 years this same company 
had conducted with “undiminished vigor“ 
an intracompany campaign “designed to 
sharpen the sensitivity and awareness of 
all of our people as to the role of the anti- 
trust laws.” Despite this, during the past 
2 years this same company has been indicted 
19 times on antitrust violations—paid fines 
of $450,000—and 16 of its employees have 
been indicted, convicted, and fined. In fact 
11 of them drew jail sentences and 3 actually 
served them. The program hardly could be 
called successful. Another executive of a 
second electrical manufacturer described 
the collusive conduct in these words: “It 
is the enly way a business can be run. It’s 
free enterprise.“ One of the defendants to 
the indictment described his plight with all 
we got from headquarters was ‘get your per- 
centage of the available business up—the 
company is slipping.’” One of the lawyers 
in addressing the court at the time of the 
sentencing of his client stated: “Why pun- 
ish these men? It is a way of life—every- 
body’s doing it.“ In sum, he concluded that 
no one would sentence a reputable business- 
man to jail with common crooks. 

A national magazine, after quoting Robert 


“It’s from their having good contrasted 
That good and bad so long have lasted“ 


waged that sometimes the contrast has to 
be refurbished by the police. Business, it 
said, has lost the will or the eye to tell 
black from white. The public had not been 
told that corporations would deliberately 
flout the law of the land. The “crooks” in 
the industry, it said, have set back for years 
the progress made by the modern corpora- 
tion. 

Attorney General Kennedy announced 
that the Government had been defrauded 
of billions—more money than since the days 
of Teapot Dome. The companies had agreed 
which one would be the low bidder, the 


others filing higher ones; they had divided - 


the country by territories and allocated such 
territories among companies; the companies 
took turns in a “phase of the moon” formula, 
all of which was protected by the use of 
codes, fictitious names, et cetera. The At- 
torney General thought that such activity 
resulted from the existing policy as to sen- 
tencing. Instead of jail sentences only fines 
were usually imposed, after which business 
went on as usual. Indeed, the Government 
itself often had made E awards for excel- 
lence in weapon production to the com- 
panies. Nor was the businessman thought 
to have done anything wrong—just follow- 
ing the accepted practices. Neither the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers nor the 
Chamber of Commerce ever reprimanded an 
indicted member company. The individuals 
responsible continued to be réceived at the 
country club, the lodge, the civic enterprises 
and other community gratherings. More- 
over, the Attorney General pointed out, in 
another area, the public likewise failed to 
show amazement at the rigged TV shows. 
In truth many saw nothing wrong in them. 


Corruption had also crept into labor. And 


he asked his fellow citizens this question: 
“Are we going to accept these practices as 
part of the American way of life? That, in 
the terminology of the quiz show is the $64 
question.” He answered for the Department 
of Justice: “The Justice Department has re- 
sponsibilities in the criminal field and will 
meet these responsibilities. But we also 
have tremendous responsibilities in the anti- 
trust field—where the samll businessman is 
exploited—consumers disregarded—Govern- 
ment defrauded. We intend to be vigorous 
and unrelenting in dealing with violations.” 


— 
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And his assistant, Lee Loevinger, as an 
“Amen,” has added: “It should now be clear 
that a deliberate or conscious violation of 
the antitrust laws is not a mere personal 
peccadillo or economic eccentricity but a 
serious offense against society which is as 


immoral as any other criminal act. Conspir- 


acy to violate the antitrust laws is economic 
racketeering * * *. Those who are appre- 
hended in such acts are, and will be treated 
as, criminals and will personally be subjected 
to as severe a punishment as we can persuade 
the courts to impose.” 

I believe that it must be admitted that the 
Sherman law, as has been said, has allowed 
Judges to apply the brakes to a 
course or trend of conduct that—in its con- 
text—looked unhealthful * * * [t]hat anti- 
trust laws in America are never in a state 
of being; they are constantly in a process of 
becoming. You can never close the book and 
say that now we know what we cannot do.” 
But certainly every lawyer and every busi- 
nessman knew that the conduct engaged in 


by these electrical manufacturers was a crime 


punishable by a jail sentence or a fine, or 
both. It was a hard core violation of the act. 
Still the companies permitted it to continue 
for years, in fact, until they and their em- 
ployees were caught redhanded. In such a 
situation, as Henry Ford recently said: 
“There is really only one thing for top 
executives to do * * *. That is to forget 
the alibis and the explanations and have the 
fortitude—the plain guts—to stand up and 
say: “This is our failure. We are chagrined 
and sorry. It will not happen again.’” 


Lawyers, I believe, can have a large part 


in making sure that Mr. Ford’s plea, “It 
will not happen again,” does not become a 
catch phrase but the solemn obligation of 
industry. There are not enough investiga- 
tors to maintain a watch over the shoulders 
of every company and its employees. The 
lawyers can and should render a great serv- 
ice in this regard, not only to their clients 
but to their country. They can borrow from 
the technique of the doctor who has de- 
veloped a preventive medicine. program for 
his patients. Lawyers must adopt the same 
principle to a preventive law program that 
will make certain that hard core violations 
of the act will at least be eliminated. They 
can develop a fresh viewpoint on the anti- 
trust laws that would likely reduce to a 
minimum questionable practices. As the 
president of the Du Pont Co. has aptly said, 
industry must be concerned with “obedience 
even to the unenforcible’; namely, “the 
things we do, not because they are required 
but because they are right.” Through the 
good offices of the lawyer business may, in- 
deep, develop a conscience. 


But whether this results or not, it appears 


to me that one thing is certain: Business 


must clean up its house of hard core anti- 
trust violations. If it does not, more busi- 
nessmen may find themselves in jail, as the 
Department of Justice officials have indi- 
cated. And, what is more, legislative codes 
or other restrictive statutory measures are 
not beyond the realm of possibility. The 
choice is clear and so is the duty of man- 
agement and the antitrust bar. 


Tribute to the Late Mon C. Wallgre 


SPEECH 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I inform the House 
of the death of my friend, Mon C. Wall- 


popularity and publicity. 
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gren. Mon and I had been friends from 
boyhood days, played golf together many 
times, and I always thoroughly enjoyed 
From March 1933 to December 1940 
Mon represented the congressional dis- 
trict which I now have the honor to rep- 
resent. From December 1940 until Jan- 


uary 1945 he was a Senator from the 


State of Washington and in 1945 he was 
elected Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington and served until 1949. During 
the Truman administration he served 
as Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission and then retired from political 
life. 

Mon had many friends in Washington 
State from all walks of life from both 
political parties. He will always be re- 
membered in my home town of Everett, 
not only for his political accomplish- 
ments, but for his great storytelling. 
Mon always brought cheer and laughter 
wherever he went. 

I have lost a friend and the State of 
Washington has lost one of its most dis- 


tinguished citizens. 


Dag Hammarskjold 
EXTENSTON OF-REMARKS 


non. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the very under- 
standing article by the able and respected 
Walter Lippmann on the late Dag Ham- 
marskjold which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post for September 20 be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. | 

There being no objection, the article | 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 
as follows: 

Dad HAMMARSKJOLD 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Over the years I have often wondered 
whether Dag Hammarskjold belonged to an 
age that is passing or to one that is being 
born. He was a bold innovator in world 
affairs, and he opened up a future, having 
carried further than it has ever been carried 
before the principle of international action 
to promote peace. Yet he was himself the 
fine flower of the European tradition of 
civility which, if it is not dying, certainly 
is not flourishing today. 

He was altogether not the mass man of 
our times. He could be a very good friend 


but there was a deep reserve in his char- 


acter which few if any can have penetrated. 
In the great public world where the white 
lights blazed upon him, he lived an inner 
life of contemplation and esthetic experi- 
ence that had nothing to do with power and 
His diplomacy 
had a finesse and a courtliness in the great 
traditions of Europe. Never before, and 
perhaps never again, has any man used the 
ancient art of diplomacy for such uncon- 
ventional and such novel experiments. 
The experiment, for which in the 
end he gave his life, was to move the inter- 
national society of the United Nations from 
having to choose between a very difficult 
police action in Korea and sole reliance 
on debate and verbal expressions. He moved 
the U.N. onto the plane of executive action 
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without large scale war as in Korea. This 
movement from words to deeds, from gen- 
eral resolutions to intervention, was best 
seen during the crisis at Suez, in Palestine, 
in Laos, and then in the enormous, the in- 
finitely difficult and the infinitely dangerous 


crisis in the Congo. 
I knew Dag Hammarskjold long enough 


and well enough, I think, to understand 


why he accepted the risks of opening up new 
paths in such wild and uncharted country. 
He was not an innovator because he had an 
itch to change things. He was a political 
imnovator because there was no decent al- 
ternative. He saw no alternative to inter- 
vention by the United Nations in a crisis 
where there was a bitter confrontation in 
the cold war. 

No cautious and timid man would have 
dreamed of staking the prestige and per- 
haps the future of the United Nations, as 
well as his personal reputation and his 
office, on the attempt to pacify the Congo. 
But great as were the risks of intervention, 


the conflict between the Western powers 
and the Communist powers of the Soviet 
Union and China. 

It was to avert and to prevent this fatal 
entanglement that Hammarskjold dared to 
use the powers of the United Nations. The 
outcome is as yet unknown. But what we 
do know is that his unprecedented innova- 
tion in world affairs has run into fearful 
resistance both in the East and in the West. 
Hammarskjold’s use of the U.N. to isolate 


and disinfect the Congo crisis brought on 


him and the U.N. the implacable hatred of 
the Soviet Government. At the same time 
Hammarskjold did not have the full support 


a Communist government 
in That is what Khrushchev 
hates about d and the Secre- 
tary-General’s office. And if the U.N. suc- 
ceeds, there will not be a restoration of 
white supremacy in the Congo, and that is 
why money, propaganda, and clandestine 
intervention are being employed to frus- 


marskjold was made Secretary General at a 
time when the United Nations was really no 
more than a debating society. Except for 


peace, and it would be hard to refute such 
-@ statement. Hammarskjold, under the 
fearful pressure of circumstances, resorted 
to international action. With his extraor- 
— diplomatic elegance and finesse, he 

used successfully international action at 
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Suez in Palestine and in Laos. As com- 
pared with these the Congo presented a new 
order of difficulty, and the outcome, now 
that Hammarskjold is dead, is in the nn. 
doubt. 

If the world is not ready for what Ham- 
marskjold felt compelled to try in the Congo, 
it is also true, I hate to say, that this pres- 
ent world is not ready for the kind of man 
Hammarskjold was. He was a Western man 
in the highest traditions of political excel- 
lence in the West. Khrushchev says that 
Hammarskjold was not neutral in the Con- 
go, and that there is no such thing as a 
neutral man. Hammarskjold was in fact the 
embodiment of the noblest Western politi- 
cal achievement—that laws can be adminis- 
tered by judges and civil servants who have 
their first allegiance to the laws, and not to 
their personal, their class or even their na- 
tional interests. 

No such political ideal is believed to be 
possible or is regarded as tolerable in the 
Marxist world. The ideal is not very well 
understood in most of the rest of the world, 
and there is no use pretending that such 
public servants are not very rare indeed. So 
there are times, as now in this hour of our 
grief and shock, when the ideal seems to be- 


long to things that are passing away. 


Time Has Run Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, many 


times during the course of this session 


of Congress I have spoken here on the 
floor and in public statement to the 
effect that what the United States lacks 
is a definite foreign policy. 


That we need such a foreign policy is 
evident from the staggering losses we 
have experienced vis-a-vis world com- 
munism since the beginning of this 
year—Laos—Cuba—and now the Congo 
and British Guiana. How much longer 
can we expect to last as a free nation 
if we allow our friends to be plowed un- 
der by the ruthless hand of the Commu- 
nist dictator, Nikita Khrushchev? I be- 
lieve that Russia’s resumption of nuclear 
tests shows once and for all that com- 


munism means business in the game of 


world domination. To think otherwise 
at this time would be foolhardy and 
suicidal. For this reason, I wish to in- 
sert at this point an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star, entitled “Time has 


Run Out“: 
[From the Indianapolis Sunday Star, Sept. 
= Has Run Ovr 


3, 1961] 

Time has run out for the United States. 
The Soviet decision to resume nuclear test- 
ing has shown the bankruptcy of our for- 
eign policy. President Kennedy and Secre- 
tary Rusk can no longer depend on the weak 


United Nations to solve America’s problems. 


It has no major accomplishment to its credit, 
nor will it have under present conditions. It 
cannot resolve the Berlin crisis, except in 
our ignominious withdrawal. It cannot 
achieve nuclear or any other kind of dis- 
armament. It has made a mess of the Congo, 
and promises to repeat the process elsewhere 
in Africa. 
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The United States must take the offensive 
in the cold war. It cannot do so if its hands 
are tied by its allies and if its course of action 
is blocked by the fear of offending the neu- 
tralists. We must abandon the pious hope 
that the Soviet Union will agree to a lessen- 
ing of world tensions. We must forget the 
fantastic belief that Khrushchev will listen 
to world opinion. 

Today we are confronted with brutal, 
ruthless power that will yield only to supe- 
rior power. The United States has that su- 
perior power. We can destroy the Soviet 
Union, and Khrushchev knows it. We must 
call the Soviet Union’s bluff on making Ber- 
lin a free city. We must match the Soviet 


-resumption of nuclear testing by \renounc- 


ing our own foolish ban against testing. We 
must stop attributing to the Communists 
the same ethical and moral values that dom- 
inate our own thinking. 

Above all we must stop the unside-down 
policy of claiming our defeats are victories. 
It was no victory when we humbly sought 
negotiations on Laos, but we talked as 
though it were. Cuban patriots valiantly 
died on the beach of the Bay of Pigs while 
air cover was denied them, but the landing 
was a bitter failure—and we should have 
learned our lesson instead of glossing over 


dur mistake. We were told the Communists 


were admitting a great defeat when they 
sealed the borders of West Berlin, but the 
world saw only Communist strength in that 
illegal action. 

When the Soviet Union announced it 
would resume atomic testing, Secretary of 
State Rusk said the Soviet disregard of world 
opinion “should sink in hard everywhere.” 
Of course, the news reports are full of neu- 
tralist dismay over the Soviet action, but 


none of the neutralist countries has the 


strength to oppose Russia. Neutralist and 
world opinion won’t help us and it won’t 


hurt us. But our own failure to act as a 


great Nation will certainly destroy us if we 


continue on our present course long enough. 


If we preserve the United States we will 
preserve the free world, and the neutralist 
nations as well. If we permit timidity and 
fear and the ideological beliefs of other na- 
tions to dictate our foreign policy, Commu- 
nist victory is inevitable. And if we con- 
tinue to dissipate our material wealth and 
economic strength in hundreds of unimpor- 
tant places, instead of concentrating on the 
al enemy in the Kremlin, we shall lack the 
power as well as the will to stand up to 
Khrushchev. 

Time has run out. We must act now. 
Not next year or next month but now. The 
United States must abandon its wavering, 
excuse-making, mawkish policy dictated by 
countries too small or too fearful to stand 
up and be counted. The time for President 
Kennedy to adopt an American policy is 
now. 


On Appointment of Hon. Thaddeus 
Machrowicz to the Bench 


SPEECH 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot permit this occasion 
to pass without adding my voice to that 
of my colleagues in paying a tribute to 
my close and valued friend and col- 
league, THADDEUS MACHROWICZ. : 

THADDEUS MACHROWICZ came to our 
shores from a people and nation whose 


/ 
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1 the risks of letting events run their course 1 
. were much greater. If the United Nations 3 
4 now fails in what Hammarskjold inaugu- | 
4 rated, the prospects are that the terrible 
4 racial struggle between Europeans and 
Africans will become deeply entangled if 
— 
id 
— 
— 
| of the Western powers. In Algeria, in Ka- — 
} tanga, in Angola, in Rhodesia, and in out 5, | 
i Africa there is bitter resistance to the objec- 1 
* tives of the United Nations in the Congo. 
; Those objectives are to protect the transi- . 
4 be continued much longer, to African self- : 
B government for which the Africans are so 
1 There is no doubt that in the administra- 
. tion of the new U.N. policy there have been 
4 mistakes, errors of judgment, and failures of a 
i personnel. But let us keep it in mind that 
f the cause of the two-sided opposition to the 
f U.N. action is not the mistakes, which are ; 
5 not irreparable. The cause of the opposi- 
. tion from East and West is a determination 4 
: not to have the U.N. succeed in what it is 7 
‘ attempting to do. For if the U.N. succeeds, 
— 
q trate the U.N. — 
: No one Snows today who can come after 4 
. that he is in fact irreplaceable. For Ham- 
: the police action in Korea it passed resolu- ee 3 
if tions which aimed at mediation and concili- i | 
4 ation but it did not in any important place : | 
. command executive action. — — 
i It is easy to say that the world is not 
. ready for international action to establish | 
i 
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love for freedom is unsurpassed, and he 
can and does take justifiable pride in his 
Polish ancestry. He is a man of courage 
and integrity. He fought for freedom in 
three armies. He is thoroughly and com- 
pletely dedicated to his adopted country. 
Americans can be proud of this great 
American patriot. He is my valued 
friend and colleague. The judicial 
branch will be strengthened by his pres- 
ence and service there and our demo- 
cratic form of government will be the 
gainer. 

THap, I congratulate you and I con- 
— the judiciary on your appoint- 
ment. 


A Solution for West Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I suppose 
every American citizen has his opinion 
about what should be done regarding 
West Berlin. Some favor standing firm, 
offer no new ideas, and be ready to back 
up our position with missiles, men, and 
might. Others believe we should get out 
of Berlin and let the Communists have 


the city. Most of us, I think, share the 


conviction that we have a basic legal 
right and moral responsibility to be in, 
and have access to, West Berlin. I, for 
one, think we should hold firm and speak 
from a position of strength in Berlin. 
However, I reject the notion that we can- 
not offer new ideas, new proposals, new 
ways for easing tensions over the 
troubled city. | 

Reflecting serious thinking on a so- 
lution for West Berlin, a recent editorial 
from the Superior (Wis.) Evening Tele- 
gram points up the fact that ne- 
gotiations should not stop and that the 
West must come up with fresh proposals. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edito- 


rial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. | 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
A SOLUTION FoR WEST BERLIN 


There is a tendency for Americans to get 
impatient, even jittery at times, over the 
Berlin situation. 

The American position, at the present 
stage is that the diplomats of the East and 
West should first of all be set to work to 
discover what avenues may possibly be open 
leading to a peaceful settlement. President 
Kennedy has instructed Secretary of State 
Rusk to discuss the subject with Russia’s 
Gromyko at the meeting of the United Na- 
tions in New York next week. This is a 
move in the right direction. 

Khrushchev has made a proposal which he 
thinks should make everybody happy. He 
would make West Berlin a “free city” but 
leave it isolated, dependent on the Commu- 
nist puppet government of East Germany 
for lines of access to the Western World. 

President Kennedy refuses to accept this. 
Neither does he approve of a “summit” meet- 
ing to talk about it. 

On both these points the President is 
right. But negotiations should not stop. 


They should continue with the idea that 
Russia may be brought to seriously consider 
conditions that the West can accept. 

To do this the West must come up with 
proposals of its own to change the present 
status. 

What Khrushchev seems to be angling for 
is for the recognition of the existing gov- 
ernment of East Germany by the West. The 
West might well grant this if the price is 
paid. Our price should be the making of 
West Berlin really free by establishing a 


substantial corridor to connect it with West 


Germany. | 

For this there is recent historical pre- 
cedent. After World War I Germany was 
cut in two to establish the Polish Corridor 
giving Poland the Baltic port of Danzig. 
This is now an accepted fact. 

We are unwilling to sacrifice West Berlin. 
East Berlin and Germany are, for this gen- 
eration, lost to Germany but another genera- 
tion should be left free to work out its own 
salvation peacefully. The marvelous work 
of restoration accomplished by both West 
Germany and West Berlin imposes on the 
West the duty of protecting that accomplish- 
ment. 

Another point: If Russia really means its 
professions about peace and universal dis- 
armament, where could be a better place to 
start than Germany? 


We Must Pay Our Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the world today is in a sorry 
state. The United Nations is facing one 
of its gravest crises. The result of the 
West German elections is not emcourag- 
ing. Congo is still in great danger de- 
spite the cease fire. Our sacrosanct 
Monroe Doctrine has been breached. 
Laos is on the verge of falling under 
communism. Vietnam is under severe 
attack. : 

We must muster all our resources to 
meet the severe stresses that as the 
leader of the free world we must shoul- 
der. Our people are determined to do 
their part. Never was the American 
temper as aroused as it is now. 

In marshaling all our resources to 
fight communism, we must not forget 
our friends, our true friends, those who 
have stood by us in our darkest days. 
Among these are the people of the Phil- 
ippines. Whenever freedom is endan- 
gered, they have stood up to be counted. 
We must not take them for granted and 
we must see to it that we do not give 
them that impression by our failure to 
give them the consideration that is their 
due. 

That is why I regret that action was 


postponed on their long-delayed Phil- 


ippine war damage claims. This is a 
legitimate obligation that we owe them. 
They do not ask for economic aid. They 
want payment of a debt acknowledged by 
the executive department of our Gov- 
— ent. We should not delay meeting 
Task for unanimous consent to include 
as part of my remarks two articles pub- 
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lished by the New Lork Times and by the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers by Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, who we all 
know has fought for freedom and de- 
mocracy in peace as well as in war. In 
this connection I wish to express my re- 
gret—which I am sure is shared by all 
those who are acquainted with his great . 
work in the United Nations—that during 
these critical days for that organiza- 
tion, the man who was one of its great 
presidents is not there to give them the 
benefit of his experience and statesman- 


P. 
The two articles follow: 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1961] 


POSITION OF PHILIPPINES—DISAPPOINTMENT 
OVER POSTPONED Wark CLAIMS BILL EXPRESSED 


To the Eprror or THE New YorK TIMEs: 

I wish to thank you for your editorial of 
September 8 “An Injustice to the Philip- 
pines.” Your article helps to bolster our 
faith in America’s sense of fairness and - 
justice. 

To say that my people were disappointed 
by the recent action postponing action on 
the Philippine war damage claims bill is to 
put it mildly. 

When General MacArthur returned to New 
York after his visit to the Philippines last 
July he made a statement that I would like 
to quote to supplement the views you 80 
cogently expressed in your editorial. He said 
in part: 

“My tour of the country was so compre- 
hensive that I could not fail to obtain very 
definite conceptions. The morale of the Na- 
tion is of the highest order and reflects 
clearly its friendship, its affection and its 
sympathetic understanding of the United 
States. We have no ally so completely 


loyal and devoted. 


“There is, however, a strong undercurrent 
of feeling that in its relative dealings with 
the nations of the world the United States 
has tended to overlook to some extent the 
needs and necessities and even the just 
claims upon us of the Philippines, The res- 
titution of the damage inflicted by our forces 
which was, of course, necessitated by the ex- 
igencies of war have not received adequate 
compensation, especially when compared 
with the lavish grants made to nations pro- 
claiming neutrality and even to the former 
enemy countries of Germany and Japan.” 

The feeling mentioned by General Mac- 
Arthur I have tried to emphasize in Wash- 
ington time and again. I would not be a 
true friend of the United States and I would 
be derelict in my duty as Philippine spokes- 
man here if I did not make as my own and 
thank you sincerely in behalf of my people 
for describing so felicitously in one sentence 
the current feeling of 27 million Filipinos: 

“What seems a small matter in this coun- 
try is a serious cause of national irritation 
in the Philippines.” 

| CARLOS P. ROMULO, 
Ambassador of the Philippines. 
WASHINGTON, September 8, 1961. 


[From the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
Sept. 20, 1961] 


LET Us ALIVE THE PHILIPPINES’ FAITH 
IN UNITED STATES 


I thank you for your recent editorial, “An 
Honest Debt.” I am sure my people will 
appreciate this new token of your continuing 
friendly interest in the Philippines. It will 
help strengthen our faith in the sense of 
justice and fairness of the Ameritan people. 

The news of the postponement of action 
on the $73 million Philippine war damage 
claims bill by the House Rules Committee 
was received in my country with dismay 
and disbelief. My people were at a loss 
to understand why this delay in fulfilling 
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a 10-year obligation of your Government duly 
recognized and acknowledged by your ex- 
ecutive department. In the hearings in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee Secretary Rusk 
and other officials testified that this debt is 
owed the Philippines and must be paid. 

When President Kennedy was informed 
that action on the bill was postponed by 
the Rules Committee, he said: 

“I regret that the bill (H.R. 8617) to 
compensate Philippine citizens for World 
War II damage to their property has been 
held over until next year by the House be- 
cause of the press of other business. 

“We had hoped that this long delayed 
recognition of the staunch contribution of 
our Philippine allies, through the satisfaction 
of their claims, would receive congressional 
approval this year. However, the administra- 
tion continues to give whole-hearted support 
to such legislation and is hopeful that 
it will be approved by the Congress early in 
the next session.” 


In a speech on the floor the other day, 


Representative JoHN D. DINGELL, of Mich- 
igan said: 

“The United States is giving away billions 
to uncommitted nations, many of which, 
while not enemies of this country, consort 
with and give aid and comfort to our ene- 
mies. In such circumstances it is difficult 
to believe this Nation would fail to honor 
its obligations * * * as these deserving Phil- 
ippine claims. should be met at an 
early date, if not from the compelling justice 
in them, then as a return for the friendship 
so richly given, without reservation or cavil, 
by our friends, the people of the Philippines.” 

Your excellent editorial and statements 
such as those made by President Kennedy 
and Representative DINGELL, and by others 
on the House floor, like Representatives 
Mr, Jupp, and Bryan Dorn are refreshing 
and I must say they are badly needed by 
my people these days to keep alive the flame 
of their faith in the United States. 

CakLos P. RoMULO, 
1 Ambassador to the United 
States 


N 


Restrictions on Residual Oil Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent restrictions on the importation of 
residual oil is of even more concern to 
all of us today than it has been in the 
the past. As we move into another 
winter season, costs are going to go even 
higher because of the limitations on the 
use of an economical fuel. 

The following resolution expresses the 
feelings of the New England Governors’ 
Conference on this problem and urges 
the immediate removal of this means of 
discrimination against the people and 


the industry of New England: 


added fuel costs: and 
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Whereas restrictions on this vital indus- 
trial and heating fuel have penalized par- 
ticularly hospitals, civic institutions; and 

Whereas these restrictions on residual oil 
imports have damaged our international 
trade relations, thus adversely affecting our 
national security: Be it 

Resolved, That the New England Gover- 
nors’ Conference records its unequivocal op- 
position to the continuation of these quotas, 
and applauds the efforts of the New Eng- 
land Senators’ conference and of the mem- 
bers of the New England delegation in the 
House of Representatives to have these quota 
restrictions removed; and that, furthermore, 
the New England Governors’ Conference calls 
upon the President of the United States, 
who will receive shortly a recommendation 
from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, to bring about an end to the discrim- 
inatory and unfair burden that has been 
placed on the citizens of the New * 
States. 


Phi Beta Kappa Statement of Policy on 
Freedom Under the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement on 
“Freedom Under the Bill of Rights,” 
which was adopted by the senate and 
council of the national honorary society 
of Phi Beta Kappa at their recent meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

The statement was drafted by a spe- 
cial committee appointed by Dr. Law- 
rence M. Gould, who is president of Phi 
Beta Kappa and also of Carleton College. 
This committee had as its chairman, Irv- 
ing Dilliard, of Collinsville, III., trustee 
of the University of Illinois and former 
editor of the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Other members were Professor Emeri- 


tus William T. Hastings, of Brown Uni- 
versity, past president of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, and Prof. 
Edward C.. Kirkland, professor emeritus 
of history at Bowdoin College and former 
president of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

I commend this excellent statement to 
members of all the groups mentioned in 
the statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment is ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY ON FREEDOM UNDER 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

The council of Phi Beta Kappa in 1949, 
at a time of widespread investigations of 
educational institutions for alleged subver- 
sion and of the punishment of individuals 
by extra legal devices and penalties, affirmed 
its devotion to “the fundamental concepts 
of our democratic tradition, including the 
freedom to teach or publish the results of 
honest and competent inquiry.” In 1958 
the council, on the particular issue of deseg- 
regation in colleges and universities, affirmed 
that the question of “equality of opportunity 
for qualified students regardless of race or 
color” should be discussed and debated in 
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freedom without imposed restraint or pun- 
ishment direct or indirect of those who pro- 
fessed minority or unpopular views. In 
times of crisis, historic freedoms may be 
manifestly abridged or even submerged. But 
liberties may also be undermined through 
an erosion unrealized by a citizenry that is 
either uninformed or apathetic. There are 
in American life today forces which seek to 
restrict freedom of inquiry, thought, speech 
and action, not only in universities and col- 
leges but throughout our society as a whole. 
Gains for freedom in some areas tend to 
obscure disturbing losses elsewhere. Be- 
cause of these facts, the council of Phi Beta 
Kappa calls attention to rising dangers and 
urges all scholarly and professional associa- 
tions, civic groups, newspapers, courts and 
Officials to inform themselves fully, to ap- 
praise the needs, to reaffirm more strongly 
than ever before the national allegiance to 
the liberties guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
and to be active in the practice and defense 
of the American heritage of freedom. 


General Walker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is an article on Maj. Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker, written by the outstanding mili- 
tary expert, Hanson Baldwin. It is 
shocking to me that here in the United 
States our administration adopts a total- 
itarian system of justice by conviction 
before trial. 

Note particularly the statement by 
Mr. Baldwin, that General Walker had 
one of the two outstanding infantry 
divisions in Europe; that the morale of 
these troops, so high under his command, 
had sagged noticeably after his removal. 

It’s about time the American people 
woke up to the fact that the Americans 
for Democratic Action are running our 
country and Mr. Sylvester, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, who has a repu- 
tation for being an anti-anti-Com- 
munist, has had a great deal to do with 
the Pentagon’s muzzling of military offi- 
cers on alerting our country. In these 
days of international stress, we are being 
made the laughingstock of the world 
while our President calls up the Reserves 
daily, and at the same time contributes 
to the lowering of their morale by such 
means as the summary dismissal of one 
of our great soldiers. 

Mr. Baldwin’s statement appears in 
today’s New York Times: 

ARMyY’s HANDLING OF GENERAL WALKER’S CASE 
Disturss TRooPs IN EvuROPE—JUSTICE D- 
NIED, CRITICS CONTEND 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

AvuGsBURG, GERMANY, September 20—From 
high command to private first class, the 
Army in Europe has been deeply disturbed 
by the case of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker. 

Officers. of all ranks, particularly the senior 
ones, deplore the manner in which the case 
was handled and feel that some fundamental 
elements of military justice and fairplay were 
violated. 
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General Walker is the former commander 
of the 24th Infantry Division, which has its 
headquarters here at Augsburg. He was re- 
lieved of his command last April and given 
an oral admonition because of the methods 
and material used in an intensely anti-Com- 
munist and aggressive troop information 
program he sponsored. 

At the direction of the Pentagon, prior 
plans to transfer General Walker to a corps 
command in Texas with promotion to lieu- 
tenant general were canceled. 

Since April, General Walker has been filling 
a colonel’s billet as an assistant operations 
officer on the staff of Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, 
commander in chief, U.S. Army, Europe, 
with headquarters at Heidelberg. 

In Washington, the Army reported that 
General Walker was returning to the United 
States Thursday on leave. 


It was said that the general would confer - 


with Senator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, 
of South Carolina, whose resolution calling 


for an investigation of the Pentagon’s cen- 
sorship of military officers was approved 


Wednesday by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

The reasons for the Army’s intense feeling 
about the Walker case are several and have 
nothing to do with the materials General 
Walker used or the things he said in his 
anti-Communist program. 

SOME TERM HIM ZEALOT 


In fact, many officers with whom this cor- 
respondent has talked said that General 
Walker had become too much of a single- 
minded zealot in his fight against commu- 
nism. They believe he went too far in his 
24th Division problue program, if, as alleged, 
he used materials of the controversial John 
Birch Society and characterized a number 
of prominent Americans as “pinks” or 
„pinkos.“ 

But the Army has been shocked, first by 
what it feels is the summary treatment given 
to a man who is generally regarded as an 
outstanding leader and soldier. 

General Walker at the time of his downfall 
was a much decorated veteran. He was char- 
acterized here as a “soldier’s soldier,” a divi- 
sion commander who had won the hearts 
of his men. 

Under General Walker’s leadership the 
24th Division was judged variously by his 
superiors as the best, or one of the two best, 
divisions in the European Theater and per- 
haps in the Army. 

When General Walker was relieved from 
his division, the morale sagged temporarily 
and many officers and men were disgruntled. 
The division has since been restored to good 
morale and high combat effectiveness under 
General Walker’s successor, Maj. Gen. 
Charles H. Bonesteel. 


HANDLING IS QUESTIONED 


In addition to the natural sympathy for 
General Walker because of his outstanding 
record as a soldier, the Army has been ap- 
palled by the handling of the Walker case 
by Washington. 

In its issue dated April 16,1961, the Over- 
seas Weekly, a newspaper published in 
Frankfurt primarily for troops which has a 
long record of friction with the Army high 
command in Germany, published an article 
about General Walker. It said he had used 
materials of the John Birch Society and had 
described a number of prominent Americans 


in an after-hours study-group speech to 


soldiers and dependents as “pinks” or 
“pinkos.” 

Army authorities say that General Walker’s 
problue troop information program had been 
monitored by his superiors for many months 
prior to the publication of the Overseas 
Weekly story. 

INQUIRY ORDERED 

When the Overseas Weekly article ap- 

peared General Clarke appointed Lt. Gen. 
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Frederic J. Brown, then a corps commander 
here. in Germany, as an inspector general 
to investigate the allegations and the en- 
tire conduct of the troop information pro- 
gram in the 24th Division. But the Penta- 
gon stepped into the picture and ordered 
General Walker’s relief and transfer to 


Heidelberg before General Brown had well 


started his investigation. 

This precipitate Pentagon action long be- 
fore an Official investigation had either 
proved or disproved the truth of the Over- 
seas Weekly article angered most officers 


here and stunned those in his division. 


The original press release, written in 
Washington, which was to announce Gen- 
eral Walker’s relief, was couched in such 
extreme terms, this correspondent was told, 
that a senior commander refused to pub- 
lish it. In the words of a subordinate he 
“blew his stack“ because of what he felt 
was Washington’s summary interference in 
the processes of military law and its inter- 
ference in the chain of command. 


His emphatic objections resulted in the 


alteration of the press release. Neverthe- 
less, General Walker was relieved and as- 
signed to Heidelberg, pending investigation 
by General Brown. This subsequently led to 
the oral admonition of General Walker by 
General Clarke. 

Recently, Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara, testifying before a Senate com- 
mittee about the Walker case, ordered the 
release to Congress and to the press of the 
voluminous records of General Brown’s in- 
vestigation. é 

It was in this report that the Army dis- 
closed that General Walker was a member 
of the John, R. Birch Society. Its release 
further disturbed the Army here. It was, 
they said, unprecedented in the memory 
of senior officers here. 

The report of an inspector general is 
usually considered, like the minutes of a 
grand jury, confidential, and is not re- 
leased. If the Inspector General's investi- 


gation leads to a court of inquiry or a court 


martial, the matters dealt with in the in- 
spector general’s report can be produced in 
court by witnesses under oath and subject 
to cross-examination. 

But General Walker’s case did not lead to 
a court; yet the Brown report was declassi- 
fied, not here, but by Washington. Further- 
more, it was made publicly available there, 
Army authorities say, before even part of it 
was given to General Walker. 

General Clarke felt in fairness to General 
Walker that a copy of the transcript should 
be sent to him. 

GETS PART OF TRANSCRIPT 


General Clarke’s intercession resulted last 


week in the receipt by General Walker of a 


small portion of the transcript of the inves- 
tigation, but not all of it has yet been re- 
ceived from Washington. 

This led to a statement by General Walker 
that he felt he was being tried in the press, 
and that he did not even know what the 
investigation had alleged. 

What the Army here describes as the over- 
riding by Washington of military custom 
and legal fairness has had even greater reper- 
cussions because of a third factor. 

There is real resentment among military 
Officers in Europe about some aspects of 
civilian leadership at high and low levels in 
the Pentagon. Many officers believe that 
Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs, is primarily respon- 
sible for what they regard as the deplorable 
handling of the Walker case. 

What some officers characterize as the ab- 
surd and often trivial censorship of senior 
Officers’ talks, many of which have nothing 
to do with communism or politics, has been 
resented. Particularly resented and often 
commented upon in the last week is the furor 
that accompanied the Jack Paar television 
show in West Berlin. 


Col. John M. Deane Jr., commanding of- 
ficer of the Second Battle Group in Berlin 
who received an oral admonition because of 
his part in the Paar show, is universally re- 
garded—as is General Walker—as a top- 
notch soldier. | 

Officers believe that Colonel Deane was 
made the goat because he carried out a Pen- 
tagon policy. The Army has been told to 
cooperate fully with the press, radio, and tel- 
evision and motion pictures. 

Officers here have long been irked, par- 


ticularly in recent months, by what they 


regard as interference with the chains of 
command and functions of command even 
by low-ranking civil servants in the Penta- 
gon. 

They say that directives from the Penta- 
gon, even in the Berlin crisis, frequently 
have been conflicting or indecisive, and 
sometimes, in their opinions, have been ini- 
mical to the U.S. interests. 


‘CENTRALIZATION SEEN 


The Army feels, in short, there has been 
far too much tendency to centralize every- 
thing in Washington and to “command 
squads” from there, and that there is no- 
where near enough “loyalty down” from the 
Pentagon to the field. 

Washington officials with the authority to 
formulate policies in a variety of fields duck 
responsibility if those policies, carried out 
by subordinates overseas, result in a public 
outburst, it is charged. 

There is still a fourth reason for the in- 
tense feeling here about the Walker case. 
Sympathy for the general, aroused by the 
foregoing factors, has been intensified be- 
cause of the great dislike of many American 
officers for the Overseas Weekly, which first 
aired the charges against General Walker. 

The Overseas Weekly is a privately owned. 
operation, which, under contract with the 
Army daily—the Stars and Stripes—is dis- 
tributed to Army newsstands throughout 
much of Europe. 

Its circulation of some 50,000 to 60,000 is 
almost exclusively among military men, 
chiefly enlisted men. 

The Overseas Weekly has a history of 
almost a decade of more or less continuous 
friction with Army authorities. It was 
barred briefly from PX and other Army news- 
stands in 1953, but a combination of con- 
gressional pressure and press charges in the 
United States that freedom of the press was 
being violated led to its restoration. 


FRICTION FREQUENT 


Intermittently ever since there have been 
various instances of friction, and suggestions 
by various Army commanders that it be 
barred from Army newsstands. Some Army 
authorities hold that freedom of the press 
is not at issue, that the Army has the au- 
thority to control its own sales on its own 
newsstands and that Playboy magazine, for 
instance, is not sold on Army newsstands here 
in Germany. . 

They say, however, that barring of the 
Overseas Weekly from Army stands would 
probably result in the cessation of publica- 
tion. Some officers say that at times the 
Overseas Weekly has been helpful in reveal- 
ing maladministration or malpractices that 
might have not have been detected by official 
channels. 

Recent surveys by the Army of many is- 
sues of the Overseas Weekly resulted in the 
classification of about 150 columns of news 
as unsavory courts-martial, 46 individual 
stories as featuring ridicule of military lead- 
ership, 22 on the antiofficer, pro-enlisted- 
man theme, and a total of more than 200 
stories dealing with prostitution, rape or 
other violence, some of them adjudged to 
be excessively descriptive or lurid. 

The Overseas Weekly believes it performs 
a service to the command by the publication 
of courts-martial records and by its revela- 
tion of service derelictions. But the Army 
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says the paper was returned to service news- 
stands in 1953 only after the owner had in- 
dicated that the Overseas Weekly desired to 
cooperate for the benefit of the command and 
would refrain from publishing “harmful ma- 
terial.” 

But, according to a recent report, the edi- 
torial policy has been and continues to be 
one of emphasis upon 
maladministration of tt the military.” 

Most, but not all 0 the many senior offi- 
cers this correspondent has talked to, agree 
with Secretary McNatuara’s description of the 
paper, im congressional testimony, as “per- 
sonally repulsive.” 

Because of the nature and history of this 
paper, which first aired the charges against 
General Walker, many were prejudiced in 
his favor. 

There had been a history of friction be- 
tween General Walker and the Overseas 
Weekly long before the general was relieved. 

Matters came to a head on December 28, 
1960, after Siegried Naujocks, a writer for 
the Overseas Weekly, was barred from the 
barracks of the 24th Division, here at Augs- 
burg and around Munich. 

General Walker took this action after Mr. 
Naujocks allegedly said to some personnel of 
the division that he had proof that General 
Walker was suffering from a brain tumor. 

General Walker had received a thorough 
medical examination after he had com- 
pPlamed of some headaches, but according 
to the Army, he showed no trace of any 
tumor. 

Efforts by the Overseas Weekly to have Mr. 
Naujocks readmitted to the 24th Division 
area followed. Appeals were turned down 
by both General Walker and General Clarke. 
The Army says that representatives of the 
Overseas Weekly then declared they would 
have to publish a story dealing with Gen- 
eral Walker. The publication on April 16, 
1961, of an account of a speech made by 
General Walker in January 1960—15 months 
nts A of other alleged details of 

the “pro-blue” program followed. 
SLUR ON TRUMAN ALLEGED 
It was in this speech that General Walker 


Truman, -as “leftist,” “pinks,” or “pinkos.” 

General Walker’s relief followed almost 
immediately, before the charges were inves- 
tigated. 

A spate of suits and cross-suits has 
stemmed from the Walker case. The Inter- 
national Media Co., publisher of the Over- 
_ Seas Weekly, sued General Walker in a 
Frankfurt court because of a statement 

made by General Walker after the publica- 
tion of the article linking him with the John 
Birch Society. General Walker inferentially 
equated the weekly with communism. 

This suit was dismissed on the ground of 
lack of jurisdiction by a German court after 
the Army had certified that General Walker’s 
statement was made in performance of offi- 
cial duties. 

The former public information officer and 
other personnel of 24th Division filed a suit 
alleging slander against the Overseas Weekly. 
The suit, too, was dropped by the Frank- 
furt prosecutor, on the basis—in German 
law—of insufficient public interest to war- 
rant prosecution. 

A third suit—a criminal complaint charg- 
ing defamatory statements—has been filed 
by General Walker against Siegfried Nau- 
jocks, the Overseas Weekly writer who was 
barred from the 24th Division barracks. 

The natural conservatism of Army officers, 
and their patriotism, plus formal orders to 
emphasize the dangers of communism to 
their troops, make them, of course, sym- 
8 to the objectives General Walker 


But many of them—including some offi- 
cers who most admire General Walker as a 


crime, sex and the 
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soldier—believe that what they describe as 
the general's fervid, intense, some say fanatic, 
single-minded concentration in after-duty 
hours and spare time upon anticommunism 
had destroyed his objectivity. 

And most of those this correspondent 
talked to disagree with the methods used, 
the materials employed, and with General 
Walker's alleged statements. 

But the great majority, including those. 
who disagree with General Walker, resent the 
‘way the case was handled. 


Welfare Showdown 
OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
September 1961 issue of the County Of- 
ficer, the official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, 
contains an excellent and thoughtful 
editorial written by Mr. Bernard F. Hil- 
lenbrand, executive director for the as- 
sociation, entitled “Welfare Showdown.” 


Mr. Hillenbrand explains some of the 
frustrations our officials are experienc- 
ing in seeking to carry out the programs 
to prevent want and warns of the seri- 
ous consequences of failing to fully re- 
view these programs and justify the pro- 
cedures under which these programs are 
operating. 

Every Member will be interested in Mr. 
Hillenbrand’s demand for a thorough 
national review by people of national 


stature: 
WELFARE SHOWDOWN 


(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand, executive 
director) 


Our national public welfare is a conglom- 
erate hash that defies citizen understanding. 
It was born in the depths of the depression 
and has not been rejustified to the American 
people for more than a quarter of a century. 
With the exception of the professional social 
workers, nobody seems able to understand 


the welter of State and Federal laws and. 


regulations. that are a bar to the most ef- 
fective administration of these vital pro- 
grams. 

One example: the 1935 Social Security Act 
required that aid-to-dependent children as- 
sistance must be paid in money rather than 
commodities. This is a fine principle, but 
blind adherence to this 26-year old law leads 
to ridiculous extremes. A social worker in 
North Carolina, for example, after first 
checking with the supervisor in the State 
welfare office, delivered an ADC payment to 
a mother in jail charged with public drunk- 
eness. The mother of course used the 
money to pay her attorney who defended her 
in court. The money was not used to 
shelter, clothe, or feed the needy child. 

Such cases are the rare exception but they 
make the news and collectively undermine 
these fine programs. 

We think it is time for a thorough review 
of the entire welfare program. 

We understand that with the financial 
assistance of the Field Foundation such a 
review is underway. We also think that 
this review will be of little value because it 
is being made exclusively by professional 
social workers. 
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This is like asking professional educators 
to review the education program—or letting 
soldiers review military expenditures. 

There are no finer, more able, more dedi- 
cated people in the world than the social 
workers and herein lies one of our problems. 

Their professionalization is such that they 
tend to think that the lay person and the 
elected official does not understand welfare 
matters. They have wrapped the program 
in so many layers of regulations that it iso- 
lates the decision making from the local 
citizen and the elected official. 

Every time that a county official wants to 
change direction or take a more active part 
in local welfare administration, he is told 
that it is illegal and that if he does so, his 
community will lose Federal aid. 

This has led to the tremendous frustra- 
tion and bitterness that we see welling up 
in the celebrated Newburgh * * * approach 
to welfare administration. 

This in turn leads to unfair treatment of 
the deserving in an effort to get the chiseler. 

The point is that we need facts and not 
emotion. We need a thorough national re- 
view and rejustification. We think it should 
be done by men and women of national 
stature. We would suggest that it be 
headed by one of our former Presidents or 
a person of similar status, so that results 
will carry the prestige that a matter of this 
tremendous seriousness deserves. Both so- 
cial workers and elected public officials 
should be represented but should not domi- 
nate such a group. 


Clark County Celebrates 42d Birthday 
This Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. RALPH | R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, my 
State of Idaho is in the midst of prepara- 
tions for its territorial centennial in 1963. 

Idahoans are very proud of our glorious 
history. Just as America is a melting 
pot of the nationalities of the world, so 
is Idaho. Ours is a State where the 
Germans, the Irish, the Welsh, and other 


nationalities who worship as Catholics, 


Mormons, Protestants, and other re- 
ligions, combine to devote their energies 
to building a great State and a heritage 
for their descendants. 

I would like to include with my re- 
marks two articles about the early set- 
tlers of the Clark and Jefferson Coun- 
ties of Idaho which appeared in the Idaho 
Post Register earlier this year and were 
written by a very fine and talented jour- 
nalist, William Stibal Pettite, who was 


also the judge of the probate court in 


Clark County and is an avid historian 
of this area’s early history: 
CLARK COUNTY CELEBRATES 42p BIRTHDAY 
THIS YEAR 
(By William Stibal Pettite) 
Dusois.—Clark County, Idaho’s smallest in 
tion, Celebrated its 42d birthday in 
1961. No celebrations were scheduled by the 
county but many citizens whose families 
played a role in the founding recalled the 
day in 1919 when Gov. David William Davis 
signed the county into being. 
The bill to create the county was author- 
ized by George B. Allen, then a representative 
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from old Fremont County, Allen, a Spencer 
merchant, served for many years as the Clark 
auditor and recorder. His wife, Caroline, 
was appointed the first recorder and auditor 
of the new county. He died in 1936 and Mrs. 
Allen in 1940. 

Allen’s bill the new county be 
named Clark in honor of Sam K. Clark. 
Clark was a beloved settler in the area, com- 
ing there in 1896 from the Centennial Valley 
near Monida. An Ohio native, he had repre- 
sented Fremont in the legislature and later 
for many years as senator from Clark county. 
He was a leading rancher and business figure 
in Idaho until his death in 1933. 

WITNESSED SIGNING 

Special guests of Governor Davis when he 
signed the new bill into effect were a num- 
ber of county leaders. W. F. Dillon, a Dubois 
railroad official who later moved to Pocatello, 
Richard W. Katendahl, city attorney of 
Dubois and former city attorney of Idaho 
Falls. Katendahl, an officer in World War I, 
was also a Bingham county attorney, before 
locating at Dubois in 1915. 

Elmer Davis, a prominent Medicine Lodge 
rancher, and C. P. Button, newspaper pub- 
lisher, were also present, along with Sam 
Clark and George Allen. Davis later moved 
to Boise and Button moved in 1920 to Nampa, 
where he entered the real estate business. 
Button was appointed the first probate judge 
of Clark County. A native of Wisconsin, he 
had been associated with newspapers there, 
in Canada, and at Clark Fork, before moving 
to Dubois in 1914. He also served a term as 
U.S. land commissioner. 

State officials present, besides Governor 
Davis, were Lt. Gov. Charles C. Moore of St. 
Anthony and John K. White of Boise. 

Moore, who died a couple of years ago, 
became Governor soon after. He had helped 
found Ashton and served in 1903-7 as a 
representative from Fremont County, and 
was also a leading banker. He was also 
credited with placing the industrial school 
at St. Anthony. 

White was then commissioner of public 
welfare for Idaho. He had served on San 
Juan Hill in the Spanish-American war of 


1898. Before becoming commissioner, he 


had been secretary to Governors Hawley, 
Haines, Alexander, and Davis, and to Senator 
Heyburn. 

Governor Davis was from American Falls, 
where he was a banker. An Iowa native, he 
had served Idaho as a State senator in 1912 
and was defeated for Governor in 1916, but 
won 2 years later. 

COUNTY LEADERS 


At the time Clark County was created from 
the northern and western parts of Fremont 
County, Governor Davis cited the following 
as among the leaders for a new county: John 
W. Hays, William and Frank Pyke, Grant 
Soule, William A. Patt, J. P. Jacoby, James 
Denning, J. D. Wood, Frank Hagenbarth, J. 
F. Reno, J. T. Gayle, J. E. Paul, the Ellis 


brothers of Medicine Lodge, and E. M. Miller. 


Hays, a prominent Democrat, was named 
the first assessor of the new county. An 
Iowa native, he was a popular rancher and 
businessman of the area. His widow, the 


former Olive Kendrick of Camas, still resides 


at Dubois. 
The first county commissioners were 


Jacoby, Denning, and Jensen. Jacoby, for 


whom the Jacoby district is named, was a 
longtime rancher and civic leader. His 
daughter is Mrs. H. R. Harn, of Dubois. 
Christian Jensen was a Denmark native who 


had settled at Kilgore in 1895. James Den- 


ning was a native of Ireland, who had settled 
at Howe in 1894 and was associated with 
US. Senator W. A. Clark, of Montana. Later 
Denning, a leader in the Catholic church, 
was active in ranching in Clark County. 


FIRST ATTORNEY 


The first county attorney was Grant Soule, 
who now lives in Clearfield, Utah. Soule 
was a prominent attorney for many years, 
being a candidate for attorney general of 
Idaho at one time. Soule was also elected 
as the first Clark County attorney, defeating 
Katendahl and Robert Wedekind. 

The first treasurer was Mrs. Bessie Meeker 
Green, who now lives in Pocatello. Mrs. 
Green’s father was a prominent dentist at 
Dubois. Earl Main was the first sheriff. His 
widow, a member of the Idaho Falls Pedersen 
family, died last year in Chicago. Coroner 
was William A. Patt, of Humphrey, who 
settled there in 1897. Capt. Dan T. Murphy 
was the first surveyor. An engineer, he 
moved to Dubois around 1913 from Minne- 
sota. 

FIRST MAYOR 

The first mayor of Dubois was Charles H. 
Oakley. A Democrat, he served 3 years. 
Mayor Oakley died in 1938 at 77. A native 
of Pennsylvania, he first came to east Idaho 
in 1883 settling at Old Beaver, near Spencer. 
In 1888 he was operating a hotel and saloon 
at Camas, moving in 1892 to Dubois. He sold 
his bar there in 1910 and entered into other 
business and ranch activities. 

While Clark County is but 42 years old, 
the community of Dubois is some 70 years 
of age. This county seat town was named 
in honor of Fred T. Dubois, then Idaho’s 
US. Senator. Senator Dubois, who lived 
for many years at Blackfoot, was also the 
last Territorial delegate to Congress from 
Idaho, serving from 1887-90. Dubais served 
his first term in the Senate as a Republican 
in 1891-97 and his second as a Democrat 
from 1901-07. 

He was replaced in the Senate by William 
E. Borah. As U.S. marshal for Idaho from 
1882-86, Dubois was in charge of ting 
hundreds of polygamous practicing ple in 
east Idaho. He once related that this was 
what he considered his most accomplished 
work. He was a native of Illinois, where 
his father was State auditor. Of French 
background, he moved to Idaho in the 1870’s, 
and for many years was a high official of the 
Masonic lodge. 


EARLY. GERMAN SETTLERS STILL ACTIVE ON 
FarRM 


(By William S. Pettite) 


ROBERTS.—An alert, but frail appearing, 
84-year-old woman—Mrs. Katherine (Jacob) 
Hochwart—still does her daily housework 
and chores on the homestead she and her 
late husband settled on in 1902. In fact, she 
does her housekeeping in the same home 
that she and her husband built in 1902. 

With a keen mind and a kind word for 
all, Mrs. Katherine Hochwart is the last 
adult member of the large German or Ger- 
man background group that settled in force 
in Market Lake by 1902. By that time, Mar- 
tin Patrie, the land promoter and Idaho 
political leader, had sold nearly all of the 
large and small homesteads in and around 
the growing community of Market Lake, now 
called Roberts. 

Several years before, Patrie had filled a 
large segment of the area with homesteads 
being worked by members of the Czechoslo- 
vak background, who had arrived in the 
main, from Nebraska. Now, he sought a 
large German group seeking to settle in the 
new frontier of Idaho, as he called it. Patrie, 
himself a native of Baden, Germany, found 
just the group in Wisconsin. Most of the 
Market Lake German settlers came from 
Wisconsin, especially from the area of Mil- 
waukee. 

ADS PUBLISHED 

To obtain these settlers, Patrie, trustee 

of the homestead land for eastern interests, 
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again placed ads in daily newspapers of 
‘Illinois, New York, Wisconsin and Nebraska. 


(An early German family to move to Market 
Lake were the Burggrafs, who came in 1897, 
earlier than most of the other German 
settlers. The Nicholas Burggraf family came 
from Minnesota. Another early German 
family were the O. D. Bells.) 

Other families of German und 
were the Eichinger, Moder, Freiday, Keller, 
Deahl, Edelmayer, Freuf, David, Gellings, 
Schmitoz, Thornberg Heckmann, Commiskey, 
and Wengert families. Most of these fam- 
ilies have since moved from their early 
homesteads, though some of their heirs still 
farm in the area. 

Mrs. Hochwart recalls many early hard- 
ships in settling and the removal of many 


acres of sagebrush for crop planting. She 


also can remember the construction of the 
Roberts Catholic Chuch in 1911, which her 
husband helped to build. Up to that time 
she stated, mass or church services had been 
held at various homes. Priests arrived on 
horseback on their calls. At one time, due 
to the large number of German and Czech 
peoples in Market Lake, the Catholic Church 
was the largest of the two churches in the 
community; there being a Baptist Church, 
which had been built around 1904. (The 
Presbyterian Church was constructed in 1918 
and the LDS ward about 10 years later.) 
Mrs. Hochwart, besides being the last of the 
adult German settlers is also the oldest 
member of the Roberts Catholic Church. 


CIVIC LEADERS 
Mrs. Hochwart also relates that for many 


years members of the German and Czech | 


groups held many positions of trust in the 
community and county. She recalls that 
Lewis Ledvina and William Stibal served as 
postmasters, that Peter David, Joseph Led- 
vina, Frank Panek, O. D. Bell, N. Burg- 
graf, Sr., F. E. Freiday, L. F. Deahl, A. Tom- 
chak, William and A. W. Stibal, C. Lapacek, 
and N. Bichinger, were among those elected 
to the board of the Butte & Market Lake 
Canal Co. Panek and Stibal also served as 
officers of the banks at Roberts. 

According to Mrs. Hochwart, William Stibal 
was the spokesman for the early home- 
steaders for many years, devoting much time 


and many trips for the settlers. Deahl op- 


erated a large grain business at Market Lake. 
Miss Kate Burggraf served as county school 
supérintendent. She and her sister, Ann, 
both taught at Market Lake, too. 

BAVARIA NATIVE 


Mrs. Hochwart, a native of Bavaria, Ger- 
many, came to America shortly before the 
turn of the century. As Miss Katherine 
Laurer, she settled in Wisconsin. Her hus- 
band to be had arrived in the United States 
in 1892. He was also a native of Bavaria. 
In 1901 they were married in Mellon, Wis. 
Until they moved to Market Lake, Hochwart 
had been engaged in the tannery business. 
(Bavaria at the time of their births was a 
formal country of its own and was not then 
a part of Germany, Mrs. Hochwart stated.) 

The Hochwarts were also related to the 
Moder and Eichinger families, who settled 
at Roberts. Mrs. John Moder was a sister 
to Hochwart and Mrs. Nicholas Eichinger was 
a sister to Mrs. Hochwart. 

STOPPING PLACE 
The Hochwart homestead, of now some 


240 acres, is located about 1% miles south 


of Roberts. Their home was once a stop- 
ping place for the many Indians who used 

roam the area in the early days. The 
* is now farmed by a son, Hugo, 
who is active as a member of the Roberts 
Cemetery District Board. Hugo and his wife, 
the former Florence Steinke, of Idaho Falls, 
have eight children. Their home is in the 
rear of the original homestead. 
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Though the senior Hochwarts lost two 


rushing cars of the highways 
Much 


Mrs. Hochwart can view the many 
changes knowing that her family and other 
hard-working German settlers helped to 
make this progress possible in Idaho. 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission before the 
annual membership meeting of the In- 
dependent Natural Gas Association 


meeting at Houston, Tex., on September 


19, 1961. Mr. Swidler brings to his new 


opinion, one of the great, if not the 

greatest, Chairmen of a most impor- 

tant regulatory agency of Government. 
New Drrecrions rn Gas REGULATION 


(An address by Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, before the an- 
nual membership meeting of Independent 
Natural Gas Association meeting, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Sept. 19, 1961) 
It is appropriate that I give my first talk 
on natural gas here in Houston, the heart 
of the petroleum country and the headquar- 


pees 


t one could not win for losing, 


tions and consolations. There are enough 


interesting problems to go around, and 


to 
spare. The associations, both within the 
agency and with the people of the indus- 


zooming 
progress has been made in Idaho 
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terprise in developing a sound basis of reg- 
ulation. I firmly believe that with your 
cooperation and the cooperation of the 
other interests concerned, an equitable and 
generally satisfactory method for regulating 
producer rates can be found. I am fully 
aware that this will prove a difficult and 
complex task. If I have learned nothing 
else in the almost 3 months I have served 
on the Commission I have at least learned 
this much, But the great importance of the 
task to all the parties concerned makes it 
necessary that we find such a solution and 
remove the price uncertainty which has 
Plagued the industry in recent years. 

The title of this talk, selected 2 months 
ago on the spur of the moment for the con- 
venience of the gentlemen who must make 
up their program long in advance, creates a 
natural expectation that I have come here 
prepared to spell out the course of Federal 
gas regulation in the years to come. I am 
afraid I cannot live up to the premise of 
the title, although it was I who suggested 
it. I do propose, however, to tell you all 
that I can at the moment about the shape 
of my thinking on the major gas regulation 
problems of the Commission. I must cau- 
tion you that I cannot speak for the Com- 
mission, but only for myself. Because my 
acquaintance with the industry is still re- 
cent, my own views are subject to change 
without notice in the light of additional in- 
formation and changing circumstances. 

I shall want to use this occasion to make 
some general observations about the prob- 
lems of the gas industry, but I know that 
your primary interest is in the developing 
regulatory pattern for gas producers. I shall 
speak of that first. 

I am fully aware of the grest responsibili- 
ties of the Commission in the field of pro- 
ducer rates. This year the industry will 
probably sell something in the order of 13 
trillion cubic feet of gas. A difference of a 
cent a thousand cubic feet is equal to $130 
million a year. A cent a thousand difference 
is the value of the estimated proven re- 
serves is equal to approximately 82 ½ billion. 
If we calculate on the basis of the estimates 
of recoverable gas in the ground in the 
United States, each cent per thousand is 
roughly equal to $15 billion. These are in- 
deed astronomical figures, even in Texas, so 
large that in computing them I checked sev- 
eral times to be sure I was not running in 
an extra string of eros. They emphasize 
that the rate decisions of the Commission 
have an enormous economic impact, and 
that they must be made with the most sober 


care for fair. dealing as between producers 


and consumers. I can assure you the Com- 
mission does not take this responsibility 
lightly. 

The problem, of course, is how to apply the 
rate standards of the Natural Gas Act to 
producer rates. I do not need to review 


which have been made to regulate producer 
rates. The principal present vehicles for 
such regulation are the two area rate pro- 
ceedings recently instituted by the Commis- 
sion. I want to discuss these proceedings 
with you. 

On no subject in the gas industry is there 
more intense interest than in the question 
of the future course of the area rate pro- 

Into these proceedings have been 
consolidated hundreds of separate cases that 
now involve directly prices for the gas pro- 
duced from two of the Nation’s most prolific 
gas production areas, and which may set a 
pattern for pricing the entire industry out- 
put at the producer’s level. Interest has 
been heightened by the change in the mem- 
bership of the Commission, which now in- 
cludes only one member who participated in 
issuing the area rate orders; by the hearings, 
themselves, in which many producers have 
joined in preparing comprehensive studies 
on an areawide and oe basis; by 


1 
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speculation as to the possibility of early 
Commission clarification of its area pricing 
policies in response to the parties’ requests 


for such clarification; and, finally, by the 


report of Chief Examiner Marsh in the 
southern Louisiana proceeding, which raised 
explicitly the question whether area rate 
were useful ratemaking 

devices. 
My own present view on the last question 
is that the area rate proceedings will prob- 
ably prove to be the most important single 


tool for developing a sound framework of. 


producer rate regulation. They seem to me 
to be a promising administrative innovation 
which should be pushed forward with all 
dispatch and vigor. I say this because I do 
not believe the production of natural gas 
lends itself readily to an individual well-by- 
well or even company-by-company cost-of- 
service and rate-of-return approach. The 
man who risks his money to find gas is not 
like the ordinary public utility, if for no 
other reason than because under the law he 
has no public service obligation until he 
dedicates the gas he finds to the public serv- 
ice. But there are other reasons. The typi- 
cal utility is a safe industry with a protected 


investment and consequently limited yield on 


the investment. The independent producer 
exemplifies the virtues of the pioneering en- 
trepreneur. He risks his money—and the risk 


Is real—in the hope of a large reward if he is 


successful. We cannot expect him to con- 
tinue risking his money exploring for gas 
at the pace which the national interest re- 
quires without offering hope of something 
more than a return on the money expended 
at the level which is usual for the largely 
risk-free investments in conventional utility 
enterprises. 

From the consumers’ point of view, the 
cost-plus formula which is applied to most 
utilities would deprive consumers of the 
benefits of the drive toward economy and 


efficiency which results when each producer 


reaps the reward for his efforts. While I do 
not doubt, and I remind you that I speak 
only for myself, that the Commission could 
somehow cut through the technical obstacles 
to an individual cost-of-service approach, 


area rates, if workable, seem to me to be far 


preferable for producers and consumers alike. 

The two area-rate proceedings for the 
Permian Basin and southern Louisiana, can 
be expedited and given more meaning and 
direction by further Commission orders. 


For example, the Commission has yet to say 


whether the purpose of the proceedings is to 
provide a floor, a ceiling, or a norm, for gas 
sold within the respective areas. In an- 
nouncing that it was departing from con- 
ventional ratemaking practices, the Com- 
mission set standards which opened the door 
to any evidence remotely dealing with the 
economics, financing, technology, and his- 
tory of the industry. The Commission recog- 
nized it was breaking new ground and that 
it would be necessary to issue additional 
policy statements from time to time clarify- 
ing various issues. In the absence of such 
clarification, the record in the proceedings 
is apt to be so enormous that it would 
provide a poor basis for decision and review. 


While my present thinking is that the 
area-rate proceedings are a potentially im- 
portant administrative device, they can be 
useful only if appropriate and comprehen- 
sive ground rules are put into effect. This 
has been the oonsistent cry of all parties. 
The ultimate responsibility for seeing that 
these ground rules are formulated is on the 
Commission. That duty we can neither 
shirk nor delegate, even though we will re- 
quire the parties in the proceedings to aid us 
by giving us their views and suggestions. I 
assure you that we are hard at work on this 
task and it is my earnest hope that we 
will have the answers, or the bulk of the 
answers, in the near future. 
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3 The one evidentiary matter on which the 

Commission has given a clue to its thinking 
is with respect to evidence on cost. The 
major parties to this proceeding have been 
ordered to complete a questionnaire on costs 
pursuant to the Co ion’s order of Au- 
gust 2, 1961. I might say in passing that 
we have received many helpful suggestions 
from the producers for clarification of this 
questionnaire, and we are incorporating them 
in some revised sheets that will enable us 
to obtain the needed information in a man- 
ner that is more convenient to you. We are 
also hard at work on an abbreviated ques- 
tionnaire for the small producers. 

The cost questionnaire makes clear the 
Commission view that area rates cannot be 
promulgated without a knowledge of at least 
the overall cost of producing gas within the 
area. As it happens, I did not participate in 
the promulgation of the August 2 order re- 
quiring the submission of cost data, but this 
was only because I did not have sufficient 
background at the time to feel justified in 
voting on so complex a matter. However, I 
am in thorough accord with the order and, 
indeed, I do not see how the area rate pro- 
ceedings can arrive at any useful conclusion 
without the cost data called for by the order. 

I fully appreciate the difficulty of the al- 
locations necessary in determining the cost 
of gas, or perhaps more properly, a cost of 

. I cannot believe, however, that any 
of you conduct your business operations with- 
out some concept of costing, and allocations 
are the heart of costing in this as in many 
other industries. By the same token I feel 
you will agree that when we seek to deter- 
mine a fair price for your product and serv- 
ices we should have a reasonably complete 
idea of your costs. The Natural Gas Act, the 
courts, the consumers, and from the indica- 
tions in your pleadings, you, yourselves, can- 
not be satisfied with regulated prices which 
are not somehow related to costs. By em- 
: g the necessity of cost information, 
I do not mean to imply that costs, plus a 
utility return, should constitute the limit 
of the price. I fully realize that gas is not 
available until it is discovered and that there 
must be an incentive for discovering more 
and more gas if the industry is to remain 


healthy. I do not delude myself that simply 


recovering costs plus a 6-percent return on 
investment is a sufficient incentive. 


I am not unmindful of the extent to which 


this industry has been haunted by a past in 
which natural gas was all but a waste to be 
flared off or sold at whatever price could be 
had from local users, like the calves’ liver 
which the meat markets of my early years 
would give away to purchasers of other 
meats. Natural gas has now emerged as one 
of the principal petroleum products, much 


sought after for its own sake. The enormous 


demand for natural gas requires assigning 
to it a fair share of the costs of the well 
and of related exploratory expenses. 

I want to assure this group that I do not 
believe that gas, any more than calves’ liver, 
should be priced on the basis of its market 
status of a half or even a quarter century 
ago. 

I believe that area prices, to be an effec- 
tive form of regulation, must be set as ceil- 
ings and not as floors. I do not mean to rule 
out completely the possibility of limited ex- 
ceptions to area ceilings when such excep- 
tions can be made without substantial effect 
on the ceiling. However, if every company 
insists that unless limited by contract it has 
the right to the area rate as a floor plus any- 
thing more it can get in an individual de- 
termination, we may as well use an individ- 
ual cost of service rate base method from. 
the outset. I have been led to believe that 
many of you feel, as I now do, that such 
regulation is not feasible for producers. 
However, some of the recent producer plead- 
ings contend that any area rate decision 
must include a reservation which would al- 
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low inefficient, or unlucky pro- 
ducers to get a higher price by an individual 
cost of service showing. These producers 
seem to believe that rate base cost of service 
pricing may be workable for raising prices 
from a floor, although worthless for fixing 
a ceiling. It seems to me that such a position 
would make the area pricing approach 
meaningless. 

The basic idea behind area pricing is uni- 
formity of prices and administrative sim- 
plicity. If area proceedings are merely to 
determine rates which each individual com- 
pany would be free to take or leave, we would 
accomplish very little. In fact I would 
then view these cases as a giant step back- 
ward. Fixing area prices based on areawide 
costs and conditions would allow the in- 
dividual company that is more efficient to 
reap the benefits of its efficiency. But to 
allow the company that is less efficient or not 
so fortunate to have higher rates would, in 
my judgment, allow the producers both to 
have their cake and eat it. It would be too 
much to expect consumers to accept such a 
heads-you-win tails-I-lose approach. I 
doubt also that it would meet enthusiastic 
reception by the courts. 

The concept of area rates as a norm, which 
might be increased for a particular pro- 
ducer on his application and proof of in- 
adequacy, or reduced on the initiative of 
the Commission or purchasing interests on 
proof that the area rate was excessive as to 
him, seems to me to be no better than an 
area floor. It would not provide producers 
with the vital assurance they need as to 
market price before they invest in new 
drilling ventures. Moreover, a norm would 
be more likely to be breached on the high 
side than the low because each producer 
knows his own circumstances better than 
do his customers or even the Commission 
staff. If such a system were to work per- 
fectly, it would be the practical equivalent 
of individual determinations on a cost basis, 
which we are all agreed does not conform 
well to the structure or economics of the 
natural gas business. 

Before leaving the subject of the area rate 
hearings, let me say that I am impressed by 
the serious efforts of practically all parties 
to help make these proceedings a success. 
I have welcomed the comments of record by 
a large segment of the producer respondents 
that these proceedings should be given a 
fair test before the Commission considers 
abandoning them. ‘The parties are, I trust, 
well along in the preparation of their evi- 
dence in both proceedings. The Commission 
staff, I assure you, is working equally as 
hard. With a continuation of this effort I 
am convinced that we can bring these cases 
to an expeditious and meaningful con- 
clusion. 

On that note of optimism, I should like to 
leave the area rate proceedings and speak 
generally of a few of the steps which we hope 
to be able to take in the near future to solve 
some of the procedural problems of natural 
gas regulation which are giving difficulty to 
every segment of the industry. 

A continuing problem of regulation is to 


avoid needless uncertainty as to Commission 


policies. Such uncertainties add to the case- 
load, stimulate litigation, and waste the time 
of everyone concerned. I hope that the Com- 
mission can turn to the increasing use of 
policy statements to express Commission 
policies in a clear-cut and comprehensive 
way, rather than waiting for policies to 
emerge fragment by fragment from a mass 
of decisions in long-drawn-out cases. 

I hope also that we can write our opinions 
in such a way that practictioners can more 
readily identify the policies underlying the 
decisions. This is the proper function of an 
opinion. What we say on a given question 
should apply generally to all similar cases, so 
that once the Commission has decided a 
question it should not be necessary to bring 
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up the question again. We shall attempt to 
leave no doubts as to the basis for our de- 
cisions. 


The Commission will continue to give ever- 


increasing attention to the internal process- 
ing of our work. I hope we shall be able to 
schedule the steps in each important case so 
that the Commission can know from day 
to day where any important case stands and 
at what point it is being held up if it isn’t 
moving. You should not have to come to us 
to point out that your cases are lagging or 
need expediting. We should be the first to 
know it, and before you could come to us to 
complain of delay we should be hard at work 
trying to eliminate the bottleneck if one 
exists. 

On one such item we are determined to 
make progress. I am pledged to do what 
I can to simplify and expedite our rate in- 
vestigations. I am hopeful that we can con- 
centrate more on the significant issues and 
find ways to avoid duplicating your efforts. 
In turn, may I ask that the industry provide 
our field staff with every reasonable assist- 
ance, including the preparation of requested 
schedules and statements. The industry ap- 
plicants can supply this material quickér and 
at less cost than the FPC men can take off 
the data from your books. Through such co- 
operation, we can reduce the time which our 
representatives spend in your offices as well 
as the time between the filing of a case and 
its final disposition. 

We are also considering a revision of. our 
procedural rules to require a little more cer- 
tainty from you at the time of filing as to 
where you stand and upon what you rely. 
In reading our regulation for pipeline filings 
for a price increase, it appears to me that we 
come close to requiring that you file your 
case-in-chief when you make your filing. 
We may find it necessary to say that this is 
precisely what you are required to file, and 
that a filing which is not accompanied by 
all of the facts upon which you will rely will 
be rejected as an insufficient filing. 

By requiring that your cases be fully pre- 
pared in advance of filing, that our staff 
streamline its field investigations, and that 


intervenors with a common interest. pool 


their efforts, by handing down clear 
dents so that settled issues need not be re- 
litigated, by obtaining additional Commis- 
sion personnel to handle our caseload, and 
by setting cases for prompt hearing we 
hope to have a fighting chance of deciding 
cases within the 5-month suspension period. 
That is our immediate goal as to pipeline 
cases and our ultimate goal as to producer 
cases once the initial area rate cases provide 
the ground rules. We shall make every ef- 
fort to clean up our backlog of cases and to 
try new cases expeditiously. It will take 
time to get current, but we shall not. stop 
trying until we have done so. 

Let me interject at this point that when 
I speak of setting target periods for the dis- 
position of cases, I am referring to cases in 


I refer, of course, to the delays occasioned 
by judicial review. The only way in which 
the Commission can minimize this delay 
is by taking its postions as soundly as pos- 
sible and to explain them in well-reasoned 
. But others may help too. 

It is true, I know, that a good deal of the 

natural gas litigation has been initiated by 


third party interests who were not confident 


4 
— 
— 
— 
which the applicants seek the earliest pos- 
sible determination and cooperate fully for : 
that purpose. The provision of the Natural ; 
Gas Act which limits any suspension of rate 4 
, — increases to 5 months itself may create an : 
incentive to delay. Obviously it will never be 
possible for the Commission to close a case | 
within the target period if it must drag ! 
reluctant parties through each step of the | 
proceedings. 
, As you know, there is one source of ex- “4 
tensive delay which is in great measure 
outside of the control of the Commission. 
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as to the Commission's ability to protect 
the pubiic interest. I hope their confidence 
will grow and that the Commission’s dedi- 
cation to the protection of the paramount 
public interest will become so clear that 
it will not be necessary for third parties to 
intervene in the future to the extent that 
they have felt required to do so in the past. 
I hope also that the parties will feel inclined 
to abide by our decisions in a much larger 

proportion of the cases. Being realistic, I 
will say that I do not expect a decline in 
natural gas litigation of such magnitude 
as to decimate the bar. 

This is perhaps an appropriate occasion 
to solicit the fullest possible cooperation 
from the industry in the Commission’s ad- 
- ministration of the Natural Gas Act. I have 
already had the pleasure of meeting a large 
number of the executives of the industry 
as they individually paid me the honor of 
a visit to my office to meet me and to wish 
me well. To many of them I had the oppor- 
tunity of saying, as I have said also to men 

ting the consumers’ interests, that 
I would welcome any suggestions which, 
from their experience with the work of the 
Commission, they might wish to offer as a 
basis for improving and expediting the Com- 
mission’s work in the natural gas field. I 
now extend the same invitation to all of you. 
I can assure you that every suggestion will 
be fairly considered on its merits. 

My acquaintance with the physical base 
of the industry, limited as it has been, has 
created in me an enormous respect for the 
technology of the industry and for the 
gifted people of many occupations and pro- 
fessions who make the industry run. The 
thousands of wells, many of great depth, 
which have been drilled in every kind of 
terrain and in the ocean itself; the giant 
pipes which have been laid on high ground, 
in swamps, across river beds and in deep 
water; the gathering and compressing sta- 
tions and stripping plants, some of them 
many miles out of sight of land; the complex 
of pipelines which now lay across the whole 
length and breadth of our country; these 
are all a tribute to the enormous techno- 
logical development which has been required 
in order to bring gas to the homes in vir- 
tually every metropolitan center of our 


country. Because most of these facilities 


are either buried or are located at great 
distances from the places where the gas is 
used, most gas consumers are probably en- 
tiely umaware of the engineering genius 
and the managerial skill, let alone the huge 
investment, which lies behind the gas sup- 
ply upon which their comfort and welfare 
depend. Little does the housewife in Chi- 
cago or New York visualize the activities 
and the investments which underlie the 
gas supply which comes to her from half a 
continent away. 

As you can undoubtedly see, I am still far 
from a complete understanding of the natu- 
ral gas industry. To me it is both fascinat- 
ing and perplexing, full of puzzles and para- 
doxes. The greatest of these paradoxes 
seems to me to be that in this, the fifth 
largest industry in the Nation, accounting 
for about one-third of all of the energy con- 
sumed in the Nation and serving over 34 
million consumers, there is no unified re- 
sponsibility for supplying the requirements 
of the consumers. The distributing com- 
pany, when it needs greater supplies, must 
depend upon the reserves of producers with 
which it does not even have direct contrac- 
-tual relations and who are joined with it 
only through the pipeline company inter- 
mediary. 

My background in the electric utility field, 
where integrated operations are the rule, 
makes me wonder how a system with no uni- 
fied responsibility could operate efficiently. 
It seems apparent that there must be more 
to this system of supply than meets the eye. 
Thus far, I have heard of no failure of sup- 
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ply to any existing consumers, and the 

households across the Nation are apparently 
comfortably confident that the gas they need 
will be there when they call for it. Upon 
this consumer confidence that the gas will 
always be there when the household fur- 
nace, the kitchen range, and the water 
heater are turned on, even, or especially, in 
the coldest weather of northern winters, the 
whole success of the industry depends. If 
this confidence should once be impaired, the 
damage to the industry would be irrepara- 
ble. All elements of the industry must work 
together to instill and maintain a justified 
sense of complete assurance in the adequacy 


and continuity of natural gas supply, and 


at a price which will preserve its status as 
a fuel which is not one convenient and de- 
pendable, but inexpensive as well. 

The Federal Power Commission has played 
a significant role in the development of the 
natural-gas industry. It has been the forum 
through which natural gas supplies have 
been channeled from points of production 
to points of use. It has provided the con- 
suming public with assurance that adequate 
gas supplies were available for the new lines 
which were certificated, and it has provided 
investors with assurance that the new in- 
vestments were desirable, feasible, and eco- 
nomically sound. It has provided vital sup- 
port for the industry’s growth from an infant 
to a giant. The Commission’s activities un- 
der the Natural Gas Act have not only bene- 
fited the industry, but despite the delay in 
producer rate regulation have also afforded 
a large measure of protection to the con- 
sumer. The Commission has an equally im- 
portant role to play in the industry’s future. 
I believe that the contribution of the Com- 
mission in the years to come will be as not- 
able and constructive as the contribution 
it has made in the past. 

I am frank to say that when a position on 
the Federal Power Commission was first 
broached to me, I had my doubts that this 
was the field of activity or the agency to 
which I should want to dedicate the next 
few years of my life. I wondered whether 
in this area of activity, so traditional in its 
objectives and so hedged with procedural 
restraints, there was an opportunity to ex- 
ercise such qualities of imagination and ini- 
tiative as I might possess. The last few 
months have removed my doubts. The work 
of the Commission is as full of important, 
live, and pressing problems as one could 
hope to find anywhere. These are problems 
which cry for energetic and imaginative 
treatment. My question is now the reverse, 
whether it is possible for me to measure up 
to the challenge and to play my part in the 
Commission’s work of bringing greater order 
and progress to this vital industry, and 
greater stability and protection to the con- 
suming public. I can only assure you that 
I shall pever be satisfied until the Commis- 
sion has developed rules which are fair to 
all of the elements of the industry as well 
as to the consumers and which constitute a 
foundation upon which the men of enter- 
prise who characterize the industry can 
continue to build. 


The Sane Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 


misfortune to be necessarily absent yes- 
terday during the consideration of House 


| September 21 
Resolution 393. However, I wish at this 


time to pay tribute to our colleague, the 


Honorable JOSEPH W. MARTIN, In., whose 


long and great service to his country 


is honored in the presentation and.ac- 
ceptance of the sculpture to be placed in 
the rotunda of the Old House Office 
Building. It is a fitting remembrance to 
be paid to one so well respected, yes, 
revered, aS JOE MARTIN. 

Although I was not a Member of the 
Congress during his terms as Speaker of 
the House, I shall always value his gen- 
erous help and sound advice when I 
first came to this august body. His 
counsel has not been limited to any one 
group, but it is unselfishly available to 
all who may seek it. Part of his great- 
ness is this generosity of personal re- 
lationships. 

JOE MARTIN’s 19 terms as a Member of 
the House of Representatives have been 
filled with few years of calm and tran- 
quility in our national and international 
affairs and many periods of crisis and 
tension. No matter what the order of 
the day may have been, his evaluation of 
the situation and his leadership were 
always primary factors in the ultimate 
result. 

I am deeply grateful to the National 
Federation of Republican Women for 
their generosity in appropriately honor- 
ing one of the great men of America, our 
own beloved Jox MARTIN. 


Employment Conditions, Spruce Pine Dis- 
trict, Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey 
Counties, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER © 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us from the mica producing areas are 
gravely concerned about the prospects of 
the termination of the mica program. 

Recently agencies of the State govern- 
ment in North Carolina prepared a state- 
ment on employment conditions in 
Avery, Mitchell;and Yancey Counties as 
related to the mining and * of 
mica. 

Since mica is such an important com- 
modity in our overall defense planning, 
I felt that this information would be of 
interest to my colleagues and, therefore, 
I include it in the Appendix of today’s 
RECORD: 

EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS, SPRUCE PINE DIS- 
TRICT, AVERY, MITCHELL, AND YANCEY COUN- 
TIES, N.C. 

On July 1, 1952, under Public Law 206 of 
the 83d Congress, the Federal Government 
through its General Services Administration 
began a program of purchasing domestically 


produced block, film and hand-cobbed mus- 


covite mica. This program is due to expire 
on June 30, 1962, or when the original quota 
of 25,000 short tons of hand-cobbed mica or 
its equivalent is reached. On June 30, 1961, 


the equivalent of 22,933 tons had been pur- 


chased, which leaves a balance of 2,067 tons 
to be purchased between July 1, 1961, and 
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June 30, 1962. During the quarter ending 


June 30, 1961, 629 tons were purchased. At 
this rate of purchase the required 25,000 tons 
will be secured and the program will end in 
May 1962 (exhibit I). 

Between July 1, 1952, and June 30, 1961, a 
total of $23,623,704 was paid for mica pro- 
duced in the United States. Of this amount, 
— Mica Purchasing Depot at Spruce Pine, 

, paid 618.777, 317.28 for mica produced 
— poll on Carolina. The best figures available 
indicate that approximately 80 percent of 
the mica produced in North Carolina comes 
from the Spruce Pine district of Avery, 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties. This means 
that between July 1, 1952, and June 30, 1961, 
as a result of the mica program, approxi- 
mately $15,021,863.82 or $1,669,094.86 per 


year went into the economy of Avery, Mitch- 


ell, and Yancey Counties—much of which 
went for payrolls (exhibit IT). 

The employment value of the mica pro- 
gram to the Spruce Pine district of Avery, 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties, is also shown 
by the fact that the mica purchasing depot 
at Spruce Pine paid a total of $3,545,625.03 
in wages to mica trimmers between July 1. 
1952, and June 30, 1961. This amount, item- 
ized by years in exhibit ITI, was over and 
above the amount paid for mica as shown in 
exhibit II. 

The importance of the ‘mica purchasing 
program to the economy of Avery, Mitchell, 
and Yancey Counties, is further shown by 
the fact that during its existence, 2,433 
miners or miner's representatives have sold 
mica at the Spruce Pine Mica Purchasing 
Depot. Today, some 275 miners or miners’ 
representatives are selling mica at the depot. 
Each of these miners or miners’ representa- 
tives represent from 1 to 125 persons em- 
ployed in the mica mining industry. The 
average is between 4 and 10. 


Due to the fact that considerable mica is 


mined and trimmed by family groups and 
groups of less than four, which are not cov- 
ered by the unemployment insurance law, 
the number of people employed in mica 
mining and trimming in the Spruce Pine 
district is not known. However, mining is 
the chief industry in Avery, Mitchell, and 
Yancey Counties and it is estimated that in 
excess of 30 percent of the people employed 
in mining are employed in mica mining. 
The attached letter (exhibit IV) from Mr. 
David M. Nichols, manager, Spruce Pine 
office, Employment Security Commission of 
North Carolina, is important. He estimated 
that in January 1961 there were 27 persons 
seeking employment for every 100 employed 
persons in the area. If to this 27 percent is 
added the 30 percent of mica miners who 
will be out of employment when the mica 


program is terminated, it appears that over 


50 percent of the working people in Avery, 
Mitchell, and Yancey Counties will be un- 
employed by the middle of 1962. 


Since the mica purchasing program is 
pcheduled to terminate by the middle of 
1962, the larger companies are no longer ex- 
ploring and developing new properties, and 
some of them are beginning to withdraw 
from the industry and the area. With 27 
percent (the second highest in the State) 
unemployed and another 30 percent facing 
unemployment by the middle of 1962, the 
Spruce Pine district of Avery, Mitchell and 
Yancey Counties is already a depressed area 
and fast becoming a disaster area. Local 
citizens are beginning to fear that Spruce 
Pine may become a ghost mining town, and 
the mica mines—‘“ghost mines.” 

Leaders in the area are doing all they know 
and can to meet the conditions. A com- 
mittee has been formed to work through the 
Spruce Pine Chamber of Commerce. This 
group is meeting with some success in raising 
funds for one or more new industries in the 
area. L. E. Wooten & Co. of Raleigh, N.C., 
a well-known firm of engineers is being em- 
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ployed to help work out programs to meet 
employment needs. 

However, the task is too great to be met 
locally in the time available, and it is re- 
quested that the mica purchasing program 
be continued 2 or 3 years in order to give 
time to work out a new economy for the area. 
If the mica purchasing program is not con- 


tinued it will be necessary to find other em- 


ployment for a large number of loyal people 
who are asking, not for charity, but for an 
opportunity to work. It appears that con- 
tinuing the mica purchasing program may 
be less expensive than setting up new pro- 
grams of employment. 

Leaders in the area are doing all they can, 
and are asking help in solving a problem too 
big to.be solved locally. 


I 


General Services Administration, Defense 
Minerals Services—Report of purchases 
under purchase regulations, June 30, 1961 


Regulation: Active program, Public Law 
206, 83d Congress, Mica. Termination date: 
June 30, 1962. | 

Unit: Short tons hand-cobbed mica or 
equivalent. 

Program limitation (quantity): 25,000. 
Purchases during quarter: 

Quantity (tons) 629 

Amount 3 $910, 815 
Cumulative purchases through end of 

quarter: 


ExHIRTr II 


(Total amount paid at the Spruce Pine 
depot for mica produced in North Carolina 
by years, July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1961.) 


Fiscal year Amount 
July 2, 1952, to June 30, 
1953. wal $1, 394, 835. 53 
July 1, 1953, to June 30, 
1954 1, 331, 224. 99 
July 1, 1954, to June 30, 
— — 2, 613, 211. 96 
July 1. 1955, to June 30, 
—:!: 2, 604, 077. 62 
July 1, 1956, to June 30, 
— 2,334, 692.03 
July 1, 1957, to June 30, 
1, 934, 545. 64 
July 1, 1958, to June 30, 
July 1, 1959, to June 30, 
2, 060, 098. 57 
July 1, 1960, to June 30, 
1. 999, 451. 27 
18, 777, 317. 28 
EXHIRTr III 
Contractors payrolls, July 2, 1952 to June 
30, 1961 


(These figures represent the actual amount 
paid in wages to mica trimmers at the Spruce 
Pine Mica Depot and do not contain any 
amounts paid as salaries to governmental 
employees for — or overhead ex- 


penses.) 


Period: Amount 
July 2, 1952, to Dec 31, 1952_ $28, 829. 60 
Jan. 1, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1953. 85, 439. 09 
Jan. 1, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1954. 93, 965, 04 
Jan. 1, 1955, to Dec. 31, 1955_ 394, 154. 66 
Jan.1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1956_ 465, 623. 84 
Jan. 1, 1957, to Dec. 31, 1957. 444, 034. 36 
Jan. 1, 1958, to Dec. 31, 1958. 664, 632. 86 
Jan. 1, 1959, to Dec. 31, 1959. 684, 753. 03 
Jan. 1, 1960, to Dec. 31, 1960_ 434, 847.98 

Jan. 1, 1961, to June 30, 

1961 249, 344. 57 
Total 3. 545, 625. 03 


Exuisir IV 
SPRUCE PINE, N. C., August 31, 1961. 
Mr. Baan Radax, 
President, Spruce Pine Chamber of Com- 
merce, Spruce Pine, NC. 

DeaR MR. RaGAn: In regard to your re- 
quest for information concerning the total 
employment in the Spruce Pine office 5 
(Avery, Yancey, and Mitchell Counties) 
wish to advise as follows: 

1. The fourth quarter report for the Spruce 
Pine area shows there was an average of 3,631 
persons employed by firms having four or 
more workers, and which were covered by 
the unemployment insurance law. 

2. The unemployment insurance ratio in 


January showed that there were 27 persons 


filing unemployment insurance claims for 
every 100 employed persons, which at that 
time was next to the highest rate in North 
Carolina by employment office areas. 

In regard to your other inquiry as to the 
number of workers both tn covered employ- 
ment and noncovered employment who are 
in some way receiving money from the mica 
program, we estimate that approximately 
1,700 persons would fall into this category. 

From the above figures you can see what 
a financial catastrophe it will be to the 
Spruce Pine area when the Government mica 
buying program is terminated. 


Sincerely, 
Davis M. NiIcHOLs, 
Manager, Spruce Pine Office, Employ- 
ment Security Commission of North 
Carolina, 


The Honorable Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 
SPEECH 


Or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege for me to join 
Members of this body in paying tribute 
to our esteemed, admired and respected 
colleague and friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, THapDEUS MAcHROWIcz, on his 
appointment to be a Federal judge for the 
eastern district of the State of Michigan. 

I congratulate Tap on his appoint- 
ment to the judiciary; by the same token, 
I congratulate the President in his selec- 
tion of THap for that position. By abil- 
ity, training, experience, and tempera- 
ment I know of no individual who is bet- 
ter qualified for this high and important 
position, THADDEUS MacHrRowicz has 
served at all levels of our governmental 
system in many capacities, and he knows 
its principles and problems closely and 
thoroughly. He will therefore bring to 
bear on this exceedingly important posi- 
tion a lifetime of valuable experience 
and a broad perspective matched by few 


individuals. He without question will be 
a great asset to the judicial branch of 


the Government. Likewise, his designa- 
tion to the bench will by the same token 
be a loss to the House of Representatives. 
In particular, we regret his loss to the 
Committee on Ways and Means on which 
committee we have served together for 
a number of years. I am aware of the 
contributions he has made to the matters 
within the jurisdiction of our committee, 
particularly with respect to improve- 
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Quantity (tons) 22, 933 
Remaining to be purchased (tons) 2, 067 — — — | 
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ments in our Federal revenue and social 
security programs. 

I extend to you, TxHap, most sincere 
congratulations and wish you Godspeed 
in your new endeavors. 


The Embattled Probers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows the second of a series of articles 
about the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities written by Pultizer 
Prize winner, Edward J. Mowery: . 
[Prom the Newark Star-Ledger, Sept. 18, 

1961] 
= EMBATTLED PROBERS—HOUSE SPARRING 
WitH OWN ARRESTS 


(By Edward J. Mowery) 


‘WasHINeton.—On a bitter day in early 
February 1837, the Speaker of the House 
handed the Sergeant at Arms a warrant to 
take into custody the person of Reuben 
M. Whitney—wherever to be found—to an- 
swer charges of contempt at the bar of the 
House. 

Whitney, a recusant (refractory) witness, 


nad ignored a subpena and, by letter, per- 


emptorily refused to testify before a House 
investigating committee. 

The next day, the House learned that 
Whitney was in custody (in the Capitol 
guardroom). On the third day, Whitney 
answered the charge read to him at the bar 
by the Speaker. 

He had not intended to be disrespectful to 
the honorable the House of Representatives. 
Whitney declared, and he didn’t believe he 


- had committed a contempt. 


He had previously testified before another 
committee, he explained, and answering the 
subpena would expose him to outrage and 
violence. 

Whitney's trial at the bar of the House 
began February 15. His cocounsel was 


Francis S. Key. Five days later, the House 


released Whitney from custody after wit- 
nesses revealed that personal difficulty 
existed between the respondent and two- 
members of the committee. 

The record discloses that the explosive 
atmosphere in the hearing room at one point 
hinted strongly at the use of weapons. 

Like the forces seeking “abolition” of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee to- 
day, Whitney misunderstood or minimized 
Congress’ implied constitutional power to 
“preserve itself and deal, by way of con- 
tempt, with direct obstruction to perfor- 
mance of its legislative duties.“ 

The House can imprison a contemptuous 
witness while Congress is in session until 
he purges himself. And no settled law 
exists granting the President power to par- 
don such persons. 

What are the rules governing House Un- 
American Activities Committee procedure, 
the scope of its mandate and the privileges 


' of witnesses—the major areas of committee 


conduct under violent attack today? 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
is authorized by Congress to investigate (1) 
the extent, character and objects of un- 
American activities, (2) diffusion of sub- 
versive propaganda that attacks the form of 
government, (3) all other related questions 
to aid Congress in remedial legislation, and 
(4) to exercise watchfulness over the execu- 
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tion of laws relating to subversive activities 
and internal security. 

House Un-American Activities Committee 
conducts probes and hearings by express 
right and duty and its mandate is probably 
broader than that of any other House com- 
mittee. 

Repeated rulings by the highest courts 
empower Congress to obtain subversive-ac- 
tivity information. House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee makes no charges and 
issues subpenas only when there is a solid 
basis for belief that an individual has such 
information. 

Refusal to appear constitutes willful de- 
fault. Refusal to testify is legal contempt 
unless the witness expresses fear that his 
testimony may tend to be self-incriminating. 

(The witness who “clams up” or “takes the 
fifth” is a total loss to the investigation.) 

However, no witness may refuse to testify 
or produce documents on grounds that such 
actions may disgrace, degrade, or render him 
infamous. 

Are House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigations haphazard or launched 
without sufficient valid information? 

Committee spokesmen stress that a pre- 
liminary inquiry (which may take months) 


precedes every full-scale investigation which 


must be authorized by the full committee. 
Most House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee investigators are former agents (FBI, 
Secret Service, etc.) or police officers with 
a minimum of 5 years’ experience. 

A committee majority authorizes (or re- 
jects) hearings after careful reconsideration 
of all available evidence. Subpenas—issued 
by the House Clerk—are served to get facts, 
not to bait witnesses. 

Concerning the criticism of procedures at 
executive (secret) hearings, a committee 
spokesman said: : 

“Executive session witnesses are heard 
when national security might be endangered 
by public testimony, or the reputation of 
witnesses (or others) might be unjustly in- 
jured. 

“Results of executive sessions actually de- 
termine the need or advisability of holding 
public hearings. Witnesses under subpena 
may confer with committee members before 
their appearance in session. 

“Counsel and witness may confer during 
sessions but attorneys are not permitted to 
cross-examine * * * since House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee hearings are not 
court trials. 

“And * * * any person adversely affected 
by testimony before this committee may re- 
quest an appearance to deny or affirm an- 
other witness’ testimony that is relevant or 
germane to the subject under investigation. 

The record should also show that no wit- 
ness who testified frankly and fully con- 
cerning his knowledge of subversive activi- 
ties has ever been found by HUAC or any 
court * * * to have committed perjury.” 

As for witnesses who charge they have 
been maligned: 

“In every case where a witness’ protest 
is that he has been falsely accused, he's 
either later changed his testimony to coin- 
cide with that previously given about him 
* * * or he has been found to have com- 
mitted perjury.” 

A little known but exhaustive study on 
“Congressional Power of Investigation” pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress for the 
Senate Judiciary Committee explains: 

“There are few safeguards for the protec- 
tion of a witness before a congressional 
committee.” 

(The Supreme Court assertedly protects 
such rights when Congress acts outside its 
legislative role.) 

A witness’ treatment, the study reveals, 
usually depends upon the skill and attitude 
of committee chairman and members, and 
the committee is under no compulsion to 


make hearings public. 


September 21 


And a witness cannot justify his refusal 
to answer questions on the committee’s re- 


fusal to keep his testimony secret. 


Advice of counsel during interrogation de- 
pends upon the committee and is a matter 
of privilege * * * not a right, the authori- 
tative treatise declared. 

In many areas of procedure, the document 
reveals, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee extends more privileges to wit- 
nesses than is required by rule or precedent. 

All witnesses before congressional com- 
mittees, however, do not arouse the ire of 
lawmakers by refusing to testify. 

The records disclose that in at least one 
instance a contumacious witness was actu- 
ally discharged because no beneficial result 
could be obtained by forcing him to testify. 

The witness, it appeared, was a 
chronic liar. 


The Program of the Department of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
take pleasure in including the address 
delivered by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall at the 48th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors in this city on May 26, 1961: 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR STEW- 

ART L. UDALL AT THE 48TH NATIONAL CON- 

VENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 

BORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 26, 

1961 

It is a real pleasure to appear today very 
briefly—and I am going to be brief—to dis- 
cuss with you waterbugs some of the things 
that I see on the horizon as far as water 
resources and water resource planning are 
concerned. 

Anytime a new administration comes in, 
you know, you try to get your feet on the 
ground. So you reach out into industry and 
also get some of the old retreads from pre- 
vious administrations and bring people in 
that you call consultants. Then you have 
consultants all over the lot. 

And we have had our share of water con- 
sultants and resource consultants and we 
are about to come to some conclusion. 

One thing that has always disturbed me 
about the water picture is the fact that there 
has been such a tremendous lack of coordi- 
nation: that we are polluting water on the 
one hand and trying to unpollute it on the 
other. Oftentimes, the right hand does not 
know what the left hand is doing. It has 
always reminded me of a story of Senator 
KeEerrR’s—KErR is a pretty good name, I think, 
when you are discussing water these days— 
about the four boys whose father died and 
they all got together at the time of the 
funeral and they were sitting down and dis- 
cussing matters, and they all agreed that 
the father had been very fine to all of them, 
that he had provided well for them, and so 
on. One of the boys suggested, he said, “Well, 
just to be sure that when he goes over on 


the other side he takes a little money with 


him, why don’t we all, just as a gesture, put 
some money in the coffin? let's all put in 
$125 and let’s give him something in case 
he needs it to go on.” They all agreed to 
do this. 

So they went out and came back later 
and went in individually, and the first three 
boys put an envelope on their father’s cof- 
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fin. The fourth brother, who was a little 
sharper, came along and took the three en- 
velopes and wrote out a check and put it in. 

This, I think, symbolizes sometimes the 
type of rather poor planning that we do in 
terms of water. 

I certainly think that by now the inten- 
tions of this administration should be plain 
in terms of natural resources. I know this 
administration is more 
ment conscious than any in some time. 
President, on February 23, 
first time in a long time this had ever been 
done—a Presidential message, a special mes- 
sage—I know you are all familiar with it— 
on natural resources. It discussed the whole 
spectrum of resource development and it is 
the Magna Carta for this administration 
in all its resource activities. 

Will Rogers once made the statement 
about one President back in the twenties. 


On one of his trips he said, He became 


President at a time when the people didn’t 
want anything done, and he done it.” 

Well, we have a President now, an admin- 
istration that wants to do some things in 
resource development, and I think we are 
going to do them. 

Let me draw a few broad conclusions I 
have reached after the first 4 months of 
this administration. I think one of the 
greatest needs of all is for comprehensive 
thinking in terms of resource development, 
for truly national thinking in terms of our 
plan. I have been delighted in getting 
around the country. I was down to the 
TVA area a couple of weeks ago and have 
been in other areas of the country, to find 
a kind of broad-base thinking that we have 
not had oftentimes in previous periods of 
our history. Altogether too offen there are 
people who are resource minded in various 
sections of the country—we even have them 
in the Congress—who take the view that a 
dam, a water project, a harbor project, in 
their own area is a fine thing, that it is good 
for the economy, but they are not much in- 
terested in what is done elsewhere. 

In fact, some of them think that any proj- 
ect outside of their own immediate area 
is socialism or is wasteful expanding. 

There hag been too much of that type 


of divisive thinking, but I think we are 


now pulling together our thinking in terms 
of truly national comprehensive thinking 
with regard to water planning and resource 
development planning. I think we need to 
think in national terms and to plan in na- 
tional terms. 

One of the significant items in the Presi- 
dent’s special message concerned river basin 
planning and our setting a target to get all 
of our river basin plans in and on the line 
so that we can go forward with develop- 
ment. 

I think one of the most significant con- 
clusions of the Kerr committee report, this 
very excellent committee which made a 
depth study of our water needs and water 
problems, was that we need to approach 
water as a total problem, as a resource 
and not think in terms of it in bits and 
pieces, as we have done in the past; that 
we cannot destroy water supplies here with- 
out affecting people downstream and in 
other parts of the basin. 

The time has come when our water abun- 
dance has run out in some sections. We 
have already reached it in some of the more 
arid sections of the United States. But I 
think we have been living off the fat of 
the land. We have been living in a period 
of water abundance in many areas of the 
United States, and we are rapidly going 
down the road and reaching the point where 
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There is one other thing that strikes me 
as a rather significant fact, I checked this 
just recently. 

The total amount that we are spending 
in our budget today, the national budget— 
and I dare say this would be somewhat simi- 
lar at the State level also—in terms of re- 
source development is in the neighborhood 
of a little over 1 percent. Now, we know 
and all of you heard the message 
and challenge of the President yesterday, 
that there are great demands and great chal- 
lenges our country faces which must be met. 
But, at the same time, we can go back to 
earlier periods in the cold war. In the late 
1940’s we were spending an amount at that 
time as high as 5 percent of our national 
budget, for example, on resource develop- 
ment, and at other periods we have been 
spending greater amounts. 

Some of us have been wondering—and I 
wanted to leave this with you as a thought— 
whether the economic growth of this country 
over the long haul does not rest in part 
on a properly conceived and properly exe- 
cuted program of resource development. I 
say that because many of these military 
expenditures, for example, that are so vital 
and necessary, they create jobs, yes, but 
they do not create wealth. 

There is one thing that I think is the 
strongest argument, my friends, that we have 
for resource development. I think we must 
refine it, develop it and enunciate it in the 
Congress, in Washington, and in the coun- 
try. And that is that sound resource devel- 
opment creates wealth. Where you have a 
sound project, a soundly conceived and 
soundly executed project, this adds to the 
ultimate wealth of the country. If these 
projects are properly accomplished, this be- 
comes an asset, in many instances, for all 
time to come. It creates and undergirds the 
basic wealth of our economy. 

I think we have to state that and state 
it as vigorously as we can. 

Now, you know of all the talk that goes 
on, the planning that is going on, for in- 
stance, in terms of distressed areas in this 
country. Well, probably the worst distressed 
area in the United States when the depres- 
sion hit, in the early 1930’s was what we 
now call the TVA area, which is in many 
ways one of the areas, in terms of its basic 
economic structure, one of the soundest 
areas today. It has sound economic under- 
pinning. This is a result of sound resource 
planning. 

A week or so ago we celebrated in this city 
and paid tribute to one of the great resource 
planners, one of those men, who, although 
he lived in one part of the country, spent 
a great deal of his time and made his repu- 
tation helping the people in another section 
of the country. I am referring to George 
Norris, who is truly one of the great Ameri- 
cans and one of those who saw the value of 
natural resources and resource planning. 

This administration, as you well know, 
is committed to a systematic program of 
new starts, a program of sound projects that 
will add to the wealth and economic base 
of the country. 

‘The demands of a growing industrial so- 
ciety at home, and commitments to extend 
and protect freedom abroad, as we know, 
threaten our Nation and present us with a 
serious resource gap also. Whether our re- 
sources prove adequate to our néeds tomor- 
row will be determined by decisions we make 
today. The National Rivers and Harbors 

has always had a strong and a 
healthy influence on national policy in this 
area and on the management of our basic 
water resources. 

I need not remind you that we are in ar- 
rears in water resource management, that we 
face, imminently in some areas, poten 


tially 
in others, a water crisis that threatens to 
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national security, limit economic | 


growth, and undermine our living standards. 


We face a series of such problems. We 
have the means, however, to anticipate and 


solve them if we have the will and the 
determination. 

It is already plain, for example, that re- 
search is the key to more water and better 
use of what we have. 

I might say in this connection that I am 
hopeful that in the near future there will be 
more programs of basic water research 
launched so that we can be more active in 
the field and get some of the answers which 
will help us conserve and wisely use what 
water falls on the watersheds of our country. 

There is weather and streamflow fore- 
casting and control, the program for 
desalinization of water—it is illustrated 
right in your room here—watershed manage- 
ment, preventive flood control, evaporation, 
seepage reduction, more efficient water uses. 
All of them are important areas of inquiry. 
We must redouble our efforts in this area. 
This is another one of the points of the 
Kerr committee so wisely underscored. 

Desalinization is proving a stubborn chal- 
lenge, but with aggressive action, this pro- 

too, will add more and more water to 
available supplies at declining cost figures. 

As you may know, sometime next month 
we will officially dedicate and put into op- 
eration at Freeport, Tex., the first of the 
demonstration plants authorized by the 
Congress. The President has warmly sup- 
ported our new proposals to augment and 
speed our efforts in this field. Indeed, he 
has a very deep personal interest in this pro- 
gram. We are confident that coordinated 
efforts by industry and the Office of Saline 
Water will produce significant results in the 
months ahead. 


In terms of water resource development, 1 


might say that if we were to plan our actions 
properly in this area, we would always have 
a shelf—which we do not have at the present 
time—of projects that could be used at such 
time as our economy encounters difficulties 
and we need new wealth-creating expendi- 
tures in the public area. 

On the planning front we need both com- 
prehensive and specific project planning in 
our river basins. Water management ex- 
perts tell us that during the next 20 years 
new reservoir construction will have to pro- 
vide some 300 million acre-feet of additional 
capacity. That is more than double the 
existing capacity. 

In general, the Federal Government has 
plans and programs to accomplish at the 
present time only assmall part of this target. 
Our river basin plans must be truly compre- 
hensive and must be brought up to date and 
kept up to date if we are to do this job. 

In his special message on natural re- 
sources, the President calls for the establish- 
ment of river basin commissions on all major 
basins. This should be a priority objective 
for all of us concerned with water develop- 
ment. 

One of the key questions that I know all 
of you are concerned with and should be 
concerned with is the question of project 
evaluation. This administration is tackling 
this problem. If we are to expect informed 
public support for the huge effort we sce 


ahead, we must develop consistent and 


clearly understandable standards for decid- 
ing on the feasibility of various water-devel- 
opment proposals. In evaluation, as in 
planning, the water-development projects all 
values must be meaningfully considered. I 
suspect this has not been the case in the 

The administration is aware of a fresh 
look at standards for project evaluation, and 
an intensive review is now underway for the 
basic new guidelines for sound future pro- 
graming. Without prejudging the ana re- 
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we will be living in a period of scarcity, 
when we must manage and use our water : 
resources far more wisely than we are at 
the present time. 
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sults, I can tell you certain basic recom- 
mendations that my own department has 
made. 

We have recommended, for example, that 
all values receive equitable consideration in 
project analysis. This is, of course, impera- 
tive. We have recommended that the ques- 


tion of reimbursibility be considered sepa- 
rately from cost-benefit ratios, both benefits 


and costs being measurable in total, wheth- 


er or not they can be or should be specifically 
assigned. 

Thirdly, we have recommended that we find 
a way to give weight to effects on outdoor 


recreation and fish and wildlife values that 


cannot be expressed in ordinary cost-benefit 
balance. 

I might say here that, of course, one of 
the tremendous developments in this whole 
post-Warld War II period has been outdoor 
water recreation. I think none of us had 


any idea a few years ago that there would 
de this tremendous expansion of interest 


and that this would have such value to the 
people of this country. 

A fourth recommendation has been that 
electric power be treated in project analysis 


in a manner fully consistent with congres- 


sional directives on public and cooperative 
power policy. 

Lastly, we have recommended that na- 
tional and regional unemployment patterns 
be considered in benefit-cost analysis where 
and when warranted. 

Certainly, if a project such as TVA had 
been calculated solely on the basis of some 
of our present cost-benefit analyses, the proj- 
ect would never have been built. 

The principal objectives of all resource 
development are to meet existing needs of 
people and to create conditions that both 
encourage and make possible economic 
growth. The new standards should serve 
these objectives. We would betray the en- 
tire water conservation effort, we would de- 
stroy public confidence in our efforts if we 
sought standards that would justify, how- 
ever, every end to build a dam or a dike or a 
harbor works. We must be honest and con- 
cede that some projects should not be at- 
tempted that are not in the national in- 
terest 


I think if we do this, if we are honest 
among ourselves, I think this will strengthen 
our cause in the long run and enable us to 
do the maximum job. 

As I said in the , I can assure 
you that my department and its bureaus 
will move of their own volition in providing 


-genuine leadership in those areas for which 


Wwe are responsible. I can assure you also 
that the department is determined to co- 
operate constructively with other agencies 


' of the Government and with private inter- 
ests, as appropriate, to achieve the greatest 


good for the greatest number in water re- 
source development work. 

It is high time that we, who are responsible 
for Federal water resource activities, ac- 
knowledge our short-comings in coordina- 
tion and devote creative efforts toward im- 
proving our ways of working together, of 
avoiding wasteful conflicts and overlapping 


functions. The Executive Office of the Presi-. 


dent, in line with his special message on 
natural resources, is considering the entire 
matter of improved coordination and control, 
as you know. The result may require some 
surrender of sovereignty to the common 


We can and should defend our respective 
programs vigorously. We should also rec- 
ognize the legitimate interests of others and 
seek means of accommodation wherever 
possible. 

I believe, on the basis of the best advice 
available, that we can meet our needs for 
domestic and industrial water, for irrigation, 


Tor transportation, for power generation. We 
can prevent floods, increase yields from 


watersheds, make saline water sweet. 
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I believe, on the basis of both professional 


judgment and strong conviction, that we can 


and must also protect and enhance the 
value of our water resources in the other new 
dimension that I have mentioned. Water is 
a magic ingredient in the scenic and in- 
spiring national landscape. A wide range 
of enriching outdoor experience as associated 
with clean water, is a fundamental part of 
it. We must be responsible stewards of this 
means of man’s recreation. 

Iam very happy that you asked me to ap- 
pear today. I hope that we have a new day 
ahead of us. I assure you that, as far as my 

ent and my personal function in 
this whole picture of resource development 
is concerned, that we are excited by the 
prospect and that we hope to move down 
the road toward a new era of resource de- 
velopment in our country’s history. 


The Negro Consumer Is Getting More At- 
tention From the Bix National Adver- 
ti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
session of Congress, during the regular 
proceedings, I called to the attention of 
my colleagues a remarkable address ana- 
lyzing “The Negro Self-Image” in this 
present day. Confirming this fact of the 
Negro’s emergence into new status and 
concept is a highly important article 
which appeared in a recent edition of 
the New York Times. On the subject 
“The Negro Consumer” and the increased 
attention he is receiving from big na- 
tional advertisers and businesses, this 
article presents some little publicized 
facts about what is actually happening 
in the business field as a consequence of 
the growing Negro market and the acu- 
men in bargaining for it of the largest 
single minority group in this Nation: 
THE Necro CoNSUMER—HE Is GETTING MORE 

ATTENTION FrRoM Bic NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 

ERS—NEGRO POPULATION Rises 57 PERCENT 

FPasTeR THAN WHITE,: CONCENTRATED 

In Bic Crries—New Joss FrRoM BUYERS’ 

STRIKE 


(By Ray Shaw) 

New Yorx.—A market with an annual pur- 

chasing power of nearly $20 billion—almost 
equal to that of all Canada—is attracting 
more attention from U.S. business firms. 
But they are finding it a market that has 
its own set of ground rules and one that 
requires more than the usual amount of 
advertising delicacy and marketing know- 
how. 


This special group is the Nation’s 19 mil-_ 


lion Negroes. Never before have they been 
courted so assiduously by people with some- 
thing to sell. The reaction of Negro leaders, 
at least in some cities, has been to try to 
set up fairly rigid standards of corporate 
conduct for firms that wish to do business 
with Negroes. 

“If an employer has an unfair employment 
policy, and it’s known to Negroes, he can ad- 
vertise, he can promote, he can do anything 
he wants to, and he won't sell merchandise,“ 
comments Clarence L. Holte, director of the 
ethnic markets division of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, one of the Nation’s 


largest advertising agencies. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 

The growing practice by Negroes of mak- 
ing their consumer expenditures work for 
them to achieve social change is under- 
scored by a series of scantily publicized hap- 
penings in Philadelphia during the 3 

year. There 400 ministers have 
system of sporadic trade boycotts, which — 
can turn on and off with blitzkrieg speed, 
— Philadelphia- based companies which 


they believe are discriminating against Ne-. 


in employment. 

- Boycotts, of course, are nothing new for 
Negroes in their quest for social and eco- 
nomic status equal to that of whites. But 
the success of Philadelphia's “selective pa- 
tronage program,” as the ministers call it, 
indicates that this form of intermittent 
shopping pressure soon may spread to other 
major cities where Negroes make up a sizable 
part of the population. In Philadelphia, the 
ministers say, the boycotts have caused a 
dozen big companies—including Sun Oil Co., 
Gulf Oil Co., Tasty Baking Co., and Pepsi- 
Cola Co.—to hire more Negroes. The min- 
isters claim that as a result of the boycotts 
Philadelphia area companies have added 600 
Negroes to their payrolls in the past year— 


most of them in white-collar jobs. 


The boycotts have come as a jarring sur- 
prise to some companies that believed they 
were friends of the Negro or that they were 
enlightened in their employment practices. 
Sun Oil Co. and its subsidiaries, for example, 
are among the largest employers of Negroes 
in the Philadelphia area, having nearly 1,000 
on their payroll. The company says it has 


employed Negroes for 50 years and reports 


it puts some of them in white-collar and 
supervisory capacities; this year Sun’s col- 


lege recruitment program included three 


Negro colleges. 

Nevertheless, early this year a committee 
of Negro ministers surveyed Sun’s employ- 
ment practices and said it found them 
wanting. The isters’ suggestions were 
specific: At least 25 of the company’s more 
than 1,000 Philadelphia officeworkers should 
be Negroes (it has only 6 at the time, ac- 
cording to the ministers); there should be 
at least 3 Negro drivers on Sun oil trucks, 
and at least 1 company salesman should 
be a Negro. The ultimatum was given to 
the company on n 16, with a 17-day 
deadline. 

NOT A.DROP OF SUNOCO 


Sun resisted, telling the ministers that it 


couldn’t justify hiring that many new em- 
ployees in such a short time, particularly 
when company employment was falling as a 
result of the end of the winter heating oil 
season. The ministers were polite but 


adamant. On Palm Sunday and again on 


Easter Sunday the word went out to their 
congregations: “Until the pastor says 60, 
not a single drop of Blue Sunoco.” 

The boycott quickly spread. It was en- 
dorsed by Negro churches throughout Penn- 


sylvania and in cities stretching from Boston 


to South Carolina. It passed to Negro Ma- 
sonic groups and other lodges and social or- 
ganizations. Finally, early in June, after 2½ 
months, Sun called in representatives of the 
ministers’ group and gave them a list of new 
Negro employees. It met the ministers’ de- 
mands and the boycott was terminated 
immediately. | 

Most of the other companies, when con- 
fronted with the ministers’ “suggestions,” 
came to terms much more speedily, in a 
matter of a few days, if not a few hours. 

Pepsi-Cola Co., for example, held out for 
only 2 days last fall after the Philadelphia 
Negroes declared a boycott in connection 
with a demand that the company’s local bot- 
tling plant hire more Negroes in truckdriver 


and white-collar jobs. “We were surprised 


to be included in the boycotts,” says Harvey 
C. Russell, director of special markets for 
Pepsi; the company had been active in the 
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readily fathomable. 


1961 


Negro market for 25 years and employed 15 


Negro marketing experts in the parent com- 
pany and company-owned bottling plants. 
However, the soft drink firm is now appar- 
ently back in the good graces of this racial 
group. Last Christmas Joan Crawford, the 
actress who’s also a Pepsi-Cola director, and 
Pepsi President Herbert Barnet were guests 
of honor at a Negro debutantes’ ball in Phila- 
delphia. Miss Crawford threw the switch 
to light the gala’s Christmas tree and, with 
Mr. Barnet, led the cotillion’s grand march. 


A HUGE MARKET 


The growing business awareness of the 
needs and desires of the Negro consumer is 
Not only are Negroes 
one of the Nation’s largest single minority 
groups, outnumbering the United States 4 
million Jews by more than a 4-to-1 ratio, but 
their number is growing at a rate 57 percent 
faster than the white population. Moreover, 
their migration from the South has concen- 
trated Negroes increasingly in large cities of 
the North and West where they are easily 


reachable by specialized sales campaigns. 


Three out of four Negroes now live in cities 
of 50,000 or more, and population experts 
expect the ratio to climb in the future. Al- 
ready N make up a substantial bloc of 
most big cities’ populations—53 percent of 
Washington, D.C.; 28 percent in Detroit, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis; 26 percent in Phil- 
adelphia, and 22 percent in Chicago. New 
York’s 1,087,931 Negroes, by themselves, 
would constitute the Nation’s sixth largest 
city, more populous than Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, San Francisco, or Boston. 

Negroes differ from other so-called minor- 
ity markets on one major count: In contrast 
to immigrant groups, most notably at the 
moment to the Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Ricans, they are not likely to be assimilated 
into the general market in the foreseeable 
future. “A person can change his language, 


but a Negro can’t change the color of his 


skin,” says Benjamin H. Wright, sales promo- 

tion and merchandising manager of Ebony 

e. “That’s why the Negro market 

will remain a separate market for a long 
time to come.“ 

Companies seeking greater sales among 

Negroes have discovered that extra advertis- 


a ing and promotion is usually advantageous. 


“Like rain, general advertising and product 
publicity cover the Negro market, but it does 
not do the full job of influencing Negroes to 
buy unless somewhere along the marketing 
line a special message is beamed in their di- 
rection,” says D. Parke Gibson,.a Negro mar- 
keting consultant in New York. 

Today, most important national advertis- 
ers prepare special campaigns for the Negro 
market. Coca-Cola International Corp., for 


example, underwrites Negro golf and tennis 


tournaments, and an Atlanta, Ga., sports 
banquet, at all of them, of course, the brand 
name Coca-Cola is prominently displayed. 
Some manufacturers, including the top two 
evaporated milk producers, Pet Milk Co. and 
Carnation Co., advertise in Negro movie 
houses with filmed commercials. Radio 
Corp. of America publishes a newsletter, 


Baton, that's sent to Negro opinion leaders. 


The newsletter carries stories of new RCA 
products and accounts of the company’s use 
of Negro entertainers in its recording and 
broadcasting divisions. 

SEVEN HUNDRED RADIO STATIONS 


Refiecting the increased interest in the 
Negro market, communications media de- 
signed to reach this segment of the popula- 
tion have shown a rapid growth. Twenty 
years ago, there were three Negro-oriented 
radio stations in the United States; now 700 
stations devote all or part of their sponsored 
programing to Negroes. Ebony magazine, 
with a format similar to Life, in 1960 had 
ad revenues of $2,700,000, up from $1,624,397 
in 1955. Circulation rose from 400,000 to 
625,000 in this period. Last year the maga- 
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zine carried advertising of 57 of the 100 
largest national advertisers, up from 30 of 
the Nation’s top spenders in 1955. 
Surprisingly,, Negro newspapers are prob- 
ably the weakest link in reaching Negro 
consumers, according to many national ad- 
vertisers. Only three cities— Atlanta, 
Chicago and Oakland, Calif.—have Negro 
daily newspapers. Besides this, one observer 
comments, “Negro newspapers were founded 


as a protest medium. You can’t kick a 


company on the front page for not hiring 
Negro employees, then expect the same com- 
pany to buy an ad on the inside of the 
paper. That’s why radio stations and maga- 
zines like Ebony are so successful—they’re 
the least controversial.” | 

Although advertising is widely used to 
reach Negro consumers, marketers insist that 
sales promotion campaigns are equally im- 
portant. Many of these are beamed at 
Negro church, lodge and social organizations. 

“The habit of belonging to organizations 
is stronger among Negroes than whites, so 
we try to use these as a means of 
reaching the Negro market,” says Eyre 
Saitch, a Negro who directs community re- 
lations for F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co., 
New York. Schaefer maintains a film library 
to lend films to Negro churches and civic 
groups. The company also contributes fi- 
nancially to the Urban League, an inter- 
racial group organized to improve race re- 
lations, and makes certain at least one 
Schaefer officials attends important func- 
tions of the league. 

Coca-Cola and Daggett & Ramsdell, New 
York perfumers, sponsored the National 
Council of Negro Women’s international 
debutante cotillion in New York last winter. 
Hamilton Watch Co. cooperates with the 
National Bar Association, a Negro lawyer's 
organization, in selecting a Negro “Barrister 
of the Year.” Last year, Hamilton compiled 
a guide to conventions of Negro organiza- 
tions and distributed copies of it to Negro 
leaders. 

Advertising and promotion efforts beamed 
to the Negro often produce stronger than 
usual brand loyalties. Says John White, 
manager of Detroit’s Gotham Hotel, whose 
clientele is mostly Negro: “When Four Roses 
was the only liquor advertised in the Negro 
paper here, it was the only brand I could 
sell. One day I got 50 cases of another 
brand by mistake, and I almost had to give it 
away. 

AN IRRITATING COMMERCIAL 

If many Negroes show a greater brand- 
name loyalty than whites, they also tend to 
display a high degree of sensitivity to slurs 
against their race, some of which apparently 
are made unintentionally by advertisers. 
One manufacturer of men’s toiletries which 
sponsored a TV sports show that attracts a 
high percentage of Negro viewers recently ad- 
vertised an after-shave talc that was guar- 
anteed not to show on the user’s face. 
“Maybe the powder won’t show on a white 
person’s face, but it'll certainly show on a 
Negro’s,” complains a Negro advertising man. 
“The company has at least a half dozen other 
products it could have advertised that 
Negroes can use.” 

Not long ago, Jacob Ruppert, a New York 
brewer, switched emphasis on the name of 
its beer from Knickerbocker to Ruppert in 
the East. One reason, says a brewery execu- 
tive, was that “we were concerned that the 
name Knickerbocker, when slurred, would 
sound too much like Niggerbocker.“ 

One area where Negroes pay scant atten- 
tion to advertising is travel. “All over Har- 
lem on Sunday mornings you see Negroes 
dropping travel sections of newspapers into 
trash cans,” says a Negro marketer. “Negroes 
know darn well they’d better not patronize 
most of the advertisers in the travel sec- 
tion. 

Aware of this situation, American Oil Co. 
has won widespread approval in Negro com- 
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munities by distributing a travel guide for 
Negroes, listing service stations, restaurants, 


motels and parks at which they are welcome. 


AIRLINE RELUCTANCE 
' Greyhound Bus Lines and a few railroads 
advertise in Negro newspapers, but airlines 


have been reluctant to attempt to tap the 


Negro market. “We don’t believe that 
Negroes have the individual purchasing 
power or mobility to make them good air- 


line customers,” says one airline executive. 


“Anyway, we're afraid we'd lose an equal 
number of white customers if we became very 
popular with Negroes.” 

Some foreign carriers and resort areas hold 
a different view of the Negro as a customer. 
The Bahama Islands are trying to lure Negro 
tourists through a public relations campaign 
conducted in the Negro press. Varig Airlines, 
a Brazilian line, has filmed scenic spots in 
its country and shows the film to Negro 
groups, British Overseas Airways Corp. ad- 
vertises flights to the West Indies in the 
Negro press. And before this country’s re- 
lations with Castro’s Cuba turned sour, the 


Island government was bidding for American 


Negro tourists on a “vacation without humil- 
iation” theme. 


Logjam on Disability Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, I am in- 
trigued with the remarks appearing on 
page 18988 of the Recorp of September 
19, under the subject “Logjam on Dis- 
ability Compensation.” The puzzling 
thing about these remarks is that under 
date of September 1, the Senator had 
the opportunity to cast his lot with those 
who favored breaking this logjam. He 
failed to do this when he did not support 
the motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton] who sought to 


‘strike the controversial, nongermane out, 


and totally irrelevant so-called Long 
rider, providing for reopening of na- 
tional service life insurance. That is 
the provision which is keeping the serv- 
ice-connected veterans of this country 
from receiving a well merited raise. 


This matter has been discussed rather 
fully but so that the Recorp may be kept 
straight, I will repeat partially what is 
involved. After the chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had con- 
sulted with the President, talked with 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget, consulted 
with representatives of all the major 
veterans’ organizations, and the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs had had full 
and frank hearings on the subject, the 
bill, H.R. 879, providing for an average 
9.2-percent increase in service-connected 
rates, was reported and passed the 
House unanimously on June 5, 1961. 
Thereafter it was referred in the Senate 
to the Committee on Finance where the 
reopening proposal was added. The 
Senate then passed this bill and sent it 
back to the House where it is lying on 
the Speaker’s table. In passing this 
legislation the Senate reduced the dis- 
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ability 3 rates from the 10- 
20, and 30- percent disabled and struck 
from the bill the 7-year presumption for 
multiple sclerosis which the House had 
included on the recommendation of a 
high official of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Paraphrasing a saying of one of the 
former chairmen of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the other body then 
had a “revival of righteousness’—it 

passed H.R. 856, to which ‘the Long 
amendment had been added along with 
the text of H.R. 879 in exactly the same 
fashion which the House had originally 
passed it. This was accomplished after 
the major veterans’ organizations had 
made a plea to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and also to Members of the Sen- 
ate that the two measures be considered 
separately and that the service-con- 
nected compensation question stand on 
its merits and Senator Lord's bill be 
treated in a similar vein. The Senate, 
however, disregarded this plea on the 
part of the veterans and apparently was 
more interested in giving attention to 
the needs of non-service-connected vet- 
erans than it was to the service-con- 
nected group. When the bill H.R. 856 
was on the floor of the Senate, as I have 
indicated previously, Senator MorrTon, 
in an effort to get a raise for the service- 
connected disabled veterans, moved to 
strike the so-called Long rider from 
the bill. That motion was defeated by 
a vote of 50 to 18, with the assistance of 
the junior Senator from New York who 

in the House. 

, I am somewhat . at my former 
colleague who served with such a dis- 
tinguished record in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by his reference to the fact 
that the national service life insurance 
question has never been considered in 
the House of Representatives. The op- 
eration of Congress, both in the House 
and Senate, is based on the committee 
system. Bills get considered on the floor 
of the House and Senate only after they 
have been the subject of hearings and 
have been reported by the responsible 
and respective committee. Incidentally, 
the Senate Finance Committee never 
held hearings on this “Long rider“ ques- 
tion until this year and then only after 
it had acted on the proposal. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
beginning with the 82d Congress down 
to and including the 87th Congress, a 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, in each of 
the Congresses, felt that legislation to 
reopen national service life insurance 
should not be reported to the House. 
There has never been a discharge peti- 
tion filed to require or permit considera- 
tion by the House of this reopening 
question and I think these facts speak 
for themselves. It is simply the truth 
to say that the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has given more consideration to 


this question in the 87th Congress than 


the Finance Committee of the Senate 

has given in the past five Congresses. 
Members of the Senate who are sin- 

_ cerely interested in getting increases for 
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the service-connected veterans have a 
very simple remedy at their command. 
The bill, S. 2051, is still on the Vice Pres- 
ident’s desk. Attached to it is the text 
of H.R. 879, the service-connected com- 
pensation increase bill. This bill could 
be brought up and passed in a matter 
of minutes—possibly even seconds—and 
I am assured that if this is the case and 
the bill is returned to the House with 
the provisions of H.R. 879, without the 
so-called Long rider, the House will 
‘speedily concur and a raise will be voted 
for our service-connected veterans. Let 
those in the other body, who are inter- 
ested, take appropriate action. 


Program Penalizes Hoosiers 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the passage of the administration’s farm 


bill, and the feed grains bill, we have 
been hearing claims of victory for the 


Kennedy administration. As I recall, 


higher prices for the farmers was to be 
No. 1 priority on the agenda for this 
administration. But how do the farmers 
feel about this program? 

As a very good indication of how the 
farmers in the State of Indiana feel 
about it, I wish to insert at this point in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Hoosier Farmer for Sep- 
tember. Indiana farmers, it seems, will 
be getting lower prices for their wheat, 
despite claims that these price-support 
programs will help them. In the recent 
marketing quota referendum, Hoosier 
wheatgrowers rejected the Government’s 
plan, but the program was approved na- 
tionally, binding Indiana farmers and 
wheat farmers in 39 States to Govern- 
ment control for yet another year: 

a PROGRAM PENALIZES HOOSIERS 

Hoosier wheatgrowers voting in the August 

24 marketing quota referendum wisely re- 
jected the plan. The 11,862, who voted failed 
to give the quota program the 2-to-1 support 
needed for approval by favoring it only 63.7 
percent. 
* Nationally, the quota program was ap- 
proved by 79.4 percent of the voters, binding 
growers in 39 wheat-producing States, in- 
cluding Indiana, to strict Government dic- 
tate for another year. 

The quota program places Hoosier produc- 
ers of Soft Red Winter wheat at a disadvan- 
tage in the marketplace and penalizes them 
heavily. This is because our Indiana wheat 
is not in surplus and is very desirable and 
sells for a good price for bread and biscuit 
making. The quota program only causes 
Indiana wheatgrowers to have to cut their 
production and offers them nothing in the 
way of prices higher than they would get 
anyhow. Net result, less net income. 

It is the producers of Hard, livestock feed 
wheat, in the high plains of the West who 
strongly support the Government quota pro- 
gram and voted it upon Hoosiers. Since their 
Hard wheat is of value for little else but 


livestock feed, the Government support price 
of $2 a bushel is about three times their cost 
of production and is very profitable. 
Farmers in Indiana recognize the raw deal 
they have been getting in wheat programs 


for the past 9 years and are rebelling. 


Lack of farmers voting, and lack of any 
real choice in the referendum for most pro- 
ducers are the chief reasons quotas con- 
tinue in effect 

At the polls last month, farmers could 
vote for marketing quotas on their 1962 
wheat, with a Government support price of 
$2 a bushel and a mandatory cut of at least 
10 percent in their acreage. Or they could 
vote against quotas, raise all of the wheat 


they wanted and, if they stayed within their 


acreage allotments, receive a Government 
price support of $1.19. 

To the western wheatgrower, there was 
little choice. He almost had to vote for 
continuation of the “Government gravy 
train.“ The midwestern soft-wheat grower 
had a choice and opposed the program. 

Anyone who still believes that Govern- 
ment allotment. and marketing quota pro- 
grams are voluntary and fair should talk to 
a Hoosier neighbor who is producing a good 
product, that is in demand at a good price 
but who must continually reduce his pro- 
duction under a program voted upon him 
(democratically) by his fellow wheatgrowers 
in order that they may continue to produce 
a vast surplus of a product which is not 
needed by people—or livestock for that mat- 
ter. Nothing about the present wheat pro- 
gram makes any sense at all. Indiana grow- 
ers are to be r upon recogniz- 


‘ang 


It’s nice to have a Secretary of Agriculture 
who wants to tell the farmers’ story to non- 
farm people. Yet, it seems that we just 
can't have a “pure” job. There always seems 
to be a “catch.” | 

During the spring and summer months of 
congressional consideration of the “omi- 
nous” farm bill, Department spokesmen 
told urban people many excellent facts about 
modern farming. These were nearly always 
followed with the propaganda pitch that this 
bill offered the only solution to the farm 
problem of over-production and that it was 
the farmers’ last chance at a solution. 

The bill under consideration at that time 
was the one which would have placed so- 
called farmer committees (selected by the 
Secretary) in the position of developing pro- 
grams which our law-making body, Congress, 
could only approve or veto. 

When Congressmen wisely gutted the bill 
and preserved their historic right to make 
our laws, the farm story teller's tune 
changed. The administration “story” now is 
that Congress really gave the Secretary all 
that he was asking, but eliminated all of 
the restraints which the administration 


had suggested to guide the Secretary in 


serving the farmers. This new propaganda 
is, of course, couched among some facts 
about farming which farmers would very 
much like for urban people to understand. 


The real danger in this whole mess is that 


nonfarm people who hear this fabrication of 
facts and fancy (and who outnumber farm- 
ers 10 to 1) may believe it all and urge their 
Congressmen to support the weird plans 
proposed by the Secretary in the belief that 
they are helping farmers. | 

If this scheme works, farmers will have 
been sold out by their Secretary of Agri- 
culture, through a program which could 
have brought this administration the ever- 
lasting praises of American agriculture and 
the support of a well-informed, nonfarm 


public. 
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1961 
Rice Acreage Incr Increase Needed 
EXTENSION bod N OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jonesboro Daily Sun, of Jonesboro, Ark., 
carried in its columns a splendid edi- 
torial on September 15, 1961, entitled 
“Rice Acreage Increase Needed,” The 
Jonesboro Sun is a leading newspaper in 
the wonder State and one that so well 
serves the thriving and growing city of 
gonesboro and eastern Arkansas. If any 
news is worthy of attention, it is found 


min the Sun. 


This newspaper is located in the heart 
of the rice, cotton, soybean, and indus- 
trial area of eastern Arkansas. 

The editorial tells why, in this time of 
international crisis, that sufficient in- 
creased acreage of rice be authorized for 
planting in the crop year 1962. I trust 


that the membership of the House and 
Senate will read this fine “a 


The full text follows: 
RIcE ACREAGE INCREASE 


Federal authorities announced last week 
that the rough rice in storage on August 1 
Was 7.3 million hundredweight, compared to 
7.813 million hundredweight the previous 
year on the same date. 

At the same time, the report said the 
stocks of milled rice totaled 1,943,000 hun- 
dredweight compared to 3,052,000 hundred- 
weight on August 1 of 1960. 


These figures mean little to most people— 


unless you’re interested in rice. Then they 
tell a very important story. The 7.3 million 
hundredweight of rough rice still in storage 
August 1 represented only 13 percent of last 
year’s crop. Rice men say that for the Na- 
tion’s safety and to insure plenty of rice the 
year around, this total should be about 25 
percent—almost double what was in storage 
August 1. 

The milled rice picture reflects even a 
greater change. The stocks available on Au- 


gust 1 this year were down more than 1.-— 


000,000 hundreweight. The situation got so 
close that the Government was about to 
dump the short-grain Jap rice into the 
school lunch program. 

This would have been a tragic 88 
The rice industry has pulled itself up by its 
bootstraps with a tremendous promotion pro- 
gram in which every level of the industry 
participated. Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana 
—three of the four major rice producing 
States, have borne nearly all of the cost and 
carried the ball in this program. 


The rice people have done such a selling 


job that the cotton people are reported 
planning to emulate their grassroots pro- 
gram, and more branches of agriculture 
where there are surpluses should get into the 
act. 

However, much of the benefits of this sales 
program would have been destroyed by put- 
ting short-grain Jap rice, largely from Cali- 
fornia, into the school lunch program. The 
people have been sold on longer grain rice 
and educated on cooking it so every grain 
stands apart. The shorter Jap rice would 
have cooked into a mushy goo which the kids 
wouldn’t have eaten and they would have 
been turned against rice for all time. 

The stocks are so low, however, that short- 


grain Jap rice is going into the surplus com- 


modity dole. Much of this type rice is ex- 
ported to — countries which would _— 
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as soon have it because they are accustomed 


to eating short-grain rice. 


In the United States the demand for long- 
grain rice has been increased by advertising 
and promotion to the point where rice farm- 
ers should be given more acreage on which 
to increase their production. 

These farmers have been operating at far 
below capacity for a number of years. The 
Nation got highly concerned when steel pro- 


- duction dropped to 50 percent of capacity, 


but it’s been worse than that in the rice in- 
dustry for a long time. 

Last year they talked about giving the 
rice farmers a 10-percent increase in acreage. 
This wouldn’t be enough now. The rice 
farmers should be granted a 15-percent in- 
crease in acreage for next year in order that 
they can provide enough rice to supply the 
Nation’s needs, and to serve the needs of 
friendly nations. 

The rice farmer could increase his pro- 
duction 15 percent with very little cost be- 
cause he already has equipment used just 
part time, wells not pumping at near ca- 
pacity and land lying idle for lack of an 
allotment. 

If the Government’s control program ever 
is to work, then segments which wipe out 
their burdensome surpluses by their own 
ingenuity must be granted more acreage, as 
a proof of good faith, if for no other reason. 
The rice industry, needs, has earned, and 
should have a 15-percent increase in acreage 
next year. 


New England Governors’ Conference 
Adopts Resolution on Residual Oil 


Import Quotas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION ON RESIDUAL OIL IMPORT QUOTAS 

ADOPTED BY THE NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ 

CONFERENCE, KENNEBAGO LAKE, MAINE, SEP- 

TEMBER 11, 1961 

Whereas quotas imposed on residual fuel 
in 1959 have brought about a shortage and 
substantial price increase costing the New 
England States over $30 million a year in 
added fuel costs; and 

Whereas these restrictions are hampering 
our regional industrial growth; and 

Whereas restrictions on this vital indus- 
trial and heating fuel have penalized par- 
ticularly hospitals, civic institutions and 
public agencies; and 

Whereas these restrictions on residual oil 
imports have damaged our international 
trade relations, thus adversely affecting our 
national security: Be it 

Resolved, That the New England Gov- 
ernors’ Conference records its unequivocal 
opposition to the continuation of these 
quotas, and applauds the efforts of the New 
England Senators’ conference and of the 
members of the New England delegation in 
the House of Representatives to have these 
quota restrictions removed; and that, fur- 
thermore, the New England Governors’ Con- 
ference calls upon the President of the 
United States, who will receive shortly a 
recommendation from the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, to bring about an end 
to the discriminatory and unfair burden that 
has been placed on the citizens of the New 
England States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, not in 
many a day has Washington witnessed 
the brand of ruthless ward politics that 
is being played by the administration. 
Civil service status, statutory tenure 
and loyal competent service mean 
nothing. They are tossed aside to fur- 


ther the building of the political ma- 


chine. 

A police chief with civil service status 
learns from the papers that he is to be 
replaced. And when he stands his 
ground, he ends up in effect being ban- 
ished to Guam. A loyal, competent 
Board member of the Export-Import 
Bank, a Democrat who was retained 
throughout the Eisenhower administra- 
tion because of his competence, is re- 
placed by a former State Governor de- 
feated in the last election. And now we 
have the latest in the episodes. To 
avoid any charge of political bias, here 


is an account of the crude and clumsy 


procedure followed, as told in a front 

page story from this morning’s Wash- 

ington Post: 

PRESIDENT NAMES NEW COMPTROLLER, BUT 
Currency Post Isn’r Yer VACANT 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


Usually, a President of the United States 
does not appoint a man to high office unless 
he knows the office is vacant, or is about to 
become vacant. 

But there are exceptions to this sensible 
procedure. 

Yesterday President Kennedy nominated 
James J. Saxon, a Chicago bank attorney, 
to be Comptroller of the Currency, a post 
in the Treasury Department that pays 
$20,500 a year. 


Two hours later the White House an- 


nounced that it had withdrawn Saxon’s 
nomination from the Senate, where it had 
been sent for confirmation. 

There was good reason. Ray M. Gidney, 


the man who has been Comptroller of the | 


Treasury since 1953, had not resigned. He 
is serving his second 5-year term, and this 
does not expire until 19898. 

“It’s all news to me,” said Gidney when 
told about Saxon’s nomination to succeed 
him 


Gidney, a 74-year-old former Cleveland 
banker who lives at the University Club 
here, said he had not offered his resigna- 
tion, but added: The President can remove 
me if he wants to do so.” 

The White House referred newsmen to 
the Treasury Department for an explanation 
of the s goings-on. 

S. C. Manning, deputy press officer of the 
Treasury, said that the Treasury Depart- 
ment had sent Saxon’s nomination to the 


White House as the result of “a clerical er- 


ror” and “a mistake in timing.” 

Later Manning told the press that Gid-_ 
ney had submitted his resignation to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, effective November 15. At 
that. time, he said, Saxon will be named to 
the Comptroller post. 


said he didn’t know when Gid- . 


Manning 
ney submitted his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, but it was lerned that he did so yes- 
terday evening after “somebody had talked to 
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Gidney had been in a bitter policy dis- 
pute with Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy. On three occasions he has approved 
bank mergers over Kennedy's objections. In 
each case, the Department of Justice has 
filed antitrust suits aimed at overturning 


Gidney’s approval. 


Ray Gidney needs no defense. He has 
served the country well and with dis- 
tinction throughout his tenure as Comp- 
troller of the Currency. He is an out- 
standing public servant. Again, to avoid 
any charge of political bias, here is an 
editorial from the Journal of Com- 
merce—New York—of September 20, 
1961. It is of interest in connection with 
the latest crude, clumsy, and ruthless 
episode: 

Grpnery’s Last Worp 

Ray M. Gidney, the Comptroller of the 

Currency, seems likely to retire soon, either 


be considered his last word on the subject, 


As is required by the bank merger law 
which took effect May 13, 1960, Mr. Gidney 
has put into. his report a concise summary 
of the findings of the Justice Department, 
together with his findings, in the case of 
every approved bank merger between the 
date mentioned and the end of 1960. In this 
period there were 56 mergers upon which he 

act. To so 


had to : some of them the Attorney 
General had no objection on antitrust 
grounds. -To some he had mild reservations. 


In the case of some 19 he had demurred 


rather strongly. 
| Up to now the Justice Department has 
gone into court to block or have unscram- 
bled five big , after the supervisory 
authorities designated by the law have 
found no antitrust barriers to them. So we 
have the peculiar and quite embarrassing 
situation of one arm of the Government tell- 
ing three others that their decisions are 
wrong and suing to have their ruling nulli- 
fied. In the case of one New York merger 
we have witnessed the 


ruling, but inferentially calling the Justice 
Department’s court complaint untrue. 

The Comptroller reprints the bank merger 
law together with all the congressional de- 
- bates which preceded its enactment and 
says: 

“This legislation left final authority over 
bank mergers in the banking agencies [his 
Office, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation] but 


tors involved in each case. It left bank 
mergers not subject to the antitrust laws 
except to whatever extent the courts may 
ultimately hold that the Sherman Antitrust 
Act is applicable.” 

Close reading of the law and study of the 
intent of Congress as revealed in the debates 
support this temperate statement of the 
case. The Justice Department, citing both 
the Clayton and Sherman Acts in its court 
complaints, makes it clear that it has never 
conceded banks are exempt from the Clay- 
ton Act. As Mr. Gidney infers, the Depart- 
ment has the right if not the duty to 
obtain, if it can, court decisions under the 
Sherman Act. 

We shall hear many more of these official 
interpretations of the differences among the 
three bank — agencies and the 
Justice Department in coming months, for 
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the Reserve Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in their annual re- 
ports must do as Mr. Gidney has done—de- 
scribe in detail both sides of each merger. 
We hope they will do it as fairly and as con- 
cisely as has the Comptroller. 

Meanwhile, we feel, as we have said on pre-. 
vious occasions, that much can be done to 
speed up the period, usually fraught with 
damage and risk to banks involved, during 
which mergers are passed upon and chal- 
lenged. Particularly to be avoided are 11th- 
hour ts which disturb depositors and 
stockhol 

As to the eventual solution of the painful 
public conflict between the Justice Depart- 
ment and the bank supervisory agencies, 
we can see only two ways out, since the 
former won't concede the agencies the final 
word. One is for a court decision which will 
determine whether the Clayton and Sher- 

man laws apply to banks, and if so to what 
— The other is for Congress to resolve 
the conflict by making those laws more spe- 
cific. Since confidence in banks is involved, 
it is obviously not in the public interest for 
these supervisory uproars to continue. 


City Gn Too, Raise the 
Question of New Farm Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD C. MeixrixE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I in- 


sert into the RrEcorp an extract from an 
article in the September 1961 issue of 
Doane’s Business Magazine for Ameri- 
can Agriculture, the article concerned 
being entitled “City Congressmen, Too, 
Raise the Question of New Farm 
Programs”: 

In 1962 several farm States will lose some 
of their Representatives to Congress as a re- 
sult of population shifts. This makes it 
even more certain that the votes of city Con- 
gressmen are going to be necessary for any 
important, long-term farm legislation to be 


approved. 
As a followup to last month’s interview 


with Secretary Freeman, we went “up on 
the Hill” with a tape recorder and talked to 
some Congressmen from big-city districts to 
get their views on farm programs. They were 
very willing to discuss the topic. 

Moving over to one side of the political 
battleground, we talked with Congressman 
Tom Curtis of Missouri’s Second District, 
who represents part of the St. Louis area. 

Question. What points generally have you 
felt to be the most objectionable about the 
previous farm bills that have been submit- 
ted, or the programs that have been in 
effect, and what do you feel is generally de- 
sirable in farm programs for the future, 
from the standpoint of your city and sub- 
urban constituents? 

Curtis. Well, I'd say that basically the 
problem is one of any program. If it’s an 
inefficient program that isn’t bringing re- 
sults, it’s not going to appeal to city people 
any more than it is to anyone else. Frankly, 
I think the American Farm Bureau's criti- 
cism of the farm programs of the past has 
been very sound. The only distinction I'd 
say between the city dweller’s views on the 
farm program from that of those who are 
actually in the agricultural business is that 
they don’t get anything out of it directly, 
while at least the farmer does get some sub- 
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sidy. I’ve been very pleased, frankly, with 
the criticism 


emanating from farmers them- 


selves through the American Farm Bureau. 

Essentially I'd say an efficient program 
would appeal to the people of the suburban 
areas, as well as the city folk. The reasons 
that they are disillusioned about the farm 
programs have been their terrific cost and 
the obvious waste that goes with it. They 
know that they are paying for that as tax- 
payers. 

Along with that, I'd make these observa- 
tions: The money really isn’t going to the 
kind of farmer that the proponents of this 
legislation say they are trying to help. The 
so-called little family farm doesn’t get any 
of this subsidy; it goes to the larger pro- 
ducers who are, frankly, in a position of 
handling things themselves. If the Farm 
Bureau can be looked upon somewhat as 
their spokesman, and I think it can, they 
themselves don’t want it. 

Also, the difference between people in the 
rural areas and people in the suburban and 
urban areas is not very great any more. With 
farm-to-market roads, highways, telephones, 
ryral electrification and the like, the differ- 
ence between our city dweller and our rural 
dweller is not very great. They are all pretty 
much Americans. 

Another thing, and I think very basic, 
we've got to distinguish between what is an 
agricultural problem and what is a rural 
unemployment problem. I think that agri- 
culture, as a part of our economy, is doing 
very well. In fact it’s doing so well and has 
advanced so rapidly in technological aspects 
that it has created a great amount of unem- 
ployment, Now the unemployment problem 
is the result of agriculture’s success. The 
unemployment problem is somewhat concen- 
trated in rural areas because today one per- 
son can produce the food and fiber for our 
population that it used to take five to 

uce. 

Handling the problem of this technological 
unemployment is quite a bit different from 
administering to what might be the eco- 
nomic problems of agriculture. We've got 
to distinguish between those two. These 
kind of things I think would appeal to sub- 
urbanites and city people, but I think it 
would appeal to farmers and rural dwellers 
as well. In other words, I don’t think there 
is any real difference today in the thinking 
of our people, whether they live in the coun- 
try or live in the city. 

Question. Have you had much complaint 
from your constituents about the high cost 
of food? 

Curtis. Yes, and I have written back to 
them and said, “Look, you are getting a lot 
more for the food that you buy today.” One 
economist figured out that with frozen food, 
prepackaging and all that goes in the proc- 
essing of food that the housewife can now 
get meals and spend 3 hours less a day in the 
kitchen. Well, I happen to think the house- 
wife’s time is worth something. 

The increased cost of food at the market 
probably reflects a real increase in quality 
and timesaving for the housewife, so really 
the cost has gone down, not up. And inci- 
dentally, when the complaints come in it 
usually isn’t the farmer they’re complaining 
against; it’s the middleman, and the farmer 


complains against the middleman, too. I 


happen to think both the consumer and the 
farmer are not looking at the tremendous 
services that the middleman has performed 
in this area. This is real value for our 
money. 

Question. Have you had complaints rela- 
tive to this high cost of storing the Gov- 
ernment surpluses, for instance this mil- 
lion-dollars-per-day storage figure that’s 
been in the news? 

Curtis. That isn’t too generally known 
among the public, but certainly when a news 
story occurs bringing it out—it does bring 
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in complaints. I happen to think these 
complaints are well founded—I think that’s 
part of the stupidity that goes along with a 
program that just continues to produce 
more than we know the markets will absorb. 

I would make this observation—we asked 
our farmers back in World War II to plow 
up more land and to buy the necessary 
equipment to handle the production then 


necessary. I felt after the war was over it 


was very proper that we should not leave 
them high and dry. But we should have 
been tapering off so that we would be pro- 
ducing what the normal production would 
be in peace times. The result was, we never 
did taper off. There is the error. c 

Question. Congressman CurRTIs, who do 
you feel should take the lead in trying to 
draft sensible farm legislation? Who should 
we look to for leadership here in Washing- 
ton? 

Curtis. Well, we should be able to look to 
the leadership in Congress. I’m afraid we 
aren't going to get it because of the struc- 

ture of Congress; the structure where we are 
set up in committees. The jurisdiction of 
farm matters rests in our committees on 
agriculture. Regrettably their approach has 
not been a broad one. In my judgment 
that’s what lies at the base of this. On the 
other hand, there’s been no leadership in 
this administration. 

Question. One other brief question. Do 
you feel that sectionalism in the farm econ- 
omy has been a problem here in drafting 
good farm legislation? 

_ Curtis. Oh, yes, I think one of the basic 
economic facts about agricultural economics 
today is that farming has become s0 spe- 
cialized that there is not the similarity that 
once existed when you could say “a farmer.” 
Today it’s either a tobacco farmer or wheat 
farmer or corn farmer or stock raiser, rice 
or whatever. And the differences between 


these various kinds of agricultural special- 


ists are so great and the area of common 
interest has dwindled so that you can’t ex- 
pect, in my judgment, to see the old farm 
bloc come into power again. It has gone 
out of power to a large degree -because of 
this specialization. 

I think the various committees on agricul- 
ture in the Senate and the House have not 
updated their thinking to this thing. I find 
that organizations—again I want to refer to 
the American Farm Bureau because I am 
very high on that organization—have made 
their studies and their attempts to get the 
pulse of their own people. This has been 
outstanding and their analysis of these 
things have been very good. They are bring- 
ing the farmers together on the one area 
where they do have a common interest. 


Congressman Latta Schedules Confer- 
ences in Fifth Ohio District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that a Congressman should be in his 
district to confer and visit with his con- 
stituents whenever official duties do not 
require him to be in Washington. 

My assignment to the select committee 
investigating sales to Communist na- 
tions will undoubtedly require a consid- 
erable amount of my time between this 
adjournment and the reconvening of the 
Congress in January. However, during 
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this adjournment I expect to be avail- 
able for conferences and visits with my 
constituents in the courthouse of each 
county in the district in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

November 6, Paulding County, Paul- 
ding, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 6, Van Wert County, Van 
Wert, 1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

November 7, Defiance County, Defi- 
ance, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 7, Williams County, Bryan, 
1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

November 8, Henry County, Napoleon, 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

November 8, Putnam County, Ottawa, 
1:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 

November 9, Fulton County, Wauseon, 
9 a.m. to 12 noon. : 

November 9, Ottawa County, Port 
Clinton, 1:30 p.m. to 5 p. m. 

November 10, Wood County, Bowling 
Green, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

No appointments will be necessary. 
All problems which constituents have 
with the Federal Government will be 
proper subjects for discussion. 

Should constituents desire to see me 
at times other than those indicated 
above, they may do so by contacting my 
district office at 304 Wood County Bank 
Building, Bowling Green, for an appoint- 
ment. - 


Negro Mental Potential Seen Equal to 
Whites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for the attention of my colleagues in 
Congress the following article which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Evening 
Star: 

[From the Evening Star, Sept. 7, 1961] 
NEGRO MENTAL POTENTIAL SEEN EQUAL TO 
WHITES 
(By John Barbour) 

New Lokk, September 7.—There is no evi- 
dence that Negroes are inferior to white per- 
sons in native intelligence, a group of the 


American Psychological Association says. 


Reported differences between intelligence 
test scores of whites and Negroes tend to in- 
dicate an inequality of opportunity for Ne- 
groes more than anything else, the group 
said yesterday. 

Given equal opportunity, education, and 
background, there is essentially no difference 
between IQ scores of whites and Negroes, a 
spokesman added. | 

The group, called the Society for the 


‘Psychological Study of Social Issues, added: 


“What is equally clear is that no evidence 
exists that leads to the conclusion that such 
differences are innate. 

“Quite to the contrary, the evidence points 
overwhelming to the fact that when one 
compares Negroes and whites of comparable 


cultural and educational background, dif- 


ferences in intelligence diminish markedly.” 
. DIFFERENCE LESSENS 
Furthermore, the statement said, “The 
more comparable the background, the less 
the difference.” 


The group issued the statement at the 
close of the APA annual meeting, comment- 
ing on a recent report by Dr. Henry Garrett, 
University of Virginia psychology professor 
and past president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association 

Dr. Garrett wrote his views in a Univer- 
sity of Chicago press publication, “Perspec- 
tives in Biology and Medicine.” 

In this article, Dr. Garrett said that until 
World War I it was probable that American 
scientists who gave the matter any thought 
believed the Negro was natively less gifted 
than the white. 

“Thus, the Negro was generally considered 
to be less intelligent and more indolent than 
the white, and to be somewhat lacking in the 
fundamental traits of honesty and reliabil- 
ity,” he said. “This judgment was concurred 
in by most white Americans. 


DIFFER IN OPPORTUNITY 


“Social scientists today do not often ac- 
cept these one-time commonsense judg- 
ments. Instead, they hold that racial dif- 
ferences are skin deep: That, whereas the 
black African differs from the white Euro- 
pean in the breadth and depth of his civili- 
zation, there are no genetic or native factors 
to account for these differences; that all 
races are potentially equal in ability and 
differ only in their opportunity to achieve.” | 

Dr. Garrett said this has been called 
equalitarian dogma and that evidence from 
intelligence testing does not favor this view 
and in fact seems to contradict it. 

He cited a book which covered a period 
of 44 years from 1913 to 1957 and analyzed 
some 240 studies to show generally that 
American Negroes have lower IQ’s than 
American whites, produced fewer gifted 
children, and more in the feeble-minded in- 
telligence-test category. 

The executive committee of the American 
Psychological Association group said: 

“‘We regret that Professor Garrett feels that 
his colleagues are foisting an ‘equalitarian 
dogma’ on the pub There is no question 


of dogma involved. 


CASTS SERIOUS DOUBT | | 

“Evidence speaks for itself and it casts 
serious doubts on the conclusion that there 
is any innate inequality in intelligence in 
different racial groups. 

“Indeed, not until we achieve equal op- 
portunity for all will we begin to under- 
stand what the full genetic potentiality is of 
any group.” 

In an interview, Dr. Isadore Chein, of 
New York University, speaking for the group, 
said that the article suggests that the lack 
of evidence of equality led Dr. Garrett to 
the conclusion that there was no equality. 
between the two races. 

Studies of 12-year-olds in New York have 


shown, he said, that the longer the Negro 


child has lived in New York, the less the dif- 
ference in intelligence test scores were. 


Last Round on “Li’l Abner” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 


date of September 11, I inserted in the 


CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, a letter I had 
written to Mr. Laurence Rutman, gen- 
eral manager and editor of the United 
Feature Syndicate, Inc., protesting the 
use of the “Li’l Abner” comic strip to de- 
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Under date of September 19, I in- 
serted the reply from Mr. Rutman in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in which Mr. 
Rutman agreed with my protest and 
also to do something about it. 

Today I am inserting, at the request 
of the cartoonist, Al Capp, a copy of his 
letter tome. Perhaps Mr. Capp did not 
think when he wrote the letter in a 
purely sarcastic vein, that I would place 
his letter in the Recorp. I am also in- 
serting herewith, my reply to Mr. Capp 
and wish to state that every law enforce- 
ment agency writing to me from several 
different parts of the United States all 
agreed with the position I took and in 
my letter to Mr. Capp, I have inserted 
one article from the Texas Lawman 
which is indicative of other letters I have 


received. 

No further comments are eer 
from me on this subject. 

The letters follow: 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1961. 
Congressman FrRaNK J. BECKER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BeEcKER: Your letter 
attacking “Li’l Abner” inserted by you in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, has been called to my 
attention. I hope you will be fair enough to 
insert this reply in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

You state that you are appalled that any 
responsible publisher would expose such 
cartoons to the American public. I am 
astonished that a cartoon-reading US. 
Congressman doesn’t understand my car- 
toons as well as the average 16-year-old kid. 
Every red-blooded Fearless Fosdick fan knows 
and has known for years, that it is Fosdick, 
courageous, loyal, and underpaid who repre- 
sents the average cop—and that the corrupt 
higher-ups I portray represent only those 
rotten apples in our police force who make 
life hard for the Fosdicks. 

The story you beef about is a paean of 
praise for the decent elements in our con- 
stabulary, and an attack on the indecent. 
Why don’t you have some kid explain it to 
you? 

Best, 
AL Car. 
: SEPTEMBER 20, 1961. 
Mr. Al. Carr, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mn. Carr: In response to your letter 
of September 18 I am inserting your reply in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as you request and 
very happy to do so, together with my reply 
to you. 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
letter from Mr. Laurence Rutman, general 
manager and editor of the United Feature 
Syndicate, Inc., which I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL. Recorp on September 19 on 
page 19148 which you will notice is quite 
different in acknowledging the problem than 
Four sarcastic reply. 
You will also note that your attack in 
this comic strip on law enforcement officers 
came to my attention by parents of young- 
sters reading this strip and was not merely 
a figment of my imagination. 

What you intended to convey in your comic 


strip is one thing but I think we must agree 


that the minds of young children are not 
always mature enough to understand intent 
and merely understand what they see. I am 
quoting from a paragraph of an article being 
published in the Texas Lawman, official pub- 
lication of the Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, 
Inc., which reads as follows: 
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“The Texas Lawman most sincerely com- 
mends Congressman Brecker for his condem- 
nation of Cartoonist Al Capp, whose antipa- 
thy toward law enforcement officers has been 
demonstrated on many occasions during re- 
cent years, both in his syndicated comic 
strip and in person. This aversion is pos- 
sibly engendered, as we recall, by his en- 
counter in one or more instances with troop- 
ers of the Connecticut State Police in con- 
nection with his alleged violations of the 
traffic laws. Mr. Capp’s artistry in the car- 
toon field and his mastery of satire is well 
known to ‘Li’l Abner’ fans everywhere but 
his irresponsible and scurrilous attacks on 
the law enforcement profession, whether by 
design or otherwise, is to be condemned by 
all right-thinking individuals. Congressman 
Becker is to be congratulated for having the 
courage and fortitude to speak out in de- 
fense of the Nation’s law — of- 
ficers.” 

In closing, I have received a number of 
other commendatory letters from police en- 
forcement agencies in various parts of the 
country. So you see, Mr. Capp, I have no 
hesitation whatever in inserting your reply 


in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Yours very truly, 
FRANK J. BECKER, 
Member of Congress. 


General Walker Reprimand Deserved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS K.UDALL. Mr. Speak- | 


er, the controversy over the admonish- 
ment of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker rages 
unabated. Emotions are so strong that 
sometimes the facts of the case are ob- 
scured. Yesterday, a number of my col- 
leagues discussed this case on the House 
floor. I thought a recent special report 
— mine might be of interest to the Mem- 

rs. 

General Walker was commander of 
the 24th Infantry Division in West Ger- 


many last April, when charges were 


made that his troop education and in- 
doctrination program was following the 
pattern of the rightwing John Birch 
Society. He subsequently was relieved 
of his command following an Army in- 
vestigation. Since then, charges have 
been made that General Walker was 
disciplined because he was a zealous anti- 
Communist. 

Considerable light now has been shed 
on this case. During the week of Sep- 
tember 3-9 Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara appeared before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and answered 
the questions of Senator Strom THuR- 
MOND and other critics of the Army ac- 
tion. From his testimony and the sub- 


sequent release of the 973-page tran- 


script of the Army’s hearings on the case 
it now becomes clear that General Walk- 
er was dimisssed, not because he was a 
zealous anti-Communist, but because he 
engaged in political activity. 

Two facts stand out: First that Gen- 
eral Walker advised the troops and their 
families to consult the so-called ACA 
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Index before voting in congressional 


elections last fall, and second, that Gen- 


eral Walker pleaded the military equiva- 
lent of the fifth amendment (article 31 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice) 
when questioned about this. This arti- 


cle, like the fifth amendment, may be in- 


voked when one believes his own testi- 
mony might “tend to incriminate” him. 

For your information, the ACA Index 
is a voting guide published by one par- 
ticular faction on the American political 
scene. It can lay no more claim to in- 
fallibility or correctness than the ADA 
Index, published by the opposite extreme 
of the political spectrum. For General 
Walker to urge his troops and their fam- 
ilies to consult this guide before voting 
was to engage in overt political activity 


in clear violation of the spirit of the 


Hatch Act, which prohibits Government 
personnel from participating in politics 
other than voting. 


I think the viewpoint of the ACA is 


shown by the way it regarded the voting 
record of President Kennedy when he 
was a Senator. On the issue of private 
ownership and against Government 
ownership Mr. Kennedy was rated zero 
out of a possible 100 percent. In a cate- 
gory, “for individual liberty and against 
coercion,” he was rated only 11 percent. 
And he was given another zero on na- 
tional defense. 

The Army investigation brought out 


other points, as well. For example, the 


testimony revealed that General Walker 
is a member of the John Birch Society, 
an organization whose leader says for- 
mer President Eisenhower, John Foster 
Dulles, Allen Dulles, and other high offi- 
cials of our Government have been 
Communist agents or dupes. Also, it 
was revealed that General Walker made 
public statements which were deroga- 
tory of other present and former offi- 
cials of our Government. Such state- 
ments, of course, are wholly out of keep- 
ing for a military officer. 

Three days before he left office last 
January former President Eisenhower 


said in a nationwide television address: 


In the councils of government, we must 
guard against the acquisition of unwar- 
ranted influence, whether sought or un- 
sought, by the military-industrial complex. 
The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. 


I believe Mr. Eisenhower’s warning is 
pertinent to this situation. In the 
course of our history we have always 
maintained civilian control of our Gov- 
ernment by elected officials responsible 
to the electorate. I firmly believe that 
this must continue. 

Everyone will agree, I think, on two 
propositions: First, that military lead- 
ers have a right and duty to indoctrinate 
their troops in broad, basic principles of 
American history and government so 
they will know why they are asked to 
serve their country and fight for it if 
necessary; and, second, that military 
leaders have absolutely no business tak- 
ing any part in political campaigns or 
seeking to influence their troops in mat- 
ters which are partisan or political. One 
need only look at some of the South 
American and Asian nations to see that 
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real democracy and liberty are missing 
when military leaders participate in 
elections or political decisions. 

A nonpolitical military establishment 
is one of the most vital, indispensable in- 
gredients of the kind of democracy which 
distinguishes the United States, Britain, 
and other nations of the free world. 

This whole thing can be seen in true 
focus, I believe, if we suppose for a mo- 
ment that the situation had been re- 
versed. Imagine that General Walker 
had called his troops together to indoc- 
trinate“ them on Americanism. Sup- 
pose he had advised them that our coun- 
try was in great danger of losing the cold 
war to the Communists, and that we 
could strengthen our Nation for the fu- 
ture only if we had more Federal aid to 
education, more urban renewal to elimi- 
nate crime and poverty in the cities, 
larger aid for undeveloped countries, and 
so forth. These are views. which have 
been expressed by President Kennedy, 
ex-President Eisenhower, and other 
Americans whose sincerity and patriot- 
ism cannot be questioned. Had this been 
the case, I think you would have joined 
me in expressing outrage at such military 
interference in these political questions. 
Yet, if what General Walker did is right, 
another commander holding the views 
I have mentioned could properly “indoc- 
trinate“ his troops along those lines. On 
the basis of the facts presented I think 
there can be no doubt that. the repri- 
mand given General Walker was war- 
ranted. : 


New Civil Defense Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, there 
is printed herewith additional views to 
the “New Civil Defense Program” report 
adopted by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, as submitted for filing 
on September 20: 

New DEFENSE PROGRAM—ADDITIONAL 

While this report is primarily an analysis 
of the history, status, and plans for civil 
defense, it also has the effect of promoting 
the subcommittee’s pet project—a nation- 
wide program for the construction of under- 
ground group shelters at Federal expense 
(report, pp. 58, 59). 

The committee looks upon the civil de- 
fense program announced to date “as a be- 
ginning and we assume that it is but a first 
step in a well-organized, progressively de- 
veloping civil defense program” (report, p. 
6). The report then goes on to state that 
“the Department of Defense must develop, 
as rapidly as possible, an optimum shelter 
plan for the United States.” The cost of 
one such plan is estimated at $20 billion 
(report, p. 58). 

The whdersigned do not in any way wiih 
to minimize the need for civil defense and 
agree with the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the Department of Defense should 
develop an optimum shelter plan for the 
United States. 
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However, the need for expenditures of the 
magnitude of $20 billion should be deter- 
mined in the light of all strategic factors 
and should be weighed against alternate re- 
quirements for defense expenditures. 

The subcommittee’s suggested example of 
an optimum shelter plan to partially pro- 
tect against the effects of known and exist- 
ing weapons was first proposed in 1956 and 
may be ineffective against new or greater 
weapon hazards. 

The subcommittee finds it (report, p. 5) 
“heartening and fortunate that the Presi- 
dent recognizes the vital importance of an 
effective civil defense. His personal mes- 
sages to the Congress and to the American 
people have banished, almost overnight, a 
great deal of public apathy and indifference.” 

An interesting commentary on this Pres- 
idential blessing” (report, p. 31) is provided 
by the following Associated Press story which 
appeared in the Washington Evening Star 
for Saturday, September 16, 1961: 


“TOP OFFICIALS APATHETIC TO HOME SHELTERS 


“President Kennedy is spurring Americans 
on to build home fallout shelters to cut the 
Nation’s losses in case of nuclear war—but 
to his official family the idea seems to be a 


yawn. 

“Of 14 high officials who sit with Mr. Ken- 
nedy on the National Security Council or in 
the Cabinet, not a single one has yet built a 
home shelter. 

“Postmaster General Day, however, has 
picked out what looks like a pretty safe cor- 
ner in his basement and is stocking it with 
canned goods and other survival items. 

“A few others are arranging for shelters, 
or thinking about it in a nonurgent way, but 
in most cases the reaction appears to be: 
Who, me?’ 

The high officials who are minus shelters 
aren’t explaining, for the most part, but 
among the lower echelons an air of jaunty 
fatalism is widespread. One subordinate of- 
ficial said: 

I the big bangs begin, Washington will 
be a prime target. I live in Georgetown, 
close to the center of things. I'd be vapor- 
ized, shelter or no shelter, so why bother?’ 

“This attitude isn’t universal by any 
means, and quite a few shelters have been 
built in the Capital, though not by the real 
bigwigs. 

Here's a rundown on the top-rankers: 

“President Kennedy: The White House 
has an elaborate bomb shelter built during 
the war. Mr. Kennedy has several secret 
shelters to go to within 2-hour auto drive 
or 20-minute helicopter trip from Wash- 
ington. 

“Vice President JOHNSON: He recently 
bought a French chateau-type home in 
Spring Valley, but is living in a hotel while 
the house is revamped. The revamping does 
not include a fallout shelter, aids said. 
Secretary of State Rusk: He and Mrs. 
Rusk have been talking over the shelter idea 
but are undecided yet. 

“Secretary of Defense McNamara: He’s ar- 
ranging to have a shelter installed in the 
big house he rents on Kalorama Circle. He 
really has to have a shelter to set an example, 
if for no other reason. Mr. Kennedy re- 
cently gave him command of the nationwide 
shelter program. 

“Frank B. Ellis, civil defense director: 
He rents a house, and is trying to get a 
shelter designed that can be readily moved 
if the next tenant doesn’t want it. 

“McGeorge Bundy, Presidential assistant 
for national security affairs: No shelter, aids 


Said. 


* ot the Treasury Dillon: No 
elter. 

Attorney General Kennedy: No shelter. 

“Secretary of Agriculture Freeman: No 
shelter. 

“Secretary of Commerce : He’s an 
apartment dweller and can’t have a shelter 
of his own. 
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“Secretary of Labor Goldberg: Has two 
homes, in Washington and Chicago. Doesn’t 
contemplate a shelter. 

“Secretary of Welfare Ribicoff: He rents 
in Georgetown and feels he cannot do any- 
thing about a shelter. 

“One high official who is really shelter-. 
conscious is Roswell L. Gilpatric, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. He had two, one at 
his Long Island home and one at his house 
at Grasonville on Maryland’s eastern shore.“ 

CLARE E. HorrmMan. 
GEORGE MEADER. 
CLARENCE J. BRowN. 
JOHN B. ANDERSON. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin Before Student 
_ Nurses a Lancaster, Pa., General Hos- 
pital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. OF 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, former 
Governor Theodore R. McKeldin of 
Maryland delivered an excellent speech 
on September 10 last, at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Lancaster General 
Hospital student nurses at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

As my daughter is a graduate nurse, 
I read Governor McKeldin’s most inter- 
esting address with particular apprecia- 
tion. It seems to me that it deserves 
wider attention and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 
OF MARYLAND, 1951-59—COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES, LANCASTER GENERAL HOSPITAL 
STUDENT Nurses, McCaskey ScHOOL 
AUDITORIUM, LANCASTER, PA., SUNDAY, S 
TEMBER 10, 1961, 8:15 P.m. 

The work of a graduate nurse is of such a 
character that laymen tend to get senti- 
mental about it. I hope to avoid that, for if 
there is one thing that a good nurse must 
steer clear of, it is sentimentality, for what 
you will have to deal with in your profes- 
sional career is reality in just about the 
harshest aspect. 

Therefore, I shall lose no time telling you 
that you are to be ministering angels to 
suffering humanity. It is true that a first- 
rate nurse does seem to the patient some- 
thing like a ministering angel, but she 
doesn’t get to look like that by thinking 
about it. She acquires that appearance by 
doing her job in the most skillful and effi- 
cient way possible. So the wise nurse is the 
one who thinks about the job, and if she 
seems to sprout wings it is pure accident, as 
far as she is concerned 

It is the fact, however, that the graduate 
nurse does bear a special relation to the 
public, and it is of this that I propose to 
speak. This relation grows out of your pro- 
fession, but it is not strictly professional. 
You have had instruction enough in pro- 
fessional ethics, so even if I were qualified 
to deal with the subject, it would be a waste 


gat time. I have in mind a relation, partly 


ethical, but largely intellectual, that is borne 
by every member of society to some extent, 
but that rests with extra weight upon those 
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wyer in private prac- 
tice, and the journalist. But of all who deal 
with the public, those who come into closest 
contact with every possible kind of man and 
woman are the doctor and the nurse, par- 
ticularly those who do not specialize, but 
remain in general practice. 
More than that, the science and art of 
the practitioner into contact 


the shrewdest observer can hardly penetrate; 
but when one is severely stricken, pretenses 
collapse and to the doctor and the nurse the 
personality is revealed as it really is. 

To see men and women as they really are 
is not always a happy experience. Some peo- 
ple are ennobled by suffering, but not all. 
Some are debased by it. There is a point, 
as the devilish ingenuity of the concentra- 
tion camps has showed us, at which extreme 
suffering can break down any character and 
dehumanize the sufferer. It is the glory of 
modern medical science that it can and does 
prevent suffering so extreme in civilized 


countries; but there is, and there will al- 


ways be, enough unpreventable pain to give 
the doctor and the nurse a highly realistic 
view of humanity. 

This can have a deadening effect. I have 
no doubt that you have been told many 
times that yours is among the noblest of the 
professions. Perhaps you have been told so 
many times that you are tired of hearing it. 
Then let me give the statement a different 
slant—nursing can be, but is not necessarily, 
among the noblest professions. It all de- 
pends upon the attitude that practice de- 
velops in the individual nurse. She can 


see so much of evil, and weakness, and folly 


that she will come to despise humanity; and 
there is no nobility in that. 

Please understand that I am not talking 
about the incompetent nurse who scamps 
her work. There is nothing to be said about 
her except that she ought to get out of the 
profession. I have in mind the nurse who 
maintains the highest scientific standards, 
whose knowledge and skill are beyond ques- 
tion, and whose reliability is absolute, but 
whose emotions have frozen into cynicism 
as a reaction against the ugliness she finds 
in the world. She may be highly efficient, 
but she is never the best nurse. 

We find the same type among doctors— 
men who have developed into thinking ma- 
chines, rather than human beings. Some- 
times they are brilliant. They often grow 
rich and occasionally become famous. But 
they are never the great doctors whom the 
world venerates and loves. They are orna- 
ments of the science of medicine, but not of 
the art of healing; and in the estimation of 
mankind the healer takes rank over the 
scientist. 

Yet the very same experience that deadens 
the emotion of some nurses has the opposite 
effect on others. Their emotions are not 
deadened, they are merely controlled. Of 
course, the student nurse who faints on her 
first day in the operating room must under- 
go severe discipline, but it ought not to be 
a discipline that will kill the feeling that 
overcame her. What she needs is only con- 
trol, not loss of emotion. For brought un- 
der control it will not hinder, but immeasur- 
ably help her career. 

Of course this is nothing peculiar to 
nurses. It applies to anyone and everyone 
who has to deal with people. For instance, 
in my own profession, a judge who would 
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permit his feelings to get out of control 
would be a very bad judge. But the judge 
who is incapable of feeling is also a bad 


Judge. Self-control is the mark of . 


attainment in any walk of life. 

But in the case of the arts and sciences 
that have to do with healing, the value of 
the quality that we call compassion is con- 
spicuous for the very reason that strong 
forces operate to smother it. Therefore the 
nurse owes it to herself to be careful above 
the average not to let those forces prevail. 

I said, and for emphasis I repeat, she owes 


it to herself. She owes it to her profession 
and to the community, also, but first of all 


to herself. For she is compelled to observe 
so much ugliness that she, more than most 
women, ought to watch for and cherish every 
gleam of beauty. 

I am not talking about physical ugliness, 
those occasional distasteful duties that a 


nurse is called on to perform. Most of us 


can endure physical ugliness if we endure 
it for a good purposes. I have in mind, 
rather, the ugly traits that illness often 
brings out in people—pettiness, bitterness, 
all the irritating forms of selfishness. These 
are harder to endure than anything merely 
offensive to the senses, and much more likely 
to harden the emotional nature. 

But they are offset, and to the woman who 
is wise, more than offset, by the things that 
the same experience brings out in other peo- 
ple. For the nurse who is compelled to wit- 
ness the debasement that pain works upon 
small souls, is also privileged to witness the 
splendor that it brings out in great ones. 
The quiet heroism with which quite ordi- 
nary men and women pass through their 
ordeal; the thoughtfulness for others that 
in many cannot be destroyed by the sharp- 
est agony; the steadiness with which the 
humble, and even children, walk into the 
valley of the shadow of death—these things, 
too, are before the eyes of the nurse, and 
they are beautiful with a beauty surpassing 
the glory of this world, radiant with the 
light that never was on sea or land. 

Psychiatrists skilled in the science of the 
subconscious assure us that in very many 
cases the things that we forget are those 
that we prefer not to remember. On that 
sort of thing I am not an authority, so I 
refuse to argue the point. But this much I 
have learned by observation: there are peo- 
ple whose memory of everything beautiful 
that they have seen is much more tenacious 
than their memory of the disgusting, and 


such people live, or seem to live, unusually 


rich and happy lives. 

Now the nurse in practicing her profes- 
sion is witness of the reality of human na- 
ture; and the beauty of it is as real as the 
ugliness. That is why I say that she owes 
it to herself to remember that beauty, to 
cherish it, and meditate upon it, as much 
and as often as she can. In so doing she 
will inevitably overlay and eventually for- 
get much of the other side of things; and in 
so doing she will enhance the richness and 
happiness of her own life. 

In addition to that, as the years pass and 
the memories accumulate she will develop a 
sympathy and an insight into human na- 
ture that will reinforce her professional 
skill to an amazing degree; and in the end 
she may develop a curious faculty possessed 
by only a few of the medical profession, but 
they among the greatest—an ability some- 
how to stimulate the patient’s will to live, 
which is a curative agent more powerful 
than any drug the apothecary ever com- 
pounded. The woman with that faculty is 
not merely a good nurse, but a great one. 

I congratulate you on having passed the 
tests that prove your fitness to enter this 
arduous profession. For although it is se- 


vere, its rewards are correspondingly great, 


not in worldly wealth, but in the intangible 
values that contribute to inward peace and 
happiness. For along with drudgery and 
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pain you will often witness the beauty of 
heroism; and while you remember that 
beauty, you will pdssess it, and in time it 
will irradiate your own life. 

Which is, I am sure, what the apostle had 
in mind for us all when he gave us this 
advice: “Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 


~ 


J.F.K. Puts K. on Defensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include a newspaper 
editorial that should be of interest to 
every American that appears to state the 
exact truth borne out by the facts that 
must be apparent to the thinking peo- 
ple of the United States: 

J. F. K. Puts K. on DEFENSIVE 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr., editor 
in chief, the Hearst newspapers) 


The curtain rises Tuesday on the big world 
stage of the United Nations. This time we 
will be spared “Kobbler” Khrushchev’s shoe- 
pounding routine of last year which was 
widely considered to be the alltime low in 
Assembly procedure. Advance notices indi- 
cate this fall’s show will be on a more seri- 
ous level. 

Certainly there is nothing more serious— 
for the United States, the U.S. S. R. and all 
the nations represented—than the drama 
that moves into the U.N. from Washington, 
the quickening crisis of Germany and Ber- 
lin. 

This will start in the wings, so to speak, 
with offstage dialogue between Secretary of 


State Rusk and Soviet Foreign Minister 


Gromyko. It will be Mr. Rusk's duty to de- 
termine whether there is any chance—and 
here comes that key word again—of serious 
talks with Russia that could lead to an hon- 
orable solution of the Berlin-German issue. 


I give high marks to President Kennedy 


for seizing the initiative from Khrushchev in 
setting up the Rusk-Gromyko duet. And 
the President did this astutely in the pres- 
ence of two neutral leaders who visited him 
last week, Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia 
and Modibo Keita of Mali. tee, 

It was the kind of diplomatic finesse that 
you don’t witness very often, particularly, it 
is sad to say, among our statesmen. For the 


Kennedy statement, issued at the conclusion 


of the Sukarno-Keita meeting, and presum- 
ably saying in formal language what he told 
them informally, accomplished these two 
things: 

1. It put Khrushchev on the defensive by 
challenging him to show at least a semblance 
of interest in peaceful progress on Berlin and 
Germany—and to show it by instructing his 
man at the U.N. to talk with Secretary Rusk 
in the presence of the world organization. 

Naturally the Russians rushed in the next 
day with an announcement that Gromyko 
was willing, but it had a hasty me-too flavor. 

2. It emphasized to Messrs. Keita and Su- 
karno that while we would not be pressured 
into going to a useless summit, we are and 
always will be ready to negotiate if “dif- 
ferences are approached with full under- 
standing of the rights, ore and vital 
interest of others.” 
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The President made another astute move 
by handing the two leaders letters to dis- 
tribute to all those who attended the recent 
Belgrade conference, expressing the same 


position and stressing that the United States 


will not negotiate under the gun of any 
ultimatum. 

Mr. Kennedy was blunt but reasonable. 
He told his visitors that in Berlin “the posi- 
tion of the West and of the West Berliners 
will be defended” and he scored a telling 
point by reminding them it was of the “ut- 
most importance that there will be no uni- 
lateral acts (such as Khrushchev signing a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany) 
which will make peaceful progress impos- 
sible.” 

Whether this logic will penetrate the Ulog- 
ical, builtin bias of many neutrals against 
the United States and the West remains to 
be seen. 

It seems to have influenced President Keita 
to the extent that he agreed a summit meet- 
ing with Khrushchev would have to be care- 
fully prepared in advance. 

But he still kept his blinders on in holding 
that Berlin is a “minor problem” and that 
self-determination for the people of Berlin 
and Germany is not the same thing at all 
as self-determination for the people of 
Africa. 

It is this inability to understand the im- 
portance of Berlin and of self-determination 
for all peoples everywhere—and many neu- 
tral” leaders share it with Keita—which leads 
me to believe there must be more than an 
offstage dialog between Secretary Rusk 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko, important as 
that will be. 

I think that President Kennedy needs to 
take it from the wings onto the full stage 
by appearing personally before the Assembly 
as soon as possible. What I have in mind is 


not a speech of glossy generalities. 


I believe the Presiednt can keep and ad- 
vance the initiative we now hold by spelling 
out firmly our country’s position, the mean- 
ing of Berlin and self-determination, and by 
pointing out the list of “captive nations” 
which makes the Soviet Union the greatest 
coloriial power in history. 

The initiative is vitally worth holding. 

Last week this column noted rumblings 
from the White House which matched my 
own feelings about U.S. aid to “neutral” 
nations. The general idea is that now is 
a good time to count noses of who’s neutral 


on whose side. 


Hearst Headline Service’s White House cor - 


respondent, Marianne Means, detected the 


first whiff of the administration’s change of 
direction. Her report for our September 6 
papers was that President Kennedy was 
pretty sore about the way some recipients 
of U.S. handouts backed the Soviet line in 
the Belgrade meeting of “nonalined” nations. 
_ Yugoslavia’s Tito, as No. 1 ball carrier for 
the Red side at the “neutral” session, was 
listed as No. 1 candidate for losing his ac- 
cess to the American till, from which he nas 
garnered $2.2 billion so far. 

Just to get it straight—for those who are 
interested—here’s how I feel about Tito 
(every bit of it based on his record): 

He is an avowed Communist, for more 
than 40 years. He was Moscow-trained and 
for nearly two decades roamed Europe as an 
international agent of the Kremlin. 

The only reason he is a KO-existing Kom- 
mie instead of a Moscow puppet nowadays 


is because he insists on being an absolute 


dictator in his own country. 

He has consistently been anti-U.S. in the 
cold war, while taking the American taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

He is a bloody-handed murderer. On 
Moscow’s orders (Hitler and Stalin were pals 
at the time) his troops let Yugoslavian pa- 
triots die defending their country against 
the Nazis in the early days of World War II. 
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Then, when Stalin switched sides, Tito 
devoted as much time to fighting anti- 
Communist Yugoslavs as to fighting the 
Germans. He captured anti-Red Leader Gen. 
Draha Mihailovich and “executed” him on 
phony treason 

Worst of all, after the war he shot down 
two US. planes, killing five US. fliers. 

How many spots can any one leopard 
change? 

Yet, ever since Tito had a falling-out with 
the Kremlin over who is boss Red in Yugo- 
slavia, our Government—with the muddle- 
headedness crossing party lines—has been 
building him up as a “wedge” in the Com- 
munist world. 

The logic of that has escaped me. I have 
believed all along that Tito should have been 
left to work out his own fate without any 
attempt to buy him for our side. Here are 
some reasons why: 

He had no place else to go. He couldn't 
move closer to the Kremlin or he’d lose the 
independence which is the only thing that 
distinguishes him from any other Red. 

Anybody who can be bought by one side 
can be bought back by the other. 

Without our aid, he would have been a 
glaring case of the economic failure of 
communism. 

Bad as sending economic aid to Tito al- 
ways was, even worse was giving him US. 
military aid. Why ever give weapons to 
nations which will potentially use them 
against us? 

That was why, back in the summer of 
1956, this column dug up and revealed that 
Tito was scheduled to get 380 U.S. jet mili- 
tary planes. The Hearst papers raised such 
a storm of protest that Washington backed 
down and canceled out all but a few of the 
shipments. 

Which brings me to my personal experi- 
ence of Comrade Tito. In November of that 
year, as one of seven Americans who were 
asked to survey U.S. foreign aid on the 
scene, I went to Norway, Denmark, and West 
Germany. My schedule also called for vis- 
iting Yugoslavia. 

Before I could go there, I was informed 
that I was “persona non grata”—not wel- 
come—by, Tito because of “personal insults.” 

I sure had to plead guilty to that. In 
fighting to stop the jets from being sent 
to Tito, I had referred to him as a Red- 
handed murderer for shooting down Ameri- 
can planes after the war. 

In a way that was a real kick. Like 
anyone else, I had been tagged “persona non 
grata“ at parties and such before. But to 
be barred from a whole country, and by such 
an unsavory character as Tito, was kind of 
flattering. 

P.S.—lI’ve never had occasion to change 
that opinion of Tito. It’s nice to see that, 
as the result of his neutralist conniving, my 
low estimate of him is beginning to be 
shared by our Government in Washington. 


Down in the Stockpile 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 1 WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an editorial which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal of Friday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1961, entitled “Down in the 
Stockpile.” — 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall "i Journal, Sept. 15, 

1 


Down IN THE STOCKPILE 


We knew there were some weird items 
in the Nation’s so-called strategic stock- 
pile of materials critically needed for de- 
fense. But we hadn’t realized, until Dela- 
ware’s Senator WILLIAMS made a point of 
it the other day, that the cache includes 
considerable quantities of feathers and down. 

Mr. WILLIAMS considers the feathers-and- 
down program another instance of Govern- 
ment waste, mismanagement and stupidity. 
He is not least annoyed by the refusal of 
officials to disclose to him just how much of 
the lightweight stuff the stockpile contains. 

As he puts it, “They seem to think Mr. 
Khrushchev will win the cold war if I am told 
how many feathers we have in the stock- | 
pile. What are we going to do, have a pil- 
low fight over Berlin?” 

It’s a good question. We can think of a 
couple of others. What are feathers doing 
down in a “strategic” stockpile? To put it 
another way, what are they, horsefeathers? 
And is the stockpile a stockpile or 1 
another featherbed? 


The Herlong-Baker Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HoN. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chester Reporter, Chester, S.C., of 
September 20, 1961: 

THE HERLONG-BAKER BILL 

The House Ways and Means Committee is 
presently considering a bipartisan approach 
to the tax problem, the Herlong-Baker bill, 
which would set up a 5-year program for 
the reduction of both corporate and individ- 
ual income taxes and effect other tax re- 
forms on a broad scale. 

The 52 percent corporate tax rate would be 
cut 1 point a year to 47 percent in the fifth 
year. Personal income taxes would be re- 
duced in similar fashion over the 5-year pe- 
riod. The 20-percent rate applicable to the 
first $2,000 of taxable income would end at 
15 percent. In the highest bracket, the pres- 
ent 91 percent on incomes over $200,000 
would be reduced to 47 percent in the fifth 
year. 

The scheduled reductions of income tax 
rates in the Herlong-Baker bill would be 
made only in those years the Federal budget 
Is expected to show a surplus and can be 
spread over a Q-year period if this becomes 
necessary. 

“The intent of the legislation,” said the 
sponsors of the bill, “is to give priority for 
use of the revenue gain to tax rate reform 
over any and all spending on new or old 
programs except that necessary for national 
defense. 

“It is long past the time when we should 
have recognized that we need more capital 
for more growth just as does the rest of the 
world. We cannot afford a tax structure 
which converts job creating growth capital 
into current Government spending. Until 
Federal tax rates are reasonable and mod- 
erate, further increase in Federal spending 
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Will be at the expense of greater growth in 
the private economy.“ 
In a very real sense, the Herlong-Baker bill 
proposes tax reduction in the United States 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. One year's reduc- 
tion could so stimulate growth and business 
that the next year’s reduction would be paid 
for in advance through an increase in tax 
revenues. It provides for no drastic reduc- 
tion in revenues in any year. 


The Broadened Responsibilities 
of Bankers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of New Jersey has reason to take pride 
in the outstanding graduate training 
program in banking provided by our 
State university, Rutgers, at New Bruns- 
wick. There is probably no school in 
the country that has a more distin- 
guished reputation. 

The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing has been a joint project for many 
years of Rutgers and the American 
Banking Association. Requirements for 
admission are rigid. Applicants for this 
advanced training must be 30 years old 
and they must have 8 years of experience 
in banking. Furthermore, they must also 
be officers of their bank at the time they 
seek enrollment. 

As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I take great pride in 
inserting in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
excerpts from an address by Dr. E. Sher- 
man Adams, vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York and 
formerly director of the Stonier Gradu- 
ate School of Banking. He spoke to the 
student body of the graduate school at 
Rutgers on June 21 of this year. 

The first part of his address was de- 
voted to the more technical aspects of 
banking, but I am sure that all of my 
colleagues will be interested in his re- 
marks which stress the importance of 
bankers assuming the public responsi- 
bilities of good citizenship. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Adams’ address: 

IMPORTANCE OF OUR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 

(Address by Dr. E. Sherman Adams) 

I am not here to talk shop, tempting 
though this is. Indeed, most of us are in 
danger of becoming so engrossed in our 
shopkeeping problems that we give inade- 
quate attention to our broader public re- 
sponsibilities. 

This would be the worst mistake we could 
make, even from a strictly self-interest 
point of view. I say this not merely because 
what is good for the economy is good for 
banking, for this is true of most businesses. 
But the situation of bankers is unique be- 
cause they are in a position to contribute so 
significantly to the public welfare—and what 
is more, the public has some awareness of 
this fact. The spotlight is always on bank- 
ing. If bankers fail in their public responsi- 
bilities, their failure will be conspicuous. 
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Also, banking has now become highly de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of the public. 
Banks formerly served only certain classes 
but now they serve the masses. We find 
ourselves operating today in a market where 
the patronage of the public is all important 
and one in which we face aggressive, formi- 


dable competition from other types of finan- 


cial institutions. In addition, the attitude 
of the public now has a decisive influence 
upon legislation and public policies which 
affect banking. 3 

To a far greater extent than in the past, 
therefore, banking needs the good regard of 
the public. This means that bankers must 
serve the common good to the best of their 
abilities. And the public will not be fooled 
on this matter. Over the years the attitude 
of the public toward banking will depend 
most upon how well bankers contribute to 
the general welfare. To be enduring, public 
esteem must be earned. 

But it would do you men an injustice 
to appeal to you only on grounds of self- 
interest. None of you is ruled simply by 
materialistic motives. Each of you has a 
deep desire to play well your part in the 
human adventure, to make a success of 
your relationships with society. A career 
in banking offers unusual opportunities to 
do just that—and indeed, this is doubtless 
one of the chief reasons why you are at- 
tracted to banking. 

Moreover, most bankers are imbued with 
a strong sense of responsibility. Most of 
us feel that banking partakes of the nature 
of a public trust. Since he serves all groups 
in the community, the banker is more aware 
than many of the interdependence—the 
mutuality of interest—of the worker, the 
farmer, the businessman, and the consumer. 
He appreciates the privilege of being a 
member of our free American society. He 
sees how important it is that he should 
contribute to the common enterprise—not 
as a matter of noblesse oblige but simply as 
his plain duty as a member of the society 
to which he owes so much. 


OUR HOMETOWN DUTIES 


All this is readily apparent when we look 
at our local communities. Every banker 
knows from firsthand experience that the 
growth and prosperity of his institution are 
inextricably tied to the growth and pros- 
perity of the area he serves. He knows 
that he can make important contributions 
to his community, and that people’s ap- 
praisal of these contributions will be critical 
and discerning. 


Most bankers are therefore keenly aware 


of their hometown duties. It is normal to 
find them in the forefront of civic activi- 
ties. Bankers bow to no group in the matter 
of civic spirit. 

Yet here too the nature of the problems 
is changing. Many communities are today 
faced with serious problems of urban blight. 
The needs for community planning and 
rehabilitation and for improved community 
facilities are urgent. They will doubtless 
continue to constitute a major problem for 
many years to come. 

Some bankers are taking a leading part 
in urban renewal programs and they shall 
reap rewards both in heaven and in their 
operating statements. Others have not yet 
become involved. Their reluctance is per- 
haps understandable, but is it wise? 

Regional development and resource utili- 
zation present similar problems. Here again 
bankers are in a position to provide con- 
structive leadership and many are doing so. 
These activities are time consuming, to be 
sure, but they are clearly important to the 
long-range welfare of your communities and 
your institutions. 

Another aspect of community relations is 
the matter of political participation. This 
is a subject to which you men at the grad- 
uate school have been’ fully exposed so I 
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shall comment on it only briefly, as follows: 
I know that many of you agree that banks 
should do more to encourage their people to 
participate more actively in various types 
of political activity. Some banks have made 
important strides in this direction in recent 
years. This is clearly an area in which there 
is much more to be done. 
ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 


Closely related is the matter of economic 
education. In this democracy of ours, pub- 
lic economic policies are now determined 
chiefly by Joe Public. Fortunately, Joe has 
a remarkable endowment of commonsense, 
and when he is adequately informed about 
a problem, he usually adopts a sensible at- 
titude toward it. Unfortunately, Joe has 
little understanding of the economic facts 
of life. Even among our own bank em- 
ployees, the rate of economic illiteracy is ap- 
pallingly high. 

This is a dangerous situation and one 
which should be of concern to bankers. 
Here again some banks have made some 
progress in recent years, but most have not. 
Many bankers still feel that the economic 
education of the public, or even of their 
own employees, is not their proper concern. 

Does this attitude make sense? Demagogs 
and pressure groups are busily spreading 
misinformation and fallacies and taking ad- 
vantage of the public’s ignorance in eco- 
nomic matters. This threatens the future 
welfare of our entire economy, including the 
welfare of banking. Bankers who have ig- | 
nored, or merely deplored, this situation 
should carefully reconsider whether it is 
really no concern of theirs. 

This does not imply, of course, that bank- 
ers should try to assume responsibility for all 
aspects of economic education. Far from it. 
To a large extent the banker’s role should be 
one of lending support to the efforts of pro- 
fessional educators. ‘They can also encour- 
age and make it easier for their own staff 
people to gain a better understanding of 
economic issues. : 

THE BANKER-EDUCATOR 

Nevertheless, there are some areas in 
which bankers do possess special compe- 
tence, namely, banking and finance. The 
general public and even most bank employ- 
ees know very little about the banking busi- 
ness and its role in our economy. This is 
clearly our own fault. We bankers give a 
great deal of attention to the selling of bank 
services but very little to the selling of bank- 
ing as an industry by explaining its func- 
tions. And if we do not tell the public the 
story of banking, no one will do it for us. 

Another area with which bankers are par- 
ticularly concerned is monetary manage- 
ment. Bankers are not always happy about 
the effects of Federal Reserve policies on the 
banks but that is beside the point. They 
know that the Federal Reserve has made and 
can continue to make an important contri- 
bution to the stability of our economy. They 
therefore have a unique responsibility to 
contribute to public understanding and sup- 
port of sound monetary policy. 

Take interest rates. Here is a subject of 
vital concern to bankers and one on which 
many people harbor dangerous illusions. 
During recent years the ancient fallacy that 
cheap money is the cure for our economic 
ills, has been gaining renewed popularity. 
Many people, including some in high places, 
seem to have a notion that it is desirable 
always to keep interest rates low and that 
this should be one of the goals of public 
policy. 

This is a threat to banking, clearly, and 
equally a threat to the public interest. 
Bankers should have a clear understanding 
of the role of interest rates in our economy 
and should do what they can to share that 
understanding with the public. 

This is no easy assignment; indeed, it is 
one of the toughest. Just try explaining to 
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your wife or to your next-door neighbor why 
it is important that interest rates should be 
permitted to rise at times as well as decline 
at other times. And these, presumably, 
would be receptive listeners, willing to give 
you some benefit of the doubt. But the 
general public is not. It is skeptical, quick 
to assume you are motivated solely by self- 
interest. It will listen only if it becomes 
convinced—against its natural instincts— 
that bankers really have genuine concern for 


the common good. 


BANKERS AND PUBLIC FOLICY 


This brings us to another major aspect of 
a banker’s public responsibilities: his role 
with respect to national economic problems. 
Clearly bankers should be nation-minded as 
well as community-minded. Also, the pub- 


lic image of banking is greatly colored by 


what bankers do—and fail to do—on the 
national stage. 
I think we should face up to the fact that 


this image leaves much to be desired. 


Bankers take pride, and justly so, of the 
record of public service of members of the 
banking fraternity such as Joe Dodge, Randy 
Burgess, and Jack McCloy. This is all to the 
good but it is not good enough. Many peo- 
ple think of bankers as being generally un- 
enlightened and perhaps even antisocial. 
They have the impression that bankers op- 
pose most progressive measures and are in- 
terested .chiefly in legislation which will 
directly benefit the banks. Nor are they too 
favorably impressed by traditional banker 
exhortations to balance the budget, reduce 
taxes, and cut governmental expenditures. 

I do not for a moment suggest that bank- 
ers should modify their views on public 
finance simply because they may be un- 
popular. Indeed, perhaps our first respon- 
sibility in national affairs is to work for 
fiscal sanity. Bankers, more than most 
groups, understand the importance of sound 
public finance and this imposes special obli- 
gations on them to support sensible mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

On the other hand, even in financial mat- 


‘ters, we must beware of being doctrinaire. 


Lincoln’s words of almost a century ago apply 
today: “The dogmas of the past are inade- 
quate for the stormy present. We must think 
anew, we must act anew, we must disenthrall 
ourselves.” 

NEED FOR A BROAD PERSPECTIVE 


Moreover, there are other aspects of pub- 
lic policy with which bankers should be more 
concerned than they have been. Sound 
finance is by no means the only ingredient 
in economic progress nor is it the only one 
in which bankers should be interested. We 
should give more attention to other impor- 
tant ingredients—the need for expanding 
our investment in education, for example. 
In short, we should strive to develop a 
broader perspective on national and also in- 
ternational problems. 

Take foreign aid. A recent symposium of 
distinguished scholars and public affairs 
leaders agreed that foreign aid will be the 
most important economic problem confront- 


ing the United States over the next 20 


years. Bankers know full well that as a Na- 
tion we can and must afford to help 
strengthen the economies and defenses of 
other free nations. In the words of former 
President Eisenhower, The impoverishment 
of any single people in the world means dan- 
ger to the well-being of all other peoples.” 
Bankers should be just as concerned with 
the adequacy of our foreign aid * 
as they are with tax reform. 

Similarly, most bankers have a 
understanding of other elements of foreign 
economic policy. They appreciate the im- 
portance of a liberal trade policy not only 
to this country but to the entire free world. 
They know that the United States cannot 
exercise moral leadership amor z nations if 
we preach one thing and practice another 
with respect to tariffs, quotas, domestic price 
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supports, and the dumping of products in 
foreign markets. Unless we demonstrate to 
uncommitted nations that they can trade 
with us and that it is in their interest to do 
so, they will trade with Russia and our reluc- 
tant grants will do little good. 

Bankers have a clear obligation to give 
their full support to enlightened policies in 
this area—to such things, specifically, as the 


‘reciprocal trade agreements program. Some 


do speak out on these subjects from time to 
time, but many are silent, largely because 
they regard these issues as not really being 
their concern. Yet this is an area in which 
bankers could make significant contribu- 
tions. If they fail to do so, they fail in one 
of their major responsibilities. 
DON’T JUST BE A BANKER: DO SOMETHING 


Most of you men, I am sure, are in general 
sympathy with most of my comments thus 
far. Nevertheless, you may feel that they 
do not apply directly to you as an individual 
at the present time, for two reasons: First, 
you are up to your ears in bank work for 
which you are directly responsible. Second, 
you may feel that these public responsibili- 
ties we have been talking about devolve 
primarily upon organized banking—-bankers 
associations—rather than upon you as an 
individual. 

Well, let’s look at these points. Of course 


we are all busy with our day-to-day duties. 


That’s the kind of business we are in and 
one of the reasons we like it. Nevertheless, 
every one of us could make the time, if we 
wished, to discharge our public responsibili- 
ties. Each of us could learn more about 
public affairs, participate in political or civic 
activities, serve on the school board or the 
local planning commission, write our Con- 
gressmen, teach at the A.I.B. or speak at the 
local service club. In short, don’t just be a 
banker; do something. 

Moreover, regardless of your present duties 
in the bank you will sooner or later have 


many opportunities to make suggestions or 


at least cast your vote with respect to the 
policies of your own bank in these areas. 
When these opportunities arise, be prompt 
with your suggestions and your votes, and 
unabashed in debate with those who pride 


themselves on being hardheaded—and are. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE ABA 


Secondly, this matter of your individual 
responsibility versus that of organized bank- 
ing. Obviously there are certain 
which bankers can do more effectively on a 
cooperative basis, through their associations, 
than they can acting alone. This is uni- 
versally recognized. But what is not 80 
widely recognized is the equally obvious fact 
that the effectiveness of cooperative efforts 
depends upon the cooperation received from 
the individual bankers who comprise the 
association. 


It is an illusion to think of a bankers as- 


sociation as somehow having an independent 
existence of its own. I speak with strong 
conviction on this point, having been, as 
you know, for many years a member of the 
staff of the American Bankers Association. 
As any ABA staff member can tell you, the 
success of any association program depends 
entirely upon the cooperation of individual 
bankers throughout the country. In the 
last analysis, the responsibilities of organ- 
iz- 1 banking are the direct responsibilities of 
its members. 

By the same token, this implies that the 
standards and objectives of the ABA should 
be very high. They should represent the col- 
lective responsibilities of bankers every- 
where. They should refiect the finest in 
American banking. 

Obviously the ABA does not presently 
measure up to these high standards. And 
now that I no longer have any official con- 
nection with the association, I should like to 
comment briefly on this point. Let me say 
first that bankers have much to be proud of 
in the record of the ABA, far more than most 


of them realize. Few bankers appreciate the 
devotion to the cause of banking which has 


been expended over the years by staff mem- 
bers and by bankers who have participated 


in the ABA’s activities. This graduate school 
is certainly not the least of the ABA ac- 
complishments. 

But if we set our standards as high as we 
should, the ABA has serious shortcomings. 
It falls far short of what it could be doing. 
To my mind, its budget is woefully inade- 
quate. There are countless things that need 
to be done, or done much better, for which 
funds are not in the budget. 

But please don't infer that increasing 
membership dues in the ABA would solve 
the public responsibilities of bankers. It 
most assuredly would not, not unless indi- 
vidual bankers throughout the country are 
willing to lend leadership and support to 
forward-looking policies. The shortcomings 
of the ABA are the shortcomings of its mem- 
bers and no one else. Its potential accom- 
plishments are also those of individual bank- 
ers willing to contribute their time and 
energies to them. 

NEEDED: A SENSE OF DEDICATION 


In short, gentlemen, the nsibilities — 
of bankers consist of the obligations of each 
of us as individuals. Every banker has an 
important part to play. If we perform our 
parts as we can and should, we can help to 
strengthen the fabric of our society. 

Banking has come a long way since the 
doghouse days of the great depression. 
But we still have far to go. We need further 
to broaden our concept of the banker’s role 
in society and achieve standards of con- 
duct which will set an example for other 
groups to emulate. We need to cultivate the 
habit of thinking in terms of the pubiic in- 
terest. We need to deepen our social con- 
sciousness. This is not Sunday school 
stuff; it is the first law of modern survival. 

Let us remind ourselves again, and fre- 
quently, of the grim urgency of our situa- 
tion, of how much is at stake. The ordeal 
of the 20th century is far from over. The 
Communist menace may confront us for gen- 
erations. This is a global life and death 
struggle, one in which there is no prize for 
second best. 

It is imperative that we keep our economy 
strong and help to strengthen free nations 
everywhere. We must match the fanatical 
zeal of the Communists with an abiding de- 
votion to our ideals. We must be 
not only to fight for freedom, but to work 
for it, year in and year out. Our leader- 
ship in the world will depend upon how 
well we use our freedom. 

These are not lofty abstractions far re- 
moved from matters of daily living. To the 
contrary, they should provide framework 
and guidance for what we do from day to 
day. They constitute a challenge to each 
of us. They offer to each of us an oppor- 
tunity—to broaden our horizons and to ex- 
pand our spheres of influence. Will we have 
the intelligence, the courage, the maturity, 
and the sense of mission, needed to fulfill 
these obligations? Will we have the vision 
and steadfastness—in short, the dedica- 
tion—required to live up to our broadened 
responsibilities as 


Ships Full of Lollipops in the Wrong 


Places 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE © 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Mr. Robert C. 
Ruark, entitled “Ships Full of Lollipops 
in the Wrong Places.” ! 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Surps or LOLLIPOPS IN THE WRONG 
PLACES 


(By Robert C. Ruark) 


Bakcetona, Sparin.—I am gratified to learn 
that Secretary of State Dean Rusk aims to 
broaden our information activities to present 
@ more favorable image of ourselves, and 
also that he emphasizes that “a nation’s 
most effective propaganda is its actual be- 
havior.” 

The first statement can be construed to 
mean that we will spend more money on 
pictures, pamphlets and battleships full of 
baby carriages and lollipops, such as recently 
called on Mombasa in Kenya in the name of 


peace. 
The second harsh, if possible inadvertent 


- politicians in malarial swamps and bankrupt 
pig-wallow principalities will solve what- 
ever’s wrong with the American conscience. 
But I doubt very much if all the tail-coated 
delegations to the kraals of recent uncle- 
eaters and fetish-worshipers is going to re- 
instate us as a power to be reckoned with 
instead of monkeyed with. 

I have a hunch that the world is weary 
of our soft-answer-and-easy-handout ap- 


proach to the solution of tromping on a few 
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toads and shooting the heads off a few 
snakes. 
America the beautiful, the bountiful, the 
bumbling, to get real sore and take a sock 
at somebody—even if the sock is at a small 

. America’s hand has been stretched 
so lovingly of late, to all the world, that the 
world has forgotten the hand can close into 
a fist, cramped as it is from writing checks. 


* 


Education of Foreign Students Who Com 
to the United States | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a recent arti- 
cle in Time magazine, entitled Welcome 

Be it noted that the $100,000 offered 
by the State Department—an offer 
which I had helped to obtain—for air- 
lifting African scholarship students was 
scornfully rejected in certain quarters. 

It is interesting to note that this 
$100,000 was indeed actually used last 
spring by State Department officials “to 
bail out the same 289 Africans flown in 
by the Kennedy Foundation; having ar- 
rived with sparse shillings and small 
scholarships. They were in dire straits. 

So the $100,000 which I was criticized 


— seeking, came in pretty handy after 


I sincerely hope that African student 
attendance in U.S. schools will continue 
to be encouraged by both governmental 
and private agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Recorp. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 3 

WELCOME, STRANGER 


US. colleges this month turn to a duty 


that has grown to critical national impor- 
tance; educating students from new and de- 
veloping nations, who passionately seek U.S. 
knowledge. It is a task full of promise. 
“Students want to come to the United 
States,” says Philip H. Coombs, the State 
Department’s Assistant Secretary for Educa- 


tional and Cultural Affairs. This is an asset 


we should be pretty thankful for. We 
couldn’t buy it.” 

Last year U.S. colleges enrolled 53,107 for- 
eign students, up 46 percent since 1956. In- 
cluded were 19,222 Asians, a 12-percent rise 
in 1 year, and 2,831 Africans, a 44-percent 


rise in 1 year. Last June US. colleges pro- 


duced 20,0000 foreign alumni, nearly twice 
as many as the graduates of all Ivy League 
colleges; 7.4 percent of Harvard students 
were fore This year U.S. colleges will 
probably enroll at least 57,000. By one esti- 
mate, the United States in 5 years may 
have 200,000 foreign students. 

Foreign students are still only 1.3 percent 
of US. college enrollment (against 12 percent 
in British universities, 30 percent in Aus- 
tria); yet the record far exceeds Russia’s. 
The 39,500 students attracted to the United 
States from underdeveloped areas last year 


compared with 3,600 in all the Communist- 


bloc countries. Despite the lure of Moscow’s 
Patrice Lumumba (formerly Friendship) 


I think the world is waiting for 


September 21 


University, the Russians hooked a mere 441 
Africans, 186 of them from Guinea. The Rus- 
slans' total Latin American catch: 200 stu- 
dents, half from Cuba. In the Middle East, 
they recruited 664 students, mostly Iraqis. 
“Many Soviet scholarships are going begging 
in Africa and the Middle East,” says Coombs. 


MAKING FRIENDS 


The U.S. Government itself is confined toa 
surprisingly small share of student exchange. 
Last year it provided only partial sponsorship 
for only about 5,000 foreign students. The 
rest are left to the kind of private effort that 
Coombs calls “the people’s branch of foreign 
relations.” He means that making US. 


- friends out of foreign students is almost en- 


tirely a challenge to individual Americans, 
from the college president who selects sanely | 
and sets up solid orientation to the family 
that feeds and houses foreign students with 
courtesy and discretion. 3 

- Unhappily for people dealing with foreign 
students, there is no stock model; Congolese 


differ from Kenyans as much as Belgians 


from Britons. But there is at least a statis- 
tical average. The foreign student in 1961 
is probably a male undergraduate studying 
engineering (with social sciences favored 
among Africans). He is far poorer than his 
often rich predecessors, and he is culturally 
more remote from U.S. life. He needs more 
financial help, more guidance, and more 
understanding than ever. 

One of his basic psychological problems is 
an almost invariable loss of self-esteem 
after arrival; he feels uprooted and hence 
resentful. He is shocked at the meagerness 
of his money; U.S. scholarships do not usu- 
ally cover living expenses or summer vaca- 
tions as do Europe’s. He finds astonishingly 
diversified colleges with unpredictable stand- 
ards. He finds rude waiters, Jimmy Hoffa, 
demanding children, and kind old ladies 
who ask Africans if they live in trees. He 
rarely finds anyone who knows the location 
of Mali, Gabon or Dahomey, or even of their 
existence. 

UHURU 


The more backward his country, the more 
elite the foreign student—and the greater 
his pique that no one recognizes it. “When 
you're dealing with an African student,” says 
Coombs, “you may be dealing with a fellow 
who will be prime minister in 5 years.” Yet 
if his skin is colored, the future prime min- 
ister is certain to encounter discrimination, 
not only in the South’s segregated colleges 
but also in Northern restaurants, barber- 
shops, and off-campus housing. 

None of this weighs heavily against the 
promise of power and affluence that a de- 
gree guarantees. Education is synonymous 
with Uhuru (freedom). Kenyans deluge the 
United States with thousands of scholarship 
applications, some of them so misinformed 
that mature men have applied to a girls’ 
boarding school. Says one British diplomat: 
“These people are going to get across the 
Atlantic by hook or by crook, and they are 
going to survive. They can’t face their vil- 


lages unless they return in triumph.” 


Until now, African students have mostly 
got to the United States on their own and 
with enough disorganization to damage their 
studies. Kenya’s passion, for example, led 
to the pellmell African airlift originated 
by Politician Tom Mboya that got so much 
publicity in the U.S. presidential campaign 
when the Kennedy Foundation beat the 
Eisenhower State Department to the punch 
with $100,000 air fare. (Coombs used State’s 
$100,000 last spring to bail out the same 289 
Africans flown in by the Kennedy Founda- 
tion; having arrived with sparse shillings 
and small scholarships, they were in dire 
straits.) A typical example was the Kenyan 
with a $200 scholarship to a Midwestern uni- 
versity who learned that he also owed $1,000 
in fees, not to mention the support of his 
six children. Applying the self-help theory, 


4 
e 
truth, is that it is going to take a power of | 
| “actual behavior” to reconstruct the image : 
of America abroad. | 
. The image, as I encounter it in my various 
roamings, is almost universal. It combines | 
. something of the softheaded old sugar daddy | 
| with the ruthless exploiter of downtrodden | 
| masses. It is an amalgam of drunken spend- 
iE thrift, using the bank’s money, with a | 
Scrooge whose only God is gold, and whose 
efforts ignore the humanities. 
| It is a combination of the featherheaded | 
l doer of misguided good in the wrong places | 
oe and the timorous giant who so pleads for | 
_ international affection that it is easy for a | 
. midget to abuse it and finally poke a hole in 
| its Cyclopean eye. 
Basically, the picture I am constantly re- 
: ceiving is that we have grown so soft and 
| us of cur 
| anybody to milk us of our money and still | 
give us the Brom cheer. We used to con- 
[ jure up a vision of rawness and crudity, but | 
| now we are portrayed as a fat man too lazy | 
i, to kill his own snakes, and too frightened | 
to chase off his own burglars for fear of 
rousing the yapping dogs. | 
It is not a very nice picture, this montage 
of Suez and Laos, Cuba and Berlin. It is . 
12 not a nice picture of our big industrialists | 
going to jail for price fixing and assorted 
| — and the constant pleas of our Presi- | 
| | t for more money to give more people | 
| to waste and steal and misuse in the forlorn [xe | 
| 5 hope that we can buy friendship and mili- | 
tary strength. | | 
. Cuba hurt us possibly worse than anything 
| we ever got mixed up in, because she was, | 
| in effect, our own private serpent, and she | 
. bit us severely on the heel. 
ö America has always been too big and rich 
ö and raw and gawky to be beloved, but until [i 
| recent years there was always some respect 
2 under the gibes we suffered. There was, I 
232 believe, some hope that Kennedys fine 
— 
ö toughening might mean something, but that | 
. hope has largely disappeared as the brave 
words have largely lacked weight, and the — 
: gigantic giveaway show increases its prize 
money. 
Perhaps another $500 million sent here, | 
another Dillion there, to buy palaces for | 
little dictators and Cadillacs for cousins of ) 
| 
| | 
| 3 | 
| 


schooling and go home. 


1961 


which Tom Mboya favors, some students 


frantically begged for money everywhere. 
“Please help me,” one wrote to the British 


‘Embassy, “because I’m beginning to sme se 


DEODORANTS AND DISHES 


In tidy contrast is a new program, devel- 
oped by Harvard’s dean of admissions, David 
D. Henry, which this year will bring 250 
students, mostly from West Africa, to some 
150 US. campuses. Coordinated by the 
African-American Institute, the Henry pro- 
gram includes a rigorous selection system, 
transportation, 4-year scholarships, and all 
living expenses (paid by the International 
Cooperation Administration). A key feature 
is solid orientation. Many of the students 


recently spent 8 days on a transatlantic’ 
steamer, 


endlessly discussing everything 
from segregation to deodorants and the news 
(to Africans) that U.S. men sometimes have 
to wash dishes; one androcratic African man 
even sat down at a table next to a woman 
for the first time in his life. At Pennsyl- 
vania, Lincoln, and Atlanta Universities, the 
newcomers soberly studied everything from 


dating to telephone terminology; even took 


model exams to get the feel of U.S. class- 


rooms. 


Secretary Coombs thinks that there is room 
for both Henry’s and Mboya’s methods. Co- 
ordinating the two approaches through the 
Institute of International Education, he has 
put another $100,000 into a better screen- 

and scholarship system in East Africa. 
But foreign-student aid is not fully organ- 
ized and there is obvious need for a really 
extensive foreign-student admission system 
with State Department help all over the 
world. This is one of Coombs’ top priorities, 
should Congress approve a pending revi- 
sion of the 15-year-old Fulbright Act that 
would unify and expand all US. exchange 
programs into what Senator FULBRIGHT calls 
“a positive instrument of foreign 


AMICABLE ALUMNI 


Organization and funds will solve most 
of the quirks in student exchange, notably 
the money worries that help embitter visi- 
tors. But these problems do not seem to 
have cost the United States much prestige, 
to judge from the students who finish their 
What they say, in 
fact, reflects singular credit on U.S. edu- 
cation. 


Argentines admire college spirit and prac- | 


tical lab work in U.S. schools; their own uni- 


versities have no campus life and few pro- 


fessors who answer questions. Middle East- 
erners thirst for the technical training that 
their own classical universities lack, and 
praise the pragmatic way of American life 
because it “refuses to accept the status quo.” 


Of the 140 known U.S. alumni in Ghana, 
for example, the only West baiter is Lincoln 
University Alumnus (39) President Kwame 
Nkrumah—although he may outweigh the 
others. More typical are such friendly US. 
alumni as India’s Under Secretary for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, the director of the Iraqi Atomic 
Energy Commission, Colombia’s Minister of 
Mines, and Venezuela’s Minister of Finance. 
What seems significant is the Argentine pat- 
tern of students who leave for the United 
States as rabid anti-Yankees, return em- 
phatically pro-United States. 

“Everything I’ve done so far I owe to my 
American schooling,” says the head of a 
major Turkish advertising agency who went 
to the University of Wisconsin. The story 
is familiar to Mandayam A. Sreedhar, 35, 
one of India’s most brilliant engineers. What 
he learned at the Universities of Syracuse 
and Pennsylvania (53) was warm belief in 
“the basic American view that two fellows 
can start a business in a garage and build 
it into a multimillion-dollar concern. I have 
never since found it n to understand 
an American.“ 
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A Strong Offense Best Guarantee We 
; Won't Need Fallout Shelters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 


cerned lest the American people are be- 


ing sold a bill of goods through the em- 
phasis on building fallout shelters in- 
stead of a policy which would make 
such structures unnecessary. We have 
learned on many occasions, on the foot- 
ball field and in war, that very often the 
best defense is a strong offense. At no 
time has this been more true than now. 
The most sure way to prevent world war 
III and a nuclear holocaust is to let the 
Communists know that we are prepared 
to win, if we are forced to fight. We can 
do this by maintaining a strong lead in 
nuclear weapons, make sure that Khru- 
shchev understands that any war un- 
leashed by him will result in the an- 
nihilation of his homeland, and by serv- 
ing notice that we will stand for no fur- 
ther Communist aggression against free 
people anywhere. Rather than to spend 
$20 to $40 billion on a network of fallout 
shelters which may be interpreted by the 
Communists as signs of fear and weak- 
ness and invite attack, we would be bet- 
ter advised to use whatever money we 


have on building our arsenal of modern 


weapons. We may thus have the best 
chance of insuring the peace of the 
world and make fallout shelters unneces- 
sary. In this connection, the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
points up some facts our national leaders 
may be overlooking: 
GAMBLING ON SURVIVAL 


Since Americans are supposedly so apa- 


thetic about civil defense, it is interesting 
to note the new interest many are showing 
in building their own home fallout shelters. 

If there has been apathy in the past, we 
think it is understandable. It is still diffi- 
cult, after 15 years of living with the threat, 
for most of us to imagine a nuclear attack, 
and we have not been helped by all the con- 
fusion that has been spread on this subject 
over the years. Some of the confusion has 
come from special pleaders who assert, with- 
out scientific authority, that there would be 
practically no survivors of an attack (so 
why take any precaution?) or who unscien- 
tifically exaggerate the perils and persistence 
of radiation. 

The Government has also contributed to 
the confusion. At one point it seemed to be 
vacillating between evacuation and shelters 
as the recommended plan. Then, after evac- 
uation was pretty well abandoned, there 
was a lot of talk about the need for the 
Government to spend $20 billion or $40 bil- 
lion to build a national network of shelters. 
This was a numbing outlay for anyone to 
contemplate on top of everything else; 
apart from that, few could feel much con- 
fidence that such a system was the best 
answer. 

Gradually, however, it has been possible 
for people to cut through much of the con- 
fusion. More reliable information is avail- 
able about what radiation is and is not, 
and how its dangers can be reduced. It is 


that the problems of building and financing 
his own shelter in his basement or on his 
property are not insuperable. 

So when Khrushchev began threatening 
nuclear war again this year, we would guess 
that more Americans than ever before were 
able to make a balanced assessment of the 
chances of survival. 

Certainly no one wants this trend to 
turn into a panicky or despairing feeling 
that the only hope is to burrow under- . 
ground—or worse, that the only salvation 
lies in appeasing the Communists. The best 
civil defense remains the national strength 
and determination to deter the aggressor 
from attacking in the first place. 

But failing that, and with survival a scien- 

tific possibility, it becomes a matter of pru- 
dence to take precautions within reason. If 
more and more Americans want to gamble 
on survival and so preserve or recreate our 
civilization, that is a healthy thing. And 
it is far healthier for them to take shelter 
on their oon than for the Government to 
try to force it on them. 
For no amount of Government exhortation 
or spending or compulsion can shake a 
people’s apathy when they are offered no 
convincing prospect of protection. When 
they begin to see a prospect of protecting 
themselves, they are perfectly capable of 
deciding whether they want to do so. 


The United Nations’ Mistake—Belief 
That Soviet Could Be Dealt With as 
Equal, Law-Abiding Nation Is Hit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ | 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
the United Nations session now in prog- . 
ress it is well for us to take a long, sober 
look at what this organization can or 
cannot produce and, in turn, what its 
strengths and weaknesses are. I believe 
that the article by Columnist David 
Lawrence is one of the most practical, 
scholarly, and calm analyses of the prob- 
lems facing the U.N. that I have read in 
some time. Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I insert this article, The United 
Nations’ Mistake,” into the Recorp at 
this point: 

THE UNITED NaTIONs’ Mistake—Betiey THAT 
Soviet Coutp Be DgaLT WITH as EQUAL, 
Law-ABIDING NATION Is Hrr 

{By David Lawrence) 

Internationalism—which seeks at times to 


impose peace through a league or association 
of sovereign states—is face to face today 
with one of its greatest tests. The League 
of Nations failed in this very task. Will the 
United Nations now fall down, too? : 

Theoretically a league of equals could be 
construed to mean that each nation is pre- 


pared to forgo its sovereignty to a certain 


extent and to bow to the will of the majority 
in adjusting its external relations. 

Whether a league seeks to accomplish this 
by moral force—which is, of course, more 
desirable—or by military force as a last re- 
sort, the biggest single requirement is that 
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the interns- 


tonal organization itself that assumes tb 


bers of it. The late Dag Hammarskjold tried 


an experiment—to use the office of Secretary 
General of the U.N. as a kind of benevolent 


. In Korea and in the Middle East 
and later in Africa the use of military force 
was authorized by the United Nations itself. 


Because of the political entanglements of 


various members of the U.N., not one of 
these efforts could accomplish any more than 
a cease-fire or an armistice. The Korean 
problem. for instance, is still unsolved. The 
Middle Eastern situation is in a sort of stale- 
mate, without a solution, and the mess in 
the Congo is still characterized by sporadic 
fighting. 

The original concept of the ‘League of 
Nations—which was reiterated in the words 
of the U.N. Charter—assumed that an in- 
ternal clash might produce external com- 
plications, but there was no right to inter- 
fere in internal situations. 

But, unfortunately, today the sad truth is 
that the Soviet Government is engaged in a 
world-wide effort to infiltrate inside other 
countries and take over government after 
government for the purpose of winning allies 


for the cause of international communism. 


This motive is couched in high-sounding 
phrases about socialism and people’s rights, 
but, in reality it is the same old story of 
despotism and lust for the riches of weaker 
states. History is replete with examples of 
this same aggression, which sooner or later 
has plunged the major powers into war. 

What has happened since the United Na- 
tions was founded in 1945 constitutes a noble 
effort to organize a set of law-abiding na- 
tions who would have respect for the opinion 
of mankind. But an ogre has appeared in 
Moscow who overnight brushes aside, for in- 
stance, his repeated pledges that he would 
not resume nuclear tests. He now laughs at 
the discomfiture of a world which he is 
sure is helpless to punish him for his 
misdemeanors. 

There is nothing wrong in general with 
the ideals that gave prestige for a while to 
the League of Nations and later to the 
United Nations. But the take made in 
the last few years has been the belief that 
Moscow could be dealt with as an equal— 
as a law-abiding partner of a great alliance 
of nations. When such a deviation occurs, 
the United Nations cannot get anywhere by 
the use of military force. Everybody knows 
that the warring factions in the Congo could 
not possibly engage in anything except des- 
ultory fighting in the jungle—which 
wouldn’t trouble the rest of the world too 
much—were it not for the help given from 


‘the outside. The United Nations has the 


machinery to expose such interference, but 
has mot done so. World opinion has not 
been informed of the true culprits in the 
Congo. 

But, above all, the United Nations has not 
had the leadership it ought to have in the 
exercise of moral force. The United Nations 
didn’t pursue its case against the Soviets 
in Hungary. It has acted as if it were afraid 
to show up Communist misdeeds. 

Indeed, there was and is a case for expul- 


sion of the present Soviet Government from 


the United Nations—it doesn’t even pay its 
share of the expenses—and for an appeal to 
the people of the Soviet Union to establish 
a free government that can be a true part- 


ner of the other free nations in the United 


Nations. 

Instead, today the U.N. has admitted 
many African and Asian nations that are 
not yet capable of governing themselves, and 
is talking, oddly enough, of admitting Red 
China, which committed acts of aggression 


against the Korean Republic and actually 


- rule but a sound one. 
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fought against U.N. forces, snicting tens of 
thousands of casualties. 

The theory that every government which 
is in control of a certain land area deserves 
admission to the U.N. is one of the biggest 
fallacies of our times. The U.N. has lost 

ge because so many sincere but mis- 
guided persons high up in the public life 
of this country and of other countries, like 
India, actually want to see Red China ad- 
mitted to the U.N. The very proposal in 
the U.N. General Assembly to consider such 
a move reveals the lack of morals that mo- 
tivates so Many members of the organiza- 
tion. 

The time has come to abandon this kind 
of a United Nations and to build another 
dedicated to morality. Sovereignty should 
be respected, and military force should be 
used for intervention in a troublous area 
only when the lives and properties of for- 
eign citizens are endangered. It’s an old 
Once basic principles 
are abandoned, chaos follows. That’s what 
has happened to the U.N. 


Weeklong Anticommunism Program 


Slated—Lead Article Appearing in the 


Bellflower Herald Enterprise, Bell- 
flower (Los Angeles County), Calif., on 
Sunday, September 17, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, with 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of your distinguished self and the 
other Members of this august body, an- 
other lead article relating to the Pro- 
American Patriotic Week appearing in 
the Bellflower Herald Enterprise news- 
paper, Bellflower, Los Angeles County, 
Calif 


The leaders of this fast growing and 
important community in my great 23d 
District, and all the participating citi- 
zens deserve the compliments of all of 
us, and all American citizens for taking 
this important step to become informed 
about the very dangerous hazards of 


Soviet communism. 


The article follows: 
WEEKLONG ANTICOMMUNISM 
SLATED—Sr1x Tor SPEAKERS To APPEAR 


Six expert speakers on communism will 
highlight nightly programs during the Pro- 
American Patriotic Week which begins to- 
morrow and concludes Saturday, said Rev. 
Roy E. Gillaspie, chairman for the area’s 
Anti-Communist Committee. 

All programs will begin at 7:30 pm. The 
first five are scheduled for Simms Park and 
the last, on Saturday, at Excelsior Audi- 
torium. 

William Teague, vice president of Pepper - 
dine College, will speak Monday night, fol- 
lowing an introductory porgram of spiritual 
and patriotic music. 


be sung my prima donna Alma Pedroza. 
Ralph Burnight will lead the pledge 
allegiance. 


September 21 


A color guard will be provided by Squadron 
98, Civil Air Patrol, for each of the six pro- 
grams with Bellflower American Legion and 
Somerset District Scouts assisting. 

Tuesday’s speaker will be Dr. Tirso del 
Junco, M.D., former schoolmate of Fidel 
Castro. 

Ed Shaheen, anti-Communist chairman 
for the Southern District of California Real 
Estate Association, will speak Wednesday 
night. 

Ou Thursday, the speaker will be Dr. John 3 
Lechner, chairman of the Americanism Edu- 
cation League. 

Friday’s speaker will be William Opie, re- 
cently returned from Russia, where he ob- 
tained proof that Russia has two propa- 
ganda programs, one for the Soviet Union 
and one for countries outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Dr. Kenneth Goff, former member of the 
Communist Party, and one of the first to 
break away and appear before a congress- 
ional committee investigating un-American 
activities, will conclude the series Saturday. 


Revolutions: Then and Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, an er- 
ror in the premise leads to error in the 
conclusion. To attempt to relate and 
compare present revolutionary uprisings 
throughout the world with our Ameri- 
can Revolution is a serious error. If any 
be foolish enough to accept such a prem-. 
ise it could cause gross mistakes in our 
relationships with ‘thé countries in re- 
volt. Revolution for revolution’s sake, 
chaos in the cause of world ferment and 
disaster, is certainly not the cause that 


Was led by our forefathers. 


In an editorial in the August 24, 1961, 
issue of the Hunterdon County Demo- 
erat, published in Flemington, N. J., in 
my district, this comparison is well de- 
veloped and forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of our people. I respectfully 
bring this timely message to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. ~The editorial 
follows: 

REVOLUTIONS: THEN AND Now 

A popular way to start off a talk about 
how to relieve world tensions and bring 
about universal peace is to say that the 
world’s current wave of revolutions stems 
from our American Revolution in 1776 and 
that the cure is full stomachs and world 
government. Thrown in is the categorical 


statement that the uprisings are not Com- 


munist-inspired but motivated by hunger. 

One trouble with the foregoing argument 
is that the American Revolution may have 
started it all but it was not a revolution in- 
spired by a desire to take care of hungry 
people. The American colonists were not 
hungry. They had come here to get away 
from oppression and to enjoy liberty and 
they did not propose to have the Crown of 
England snatch it away again. Their leaders 
were not upstarts but well-fed gentlemen 
who had stydied government and Christian 
philosophy and were determined that in 
America the rights of minorities and of in- 
dividuals would be protected. 


* ‘policeman. 
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People who take to platforms and unloose 
the line that the revolutionary leaders, mod- 
ern version, are inspired by a desire to de- 


‘a liver their fellow countrymen from hunger 


and want and, therefore, are motivated as 
were the leaders of the American Revolution, 
ought to spend some time with the Federalist 
papers. These papers were written by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Madison, and John 
Jay. Their purpose was to sell the people 
of the recently independent colonies on the 
system of checks and balances set up to pro- 
tect rights of minorities and individuals. A 
careful study of the background and history 
of most of the revolutionary leaders and 
movements of our age fails to bring out de- 
sire on their part to do much for minorities 
or individuals. 

Shining examples of this worldwide rev- 
olutionary movement which is supposed to 
give salvation to native peoples and relieve 
them from foreign dominance are Sukarno 
of Indonesia, Castro of Cuba and Nkrumah 
of Ghana. -The first two have alined their 
countries definitely with Moscow. Nkrumah 


loves to strut and wear fancy uniforms and - 
to ride in big cars like Mussolini. He is now > 


dedicated to the notion that he needs a 


powerful army, having been sold a bill of 


Czech-made military hardware. He is look- 
ing wistfully at neighboring territory al- 
though he has more now than he can possibly 
handle. These are more or less typical 
modern revolutionaries. 
The point is that there were ideals behind 
the American revolutionary movement which 
are lacking in the modern revolutions against 
colonianism and capitalism. The American 
Constitution and Bill of Rights guarantee 
liberties which leaders like Castro and 
Sukarno take away—liberties such as free- 
dom of the press and assembly and the rights 
to own property. 
To say that the present-day revolutions are 
not Communist-inspired is to disregard the 
ulness of Communist leaders from 
the time of Lenin. It is to disregard infor- 
mation such as is contained in the current 


Saturday Evening Post wherein the authors 
of “The Ugly Americans” set down in detail 


what the Soviets are doing with a $2 billion- 
a-year budget to train and send out experts 
in creating mob action so that communism 
can move out and take over the world. 

The founders of our Republic were not 
given to whining that the world owed Amer- 
ica a living in a style to which it had never 
been accustomed. Our Revolution was led 
and our Constitution hammered out by men 
like Washington and Hamilton who demand- 
ed that this country from the start recognize 
its obligations, establish a sound system of 
currency and attract capital by demonstrat- 
ing willingness to work and to produce. The 
borrower did not lay down the terms as the 
Socialist leaders of the new nations are being 
told they can do by our spokesman like Adlai 
Stevenson, Chester Bowles and “Soapy” Wil- 
liams. 

The United States of America has been sol- 
vent and able to help the world because the 
Constitution of the United States recognizes 
the right to own and to create property as 
basic to all human rights. Hamilton in the 
Federalist papers said: 

* “If the United States observe, with deli- 
cate caution, the maxims of credit, as well 
toward foreigners as their own citizens, in 
connetcion with the general principles of 
an upright, stable and systematic adminis- 
tration, the strong attractions which they 
present to foreign capital will be likely to 
insure them the command of as much as 
they want, in addition to their own, for 
every species of internul amelioration.” 

_ World government may be the ultimate 
answer but it ‘would be suicidal for the 
United States of America to enter into any 
compact when the balance of power would 
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be held by new nations, either dominated by 
the Soviets or socialistic to the point where 
they cannot possibly attract capital and pros- 
per through free enterprise. If our Govern- 
ment, which is supported through taxes im- 
posed on private enterprise, is going to con- 
tinue indefinitely to drain off American re- 


‘sources to help revolutionists which have no 


intention of protecting private investments 
we are headed for insolvency. From whence 
comes help after this takes place? 
Americans are prone to seek solutions in 
institutional devices like world government. 
The world must become quite a different 
place than it is before we let our wishful 
thinking deplete our resources and destroy 


the system that has made us strong and 


free. 


Socialism by indirection 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINS²I 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
realize that political definitions in them 


selves are somewhat controversial in that 
the word “socialism” is subject to con- 
tinual debate on the American political 
scene. The Chicago Daily Calumet, a 
local independent daily newspaper in my 
district, has acquired a well-deserved 


reputation for frankness and clearness in 


its editorial comments. Under unani- 
mous consent I include in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial that appeared in 
that newspaper on Friday, September 
15, entitled “Socialism by Indirection”: 
SOCIALISM BY INDIRECTION 

The following condensation of an editorial 
appeared in Service,“ published by the Kan- 
sas Power & Light Co.: 

“We live in a wonderful, exciting and 
highly rewarding country. We have more 


leisure time than any people in history and 


we have the freedom to indulge in the per- 
sonal pleasures of our choice. Most of us 
take this for granted. : 

_ “It’s not so much that we are smart. 
Rather we are just plain lucky—lucky be- 
cause the heritage of our forefathers in- 
cluded deeply entrenched traits of thrift, 
initiative, independence and love of jus- 
tice. We are lucky because some farsighted 
men met in a little courthouse almost 
200 years ago and put words down on paper 
that shattered the tradition of centuries and 
released individual men for the pursuit of 
happiness of their own choosing. 

“Today, this way of life is in | 
danger from outside our Nation by the 
menace of communism, and danger from 
within by the growing menace of ‘creeping 
socialism.’ 

“Whenever Government enters a field of 
business in competition with its own citi- 
zens, or extends the scope of an established 
Government enterprise, our Nation takes 
another dangerous step down the road to 
socialism—the road from which there may 
be no return. 

“It is not only Government encroachment 
in private enterprise that is responsible for 
this danger, but it is also the growing ‘wel- 
farism’ and the ever-increasing Federal debt. 

“We are firm in our resolution to ward 
off communism by keeping our national de- 
fense strong. This has been expensive but 
necessary. On the other hand, much of the 
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increased Federal spending on programs is 
unnecessary and the responsibility should 
be returned to where it rightfully belongs— 
local levels of Government and private enter- 


HON. PHILIP J. PHIL BIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en- 
closing a very thoughtful and pertinent 
recent editorial from the celebrated 
Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette en- 
titled “Protecting a Voting Right.” This 
well conceived and splendidly written 


editorial emphasizes the problem of con- 


gressional redistricting and representa- 
tion, a subject that is of concern at 
present to many States and the Con- 


gress. 

I think it should be borne in mind by 
everyone concerned with this problem, 
including legislatures of the several 
States and the Congress, that we can- 
not afford to allow confusion and malad- 
justment to intrude upon such an im- 
portant field of our American form of 
government as direct representation of 
the people. 

As every Member of Congress well 
understands, our duties have greatly in- 
creased in recent years due to the aug- 
mented impact of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the affairs of practically every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
Unless we can have fair, orderly redis- 
tricting programs in the several States, 
there is great danger that the prin- 
ciple of representation by districts fol-. 
lowed traditionally by this Nation may 
be gravely impaired and the system of 
adequate congressional representation 
greatly endangered. 

Thoughtful leaders everywhere recog- 
nize that this is a time above all, to 
protect the suffrage and representation 
rights of the American people so as to 
insure that to the highest degree pos- 
sible, all our people may be suitably and 


‘adequately represented in the Congress 


of the United States. 
The Gazette editorial follows: 
PROTECTING A VOTING RIGHT 
Nobody is likely to accuse Senator 
HumMPpnHREY, Of Minnesota, of undue pessi- 
mism because he fears that Massachusetts 
is heading for a deadlock on congressional 
redistricting. For it will be a political won- 
der if Republican Governor Volpe and the. 


Democratic legislature can agree on a fair 


charting of the 12 — ta 
present 14. The State stands to lose two 
Representatives in the reapportionment 
based on the 1960 census. 5 

_ Humpnrey has introduced a bill under 


which the Census Bureau would redistrict 


those States failing to do the job themselves 
before January 1, 1962. A similar bill is in 
the House of Representatives. 

‘The Senator calls his bill a safeguard for 


the people's traditional voting rights if leg- © 
islatures do not act. 


— tricting: Protecting a Voting Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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thas the 
sentatives shall be “chosen second ‘year 


nothing about 

triets has become a tradition, as HUMPHREY 
says. 

- Im the first census, in 1790, Pennsylvania 
was at the top, with a population of 434,373. 
Today only 5 of the 50 States have popula- 
tions smaller than that. Election by dis- 
tricte has long been a practical necessity. 
At-large elections not only make it hard 
on the candidates but also are unsatisfactory 
after the elections. A Representative has 
many chores besides attending sessions and 
committee meetings. He has to do all sorts 
of things for his district, for his constitu- 


~ It is the responsibility of the Massachu- 
. setts Legislature to redistrict, and to do it 
fairly. If the legislature fails, then the 
State's voters must look elsewhere for re- 
. Hef. The Humphrey proposal is provocative. 


The Half-Free Free World 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. SPAREMAN. Mr. President, I 


* 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Lorenzo W. Lowe, entitled “The Half- 
Free Free World of 1961.” Mr. Lowe is an 
Associate of Dr. Frank C. Laubach. For 
almost 30 years the name Laubach 
and the phrase “each one teach one” 
have stirred the hearts of illiterate mil- 


In the article which I am asking to be 


inserted, Mr. Lowe points out that our 
real hope of defeating communism lies 
mm ͤ our ability to educate the illiterate 
masses of the still free world. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tas Free Womo or 1961 

(By Lorenzo W. Lowe) 

Fact No. 1: The free world is less than half 
free. One-third of the men and women of 
the free world grovel under the blight of ig- 
norance—they cannot read and write. Half 
of those who can read are too underedu- 
cated to function as efficient producers and 
responsible citizens in a democratic type of 


gressive nation has a high illiteracy rate. It 
becomes clearer every day that no illiterate 
or half literate nation can thrive in this 
technological age; neither can people of such 
@ nation be truly free. Illiteracy, hunger, 
and abject poverty are inseparable; a map 
showing these gen nd horsemen will show 
them dominating the arene of 
the free world. 

Pact No. 3: Communist nations are forging 
ahead in literacy at a tremendous pace. Rus- 
sia, only 13 percent literate in 1917, is now 
as literate as we are, and Communist China 
-has leaped from 20 percent to 80 percent 
literacy in 15 years. Castro expects to free 


Cuba from illiteracy within the next 5 years. 
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Pact No. 4: The free world’s billion illit- 

erates are hungry and frustrated, desperate 
to improve their condition. They are “the 
fodder which the Communists are using for 
their flames” in a bitter struggle to capture 
the world. Very few adult illiterates are too 
stupid to learn. The Laubach efforts have 
proven this; UNESCO has proven it; mission- 
aries have proven it. 
Fact No. 5: Although the job can be done, 
it has been growing bigger. Despite all free 
world efforts during the past 30 years, there 
are more illiterates than ever before. Half of 
the free world’s children have no school to 
go to—220 million of them are growing into 
adult illiterates. 

Fact No. 6: Military thinking did not save 
Laos or Cuba. Military defenses do not pro- 
tect the billion illiterates from the igno- 
rance that enslaves them. The U.S. foreign 
aid program will be an unending drain on 
America—until we help the nations overcome 
illiteracy among their people. 

Fact No. 7: Some Americans feel that to 
help educate multitudes abroad will enable 
them to outproduce and undersell us in the 
world market. That is only half the pic- 
ture; it would increase their incomes so 
they can pay us for things we produce in 
surplus abundance. This would help to 
balance trade between the nations and ease 


international economic strains. 


Fact No. 8: Some economists fear that 
fundamental education for the multitudes 
may be inflationary. That is incorrect. 
Functional education helps production of 
goods, which absorbs inflationary tendencies 
in money. 

Fact No. 8: we must help to increase the 
productive ability of the free world’s one 


billion illiterates or continue giving them 


billions of dollars’ worth of free food, for our 
own protection. It is more practical and 
far cheaper in the long run, to help educate 


them. It is a hundred times easier to win 


their friendship that way, for it lets them 
retain their self-respect. America should 


have led a great worldwide literacy effort | 


anyway; now we must do this or we will 
perish by our negligence. 

Fact No. 10: Many do not think the 
literacy job can be done in time to save 
more nations from falling to the Commu- 
nists, as multitudes yield to despair. Be- 
cause of the shortage of free world edu- 


cators who are able and eager to solve the 


huge literacy problem, no Government 
agency has tackled the job realistically or 
effectively, or with a sense of its urgency. 
Our Government agencies have done little 
more than token work in adult literacy, as 
compared to free world needs in scores of 
countries. 

Fact No. 11: Educating leaders only in 


newly developing countries is not enough, 


for two reasons. First, it widens the gap 
between the few “haves” and the multitude 
of “have nots”—a gap which threatens to 
destroy the world. Second, the hungry bil- 
lion illiterates are determined to improve 
their condition now; they will not wait 
10 or 20 or 50 years for a trickle of educa- 
tion to filter down to them from an edu- 
cated oligarchy. The free world cannot en- 
dure half free, while the other half grovels 
under the bitter dictatorship of ignorance. 
Communists will take the stragglers. 

Fact No. 12: Although America has the 
finest educators in the world, very few of 
them are helping adult literacy. Possible 
reasons for this neglect are: 

(a) They think it is too costly, or too 
slow, or impossible. Yet by the Laubach 
method alone, scores Of millions have been 

helped to learn during the past 30 years—at 
amazingly low cost per adult. 

(b) Few educators have special training 
or experience in this 3 our public 
school system has eliminated il- 
literacy. Educators usually do what bea 


September 


are trained to do, and so very few U.S. edu- 
cators have ever taught one illiterate adult 
to read. 


(c) Adults just learnnig to read are 


desperately in need of informative books 
in simple wording. Yet most educators will 


not discipline their vocabularies enough to 


write such literature. So, we have failed 
to communicate the secrets of productivity 
and health and citizenship to hundreds of 
millions in the free world who need this 
knowledge. According to reports, the Com- 


munist bloc last year published 3,600 million 
books; we can be sure these were loaded with 


Communist propaganda. We dare not an 
our backs on this problem. 

Fact No. 13: Our educators alone cannot 
do the world literacy job—it is too big. Lit - 


-eracy experts of proven ability, who know 


how to make effective use of multitudes of 
volunteers, must lead the way. Their leader- 
ship and actual experience are vital to suc- 
cess in this tremendous enterprise. 

Fact No. 14: Mass media—films, radio, TV, 
recorders, filmstrips—are proving effective in 
literacy, as in other types of education. Use 
of these tools will enable the finest teachers 


to serve the world classrooms. This can 


make the teaching better, and the cost per 
person far less. 

Fact No. 15: Governments, private and 
voluntary agencies, and mission agencies can 
cooperate in many aspects of an all-out free 
world literacy program. Concerned leaders 
of all such groups should call a toplevel 
meeting at once to.discuss the problems and 
make plans for the work to begin. Every 
person with literacy experience should be 
invited to help. 


Going Back to McKinley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 


from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, 8.C., 
of September 19, 1961: 


GoInc Back TO MCKINLEY 


The general impression that the Republi- 
can Party has abandoned any effort to come 
to terms with the 20th century and is mov- 
ing more and more to a “back to McKinley” 


approach has been recently confirmed in a 


long, well-documented report in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The Journal report emphasized that ex- 
pressions of liberal tendencies within the 
party, which were heard a year ago, are be- 

increasingly faint, as GOP conserva- 


coming 
tives become increasingly dominant. 


The Journal report was headlined: “Shift 
to the Right.” It says in part: “Slowly but 
surely, the face of the Republican Party is 
taking on a more conservative cast. 

“The party’s conservatives are more loudly 
conservative; its liberals are subdued; 
middle-of-the-road Republicans appear to 
be drifting rightward. It is a procession 
toward conservatism led by grassroots party 
workers with Members of Congress following. 


“Uniess events of the next year alter the 


outlook, this conservative revival within the 
party will assure that the 1962 Republican 
1 campaign will carry a more 
right-wing message than any na- 
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McKinley’s time really was the horse-and- 
buggy age. Automobiles, airplanes, and 
many other modern conveniences and ne- 
cessities including automatic machinery, had 

not been invented or developed when Mr. 
McKinley was President. 


The Ledger doesn't believe the people of 


Cherokee County, S. O., or the United States 
favor the kind of conservatism that would 
put this country back in the McKinley area. 

On the contrary, Americans want to go 


To Ike, the Wall Rises Between Opposing 
Ideas of Man | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
OF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, of late 
there has been much controversy con- 
cerning the position of former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on the Berlin 
crisis. For 16 years, our great and be- 
loved former President was closer to the 


entire problem than perhaps any other. 


American, I think it is vitally important 
that the American people know just 
where General Eisenhower stands on this 


crucial matter. 


Perhaps the most enlightening exposi- 
tion of General Eisenhower’s opinion on 


the issue appeared in Life magazine 


in the form of an analysis of a discussion 


on the subject between Henry R. Luce 


and the former President. I commend 
this article to all thinking Americans: 


To Img, THE WALL Rises BETWEEN OPPOSING 
IpEAS OF MAN 
(By Henry R. Luce) 

To the man who engineered the defeat of 

Nazi Germany and then dealt with the 
grinding problems of its occupation for eight 
years as President of the United States, the 
issue now in crisis in Berlin goes far beyond 
cold 
On the surface, the clash may be simply a 
juridical question of who has a right to be 
there upon what terms. But to Eisenhower 
the question is first moral and spiritual, and 
only secondarily legalistic. The real issue, 
epitomized by Berlin, is man’s definition of 
what man is. 

Dwight Eisenhower sees in Berlin, on the 
two side of the barbed wire and masonry 
wall raised by the Communists, two powerful 
philosophies which hold precise but opposite 
conceptions of man. On the East stands a 
complete philosophy of matertalism which 
defines, man as a mere machine, soulless, 
and therefore fit only to be used as a slave 
for the glorification of the State. On the 
West stands the belief that man is a creature 


of the spirit, possessing an individual soul, 


born free and in the image of his Creator. 

’ To Eisenhower it is natural that the East, 
which denies liberty, should proclaim its in- 
tention to dominate the entire world. 
Sharply to the contrary, the idea of world 
domination by any power is totally, repug- 
nant to the West. For the West, believing 
in freedom, holds that men are and ought 
to be free to develop in their own different 
ways, individually and socially. 

Thus the struggle which. centers in Berlin 
is seen by Eisenhower as a struggle between 
the spiritual and the materialistic interpre- 
tations of man and his destiny. | 


‘When the war in Europe was coming to an 
end in total victory over Hitler, no man 
could foresee the depth and breadth of the 
struggle which today dominates the life of 
the world. Eisenhower, meeting the Red 
army in German territory, began to have 
some premonitions, but failed to discern the 
full extent of Russian hostility to the West. 
Last week, still vigorous in the peaceful sur- 
roundings of the present, blue eyes alert in 
his sun-ruddy face, Eisenhower let his mem- 
oryroam. He 
in a hard school that taught him the nature 
of the enemy. 

The course began in the hectic first weeks 
after the United States was plunged into the 
war in 1941, and Eisenhower was assigned to 


the Services of Supply. It was one of his 


jobs to deal with the requisitions of, lend- 
lease to the Allies. Even then, he recalled, 
though Hitler had Russia almost on her 
knees and though Soviet survival depended 


on U.S. aid, the Russian officers he dealt with 


were not only suspicious but truculent and 
bullying. Later, as Supreme Commander in 
Europe, he found the Communists no easier 
to deal with. As the war drew toward its 
end, and the Western and Soviet armies 
rushed toward one another across crumbling 
Germany, the task of constant liaison to 
prevent clashes between Allies became vital. 
But, Ike recalled with remembered irrita- 
tion, no cooperation could be got from the 
Russians. Instead he got active belligerence 
and angry suspicion while the German 
armies, anxious to stay out of Russian hands, 
tried to surrender only to the West. Still 
later, in Berlin after it was all over, he grew 
accustomed to the Soviets demonstrating fits 
of pique by suddenly refusing to show up 
at inter-Allied social functions. 

Even before the war ended, he recalled, he 
had become pretty thoroughly disillusioned 


about Soviet good faith. And, though it 


could not come entirely clear under the day- 


_ by-day pressures of fighting a war, he began 


to get a glimpse of what the future held. 
In 1944, the European Advisory Commis- 


sion was working out a plan for Allied oc- 


cupation zones in Germany. Although 
Eisenhower’s responsibilities were military 
instead of political, the scheme shaping up 
disturbed him. In the light of Soviet in- 
transigence he saw the potentiality of 
trouble. 

Eisenhower flew to Washington where he 
found President Roosevelt in bed with in- 
fluenza. 

“This is my pet,“ he told the President. 
“Let’s not have separate occupation zones 
in Germany. Instead let’s have joint Allied 
administration of the whole country.” 

“Impossible,” Roosevelt replied. “I’m al- 


ready committed.“ 


Eisenhower then urged that, if it was po- 
litically necessary to allow the Soviets a 
separate zone, it would at least be advisable 
to establish joint Western control of the 
remainder of Germany. Roosevelt again 
refused. 


Again in 1945, when Churchill and Roose- 


velt were en route to the Yalta Conference, 
Eisenhower sent his Chief of Staff, Gen. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, to intercept them at 
Malta and urge that the Soviet zone be re- 
stricted and that Soviet promises should not 
be fully trusted. As he later wrote in his 
book, “Crusade in Europe,” Eisenhower felt 
that the Western Allies could probably have 
secured an agreement to occupy more of 
Germany than we actually did. I believe 
that if our political heads had been as con- 
vinced as we were at SHAEF of the certainty 
of early victory in the West they would have 
insisted, at Yalta, upon the line of the Elbe 
as the natural geographic line dividing the 
eastern and western occupation areas.” 
Berlin itself was in ruins and, not consid- 
ering it a primary military taget, he did not 


ht back over his 20 years | 
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foresee the paramount political importance 
it would later have. Seven years after the 
war, when he came to the Presidency, he 
found that the question of occupied Ger- 
many, with isolated Berlin as its prickly 
danger point, had become one of his most 
persistent and troublesome concerns. 

A realist could well say that Berlin, 110 
miles inside Red territory, was not militarily 
tenable. But much more than military expe- 
diency was now involved. Berlin had be- 
come a symbol of freedom and the West was 
determined to keep it so. 

Many contests had been lost to commu- 
nism in the years since the war, China the 


greatest. Others were still to be lost or 


nibbled away by Soviet “salami” slicing. 
But on Berlin there would be no Western 
retreat from principle or moral right. 

In Eisenhower’s second term, the Soviets 
made their big attempt to “bull through” 
their own final solution of the issue. It 
began with Khrushchev’s ultimatum of No- 
vember 27, 1958, declaring that he would sign 
a separate treaty with East Germany and 
that the West had 6 months to leave Berlin. 

It culminated at Camp David on Septem- 
ber 25-27, 1959, when Eisenhower and the 


Soviet boss sat face to face. 


Khrushchev began by fencing. He sug- 
gested that the President might want to talk . 


about Red China. Eisenhower quickly dis- 


posed of that gambit, saying that if they 
talked about all the issues involving Red 
China they would never get around to more 
immediately useful matters. Briefly, Eisen- 
hower told Khrushchev that the United 
States could take care of itself in the area * 
Red China. And that was that. 

The two heads of state then went at the 
subject of Germany. Khrushchev reiterated 
the Soviet intention to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. Eisenhower replied 
that he could not prevent Khrushchev from 
making any treaty he wished with the East 
Germans even though, personally, he sup- 
posed any treaty between Russia and a satel- 
lite was likely to be a one-sided affair. 

“Only this,” he said to Khrushchev. 
“Don’t try to interfere with our rights in 
Berlin.“ 

Khrushchev, affecti surprise, protested 
that there would be — rights after 
the proposed treaty. 

We won't accept that,” Eisenhower told 
him flatly. He added that if Khrushchev 
persisted in his ultimatum the then- -pro- 
posed summit meeting would never take 


: place. But, more importantly, both Eisen- 


hower and Khrushchev understood that the 
line had been drawn. Invasion of Western 
rights in Berlin then meant war. Khru- 


shehev then withdrew what had been an 


ultimatum and touted peaceful coexist- 
ence in the spirit of Camp David. 

The so-called spirit of Camp David, Eisen- 
hower recalled, was an optimistic illusion 
which he, personally, never shared. 

Today, as Khrushchev brandishes his 
bombs and his ultimatums more savagely 
than ever, Berlin continues to be the focal 
point of a worldwide struggle. 

Eisenhower believes the basic American 
attitude toward Berlin continues clear and 
firm. The American determination to de- 
fend Berlin was first made manifest in 1948, 
when the airlift maintained Berlin’s access 
to the free world, and it grew stronger dur- 
ing the 8 Eisenhower years. 

The reasons for the Eisenhower and the 


But essentially Berlin embodies a moral is- 
sue and this is what President Eisenhower 
emphasizes and spells out. It is morally 
wrong for the Communists, in dividing Ber- 
lin, to separate families. It is morally 
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American stand on Berlin go deep. They 3 
are obviously deeper than a quarrel over 
legalistic terms. Legal rights are on our 5 
side, and these legal rights are menaced. 


wrong to attempt to choke the life out of 
more than 2 million West Berliners. And 
what is most of all morally wrong is to im- 
prison the people of East Germany. These 


dare moral issues and these should be em- 


In the same way, we for our part have a 
moral obligation to the people of Berlin. 
History, Eisenhower points out, is not static, 
and 80 Berlin today has become quite a 
different matter than it was at war’s end. 
Years have passed; there has been no gen- 
eral peace treaty covering all of Germany 
and meanwhile West Berlin has grown, by 


its efforts and spirit, into a great commer- 
‘cial and industrial city. Berliners have a 


right to the life which they have built and, 
as we have affirmed on many occasions, we 
intend that their rights to a free and pros- 
perous life shall be maintained. 

In these very concrete terms Eisenhower 
sums up the West's obligation: We must 
oppose what is morally wrong in Commu- 
moral obligations. 

In the former President’s judgment, 
President Kennedy has handled well the 
recent phases of the Berlin crisis. He did 
well to send Vice President JOHNSON and 
1,500 troops into Berlin as assurance to all 
the inhabitants of that harassed city. 

Eisenhower the soldier knows, of course, 
that in a showdown these 1,500 additional 
troops would make no practical difference 
in defending West Berlin. Actually, if the 
allies had an army of 500,000 men in Berlin, 
they would first have to fight their way out 
of Berlin and back to their base of supply 
before they could turn and fight their way 
back in. | 

Eisenhower does not think the United 
States should seek negotiations with Khru- 
shchev. After all, we are not doing any- 


- thing to disturb the situation there; Khru- 


shchev is. ‘Therefore it is Khrushchev who 
should seek negotiations if he has anything 
constructive to propose 

However, with his ingrained sense of pro- 
priety, Eisenhower has no desire to interfere 
with President Kennedy’s handling of the 
crisis. The burden of responsibility rests 
with Kennedy; the American people must 
be energetically united in facing this crisis: 


they can find unity only in loyal support of 


the President. 

Now, as never before, Ike says with mount- 
ing emphasis, we must learn to put first 
things first. That means we must do every- 
thing which the President asks to meet the 
crisis, including, if he finds it necessary, 
bigger military expenditures. But, for ex- 
actly that reason, Eisenhower would like 
every American to understand that he is ut- 
terly opposed to increased Government ex- 
1 on unessentials. First things 


3 so at home, viewing the Kennedy do- 
mestic , Eisenhower feels no com- 
pulsion to treat ‘his successor gently. 

Eisenhower took from his desk a long list 
of new Government expenditures, actual and 
proposed, covering four or five pages. He 
ran his eye down the list. One item he 
came to was water pollution. His adminis- 
tration had been spending $50 million a 
year to attack this problem. The Kennedy 


administration proposed to double the out- 


lay. Water pollution, said the ex-President, 
is a bad thing. But with the essentials of 
our freedom at stake, we must guard against 

too much those expenditures 


increasing 
which do not directly protect that freedom. 


For another example, it is clearly not es- 
sential that we should hurry to the moon. 
To embark just now on a moon program 
which might ultimately cost $40 billion 
seems to Eisenhower wholly inappropriate. 

What worries Eisenhower is that massive 
Government spending in all directions will 
undermine the American economy and 
thereby serve the purpose and hope of our 
enemy. The American people are surely se- 
rious in their determination on Berlin. 
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The way to show that they really mean it 
is by practicing self-restraint and self-dis- 
cipline in their domestic economy. Among 
the visitors who come calling on him in 
Gettysburg are many driven by compelling 
anxieties. The questions most often asked 


him, he said, are: “Are we going to war?” 


and “Are we going to go broke?” 

One thing is certain: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will never give a defeatist answer. 
The kind of faith animating him refuses any 
thought of inevitable doom in any quarter. 
Freeman exists to cope with circumstances, 
not to be overwhelmed by them. 

So, as to the American economy, while 
he feels the Kennedy administration advo- 
cates insupportable spending programs, he 
would never despair. An aroused public 
opinion and vigorous political opposition in 
and out of Congress can halt excessive 
spending. And a responsible people, aware 
of how they are challenged on the world 
scene, will manage their own affairs with 
prudence and good sense. They will realize 
that the health of the American economy 
must be maintained not only for our own 
enjoyment but as the main physical base 
of the struggle for freedom and justice 
throughout the world. 

And as to war? No President ever de- 
voted himself more passionately to the 
cause of peace than did Dwight Eisenhower. 
He believes that peace can be maintained. 
The present struggle—the struggle which he 
sees as turning on “man’s definition of 


man! —is likely to go on for many years. 


In that long struggle we must honor our 
commitments, we must be willing to take 
risks, we must show ourselves both prudent 
and unafraid. This is the prescription not 
merely for avoiding war, but for achieving 
ultimate victory for our cause in the years 


civil Servant for Mankind 
EXTENSION 5 REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the gravity 
of the international situation has been 
intensified by the tragic death of Dag 
Hammarskjold. The cause of peace has 
lot one of its most diligent workers. 

The Boston Globe, in a beautifully 
written editorial, pays tribute to the late 
Secretary General, and comments on the 
consequences of the fatal plane crash 


over Africa: 


Crun. SERVANT FOR MANKIND 
Peace has lost one of its most valiant and 
resourceful of champions in the tragic death 
of Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold of 
the United Nations; and that harassed world 


organization has simultaneously suffered a 


loss almost incalculable. 

As indefatigable missioner for peaceful 
adjustment of wrangles among the powers 
great and small, this extraordinary civil 
servant for mankind had journeyed across 
the world again and again, often when mem- 
bers of the United Nations considered his ef- 


forts foreordained to failure. Almost as 


often, by quiet diplomacy and skill at ne- 
gotiation, he won his point. 
In this persistent quest for peaceful set- 


tlement of festering quarrels, Dag Ham- 


marskjold transformed the influence of his 
office during the past 8 years to 

akin to that of a great power. Through his 
efforts, whether in obtaining the release 
of 11 American fliers in Communist China 
in 1956, in creating the first U.N. peace force 
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following the Suez dispute a year later, in 
establishing “the United Nations presence“ 
in Lebanon, he displayed a patient states- 
manship that won the acclaim of govern- 
ments throughout the free world, and, until 
1959, even drew occasional praise from the 
Soviet bloc. 

The ideals in forming this great career 
were stated with admirable clarity only last 
autumn, during the savage onslaught upon 
himself and the Secretariat General by Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. That attack betokened 
Moscow’s rage when Soviet plans for a take- 
over of the distraught Congo were thwarted. 
Dag said that he “had rather see his office 
break on strict adherence to the principles 
of independence, impartiality, and objec- 
tivity, than drift on the basis of compromise. 
That is the choice daily facing the Secretary 
General. It is openly the choice now facing 
the Assembly, both in substance and in 
form.” The vote of confidence which fol- 
lowed vindicated more than the quiet Sec- 
retary General personally; it vindicated 
anew the basic principles of the organization 
itself. 


of the United Nations, face new jeopardies 
now that Hammarskjold is dead. This is 
evident in the clouds that envelop the ques- 
tion of selecting his successor. Under the 
Charter, a successor to his office must first 
obtain approval in the Security Council, 
which recommends its choice to the ae 
sembly for ratification. 

But in the Council the Soviet Union pos- 
sesses a veto on any such selection. The 
policy of Russia, as proclaimed by Khru- 
shchev when he unsuccessfully sought to 
drive Dag from office, is to destroy the Sec- 
retariat General as it now exists and sub- 
stitute a three-headed monster. Each 
member of the “Troika” trio Moscow insists 
on—representing the Soviet bloc, the West, 
and the “neutrals’—would have a veto on 
all actions of the United Nations anywhere 
on earth. Though unlikely to make head, 
Russian policy accordingly threatens a pro- 
tracted blockade against a successor to Dag 
Hammarskjold. In the present juncture of 


UN. affairs, when the organization faces 


the most controversial agenda in its his- 
tory, the consequences could be grave indeed. 


Ambassador Adlai Stevenson on the eve 


of the 16th assembly, has pledged this 


country’s support to the United Nations 
“through fair weather or foul.” Never was 
that support, wisely marshaled, more ur- 


gently needed. 
UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Appellate Review in the Veterans’ 
Administrati 


EXTENSION omg REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs is 
very much interested in the entire ques- 
tion of judicial review of veterans’ claims 
and, as I have indicated in the Recorps 
of September 13, 18, and 20, 1961, pages 


A7197, A7461, and A7398, the Veterans’ 


Administration will shortly be required 
to make findings of fact and conclusions 
of law when a case is decided. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
as part of my remarks one individual 


case printed in three separate columns 


to indicate the subject matter involved: 


Those principles, and indeed the future 
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STATEMENT OF Facrs PREPARED BY THE RE- 


GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


SUMMARY OF CASE FOR APPELLATE REVIEW 
Issue 

1. Restoration of service connection for 
duodenal ulcer. 

Military medical record | 

May 27, 1944: Induction examination 
negative. 

December 29, 1944: Admitted to out- 
patient clinic of Camp Gordon Johnston, 
Fla., with history and complaints of duo- 
denal ulcer. Symptoms at this time of 
epigastric pain and belching. Given medi- 
cation for same. 

January 1, 1945: Disposition date. Diag- 
nosed as duodenal ulcer, moderate, severe. 

January 5, 1945: Admitted to station hos- 


pital, Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla., with 


complaints of duodenal ulcer. Soldier 
stated he had stomach trouble in 1941 (3 


years ago). Had pain in epigastrium, re- 


lieved by food. States he was X-rayed at 
Jefferson Hospital and ulcer was found, was 
at home sick for 7 weeks on ulcer diet. Has 


been careful of diet since then. Says that 


about 5 weeks ago pain returned, has been 
taking Tums, milk of magnesia. Examina- 
tion of abdomen reveals tenderness in epi- 


gastrium. No distention, no masses. Has 


been X-rayed once in Army 4 months before 
admission and was all right; however, symp- 
toms began 5 weeks before admission this 
time and symptoms have increased. 

January 15, 1945: X-ray examination of 
upper gastrointestinal tract with aid of 
barium meal shows the esophagus and 
stomach to be normal. The duodenal cap 
is deformed with a 2-mm. ulcer crater on the 
anterior wall of the appendix. Normal gas- 
tric mobility suppression, duodenal ulcer. 

January 18, 1945: CDD proceedings ini- 
tialed. 

January 20, 1945: On diet and still im- 
proving. Was told he must remain on diet 
and alliate for 18 months. Not able to re- 
turn to duty and will be presented to CDD 
Board. 


January 26, 1945: Final diagnosis of duo- 
denal ulcer, chronic, cause undetermined. 
EPTS NLOD, improved. 


January 26, 1945: Entry—Station Hospital, 
Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla., shows diag- 
nosis chronic duodenum ulcer—cause un- 
determined. Could not obtain proper diet 
condition—Held EPTS, aggravated by service, 
reason could not obtain proper diet and 
under nervous tension of Army life. 

Veterans’ Administration medical records 

January 29, 1945: Medical statement re- 
ceived from Dr. Paul C. Swenson shows he 
examined the veteran on November 24, 1941, 
and found evidence of an active cicatricial 
duodenal ulcer. 

September 12, 1945: Records show veteran 
admitted to USNH, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
August 20, 1945, and discharged on Septem- 


ber 8, 1945. Request made for report of 


treatment but records not available. Diag- 
nosis of duodenal ulcer, acute, noted. 

April 2, 1946: VA examination Philadel- 
phia, Pa., shows veteran is on a strict ulcer 
diet with occasional episodes of distress re- 
lieved by amphogel tablets. Digestive sys- 
tem examination shows slight tenderness of 
— Diagnosis: peptic ucler (quies- 
cent). 

April 9, 1946: Examination by designate 
Dr. I. J. Wessel shows by X-ray an ucler 
crater visualized at several examinations 
within the duodenal bulb. Impression: duo- 
denal ulcer (active). 
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DECISION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF Facr 
AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD 
OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS, 
March 14, 1961. 
Appellant represented by: Catholic War 
Veterans of the United States of America. 
The issue 


The appeal was timely filed, and is prop- 
erly before the Board, from the rating action 
by the regional office at Philadelphia, Pa., 
which severed service connection for duo- 
denal ulcer. It is contended that the ulcer 
was healed prior to induction and reacti- 
vated in service, because of worry over in- 
ability to obtain emergency furlough upon 
the death of veteran’s brother. 

The evidence 


The veteran served from July 1944 to 
January 1945. No pertinent abnormality was 
noted at induction. He was seen at the dis- 
pensary because of abdominal complaints 
and it was reported that X-ray prior to 
service revealed an ulcer. During hospitali- 
zation in January 1945, because of epigastric 
pain, it was reported for clinical purposes 
that the veteran had had stomach trouble 
since 1941 and X-ray, at that time, revealed 
a duodenal ulcer; he had remained in bed 
for 7 weeks and had been careful of his 
diet since. It was also reported that he had 
some trouble 2 months after induction and 
X-ray was said to have been negative; the 
pain recurred 5 weeks ago. Examination re- 
vealed tenderness in the epigastrium. 


Gastrointestinal series revealed a deformity | 
of the duodenal bulb and an ulcer crater. 


Neither melena nor hematemesis was re- 
rted. No reference was made to any emo- 
tional upset or psychic trauma during serv- 
ice. He was discharged on a certificate of 
disability because of the duodenal ulcer. 

A claim for compensation was submitted 
at time of separation. On administration 
examination in April 1946, the veteran com- 
plained of occasional episodes of stomach 
distress, which were relieved by amphojel. 
Slight tenderness of the epigastrium was 
noted. Gastrointestinal series revealed an 
irregularity of the duodenal bulb and an 


ulcer crater. Other official postservice ex- 


amination and hospital reports are of record. 
The outpatient treatment records have also 
been considered. 

A report from the Jefferson Hospital refers 
to a gastrointestinal examination in Novem- 
ber 1941: fluoroscopic examination at that 
time revealed a persistent deformity of the 
duodenal cap due to a chronic cicatricial 
ulcer. 

Service connection was granted for duo- 
denal ulcer, but on later review such action 
was held to be clearly and unmistakably in 
error and service connection was discon- 
tinued. 

The law and the regulations 


Service connection may be granted for 
a disability which is incurred or aggravated 
in line of duty during active service (38 
U.S.C. 310); 38 CFR 3.105 provides that serv- 
ice connection, once granted, may not be 
severed except on the basis of clear and un- 
mistakable error. 

Discussion and evaluation 


The service clinical data and the report 
from the Jefferson Hospital clearly and un- 
mistakably establish the existence of a duo- 
denal ulcer prior to service. There was no 


melena or hematemesis during service, nor 


was there any reference to an emotional 
upset or psychic trauma. The symptoms 
noted in service were similar to those which 
existed prior to service and were due to the 
preexisting duodenal ulcer. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS or LAW 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENTS FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 
This is a proceeding instituted to sever 

service connection of a duodenal ulcer con- 

dition, 20 percent disabling. The issue for 
decision is whether the evidence of record 
establishes that it was clearly and unmis- 
takably erroneous for the agency, which de- 
cided the veteran’s claim initially, to grant 
service connection of the veteran’s preservice 
ulcer condition on the basis of aggravation. 


| 
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STATEMENT OF Facts PREPARED BY THE RE- DeEcIsSION, CONTAINING FINDINGS OF 
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Facr FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 
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GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BOARD PREPARED BY LAW STUDENTS FROM THE 


Boa OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


January 17-21, 1947: VA examination 
shows veteran symptomatic duodenal bulb 
is irregular in contour with stellate scarring. 
At 3 hours stomach is empty. Summary: 
chronic duodenal ulcer which appears to be 
largely healed. Findings at this time are 
mainly due to scarring. 

January 22, 1948: VA examination shows 
epigastric pain relieved by eating. Mild 
tenderness on deep manual pressure. Diag- 
nosis: Duodenal ulcer, active by X-ray ex- 
amination. 

February 2, 1948: Medical statement from 
Dr. Philip J. Hodes and Dr. J. Gershon- 
Cohen shows considerable distortion of duo- 
denal bulb end postbulbar portion of the 


duodenum due to diffuse superficial ulcera- 


tion. 

April 11-23, 1949; USNH, Philadelphia, Pa., 
report shows minimal] deformity of duodenal 
bulb by fluoroscopy and X-ray. Veteran on 
dietary control. Impression: deformity of 
duodenal bulb. 

March 13—April 8, 1950: USNH, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., shows stomach emptied 
into a duodenal bulb, while deformed and 
showed an ulcer crater. The bulb at no 
time filled out to a normal size of contour. 
Impression: Chronic, duodenal ulceration, 
active. Veteran on dietary control. 


January 10, 1952: VA, Philadelphia, Pa., 
examination shows pains in upper abdomen 
relieved by milk. Upper GI series shows 
spasm duodenal cap with deformity and 
marked contraction near the appendix. Hy- 


- perperistolysis is noted and in 20 minutes 


the barium has reached the lower ileium. 
Diagnosis: active duodenal ulcer. 

February 1-19, 1952: USNH, Philadelphia, 
Pa., shows duodenal deformity without ob- 
struction with hemorrhage. Continued on 
ulcer diet and medication. 

February 22, 1947-—June 19, 1958: OPT 
folder shows very numerous visits and treat- 
ments for chronic duodenal ulcer. 

August 8-September 27, 1958: VAH, Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., shows veteran hospitalized | 


during these dates because of abdominal 
pain of 10 years’ duration. Tentative diag- 
nosis was alcoholic encephalopathy and 
peptic ulcer. Upon subsequent laboratory 
and X-ray findings an established clinical 
diagnosis of chronic brain syndrome, alcohol 
intoxication and duodenal ulcer disease, 
chronic, inactive was made. 


OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 
Findings of fact 
(1) A duodenal ulcer clearly and unmis- 
takably existed prior to service. 
(2) There clearly and unmistakably was 
no increase in severity or aggravation of the 
preexisting duodenal ulcer during service. 


STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 
Findings of fact 


Upon consideration of all the evidence in 
the record, I hereby make the following 
findings of fact: 

The veteran was inducted for military 
service on May 27, 1944. His induction ex- 
amination mentions no infirmities found at 
that time. Sometime during August or Sep- 
tember of 1944, X-rays were taken of the 
veteran’s stomach and his abdominal viscera 
was found to be normal. In the latter part 
of November 1944, the veteran began having 
epigastric pains, and when his condition 
grew worse, was admitted on December 29, 
1944, to a military hospital. He stated at 
this time that he had contracted an ulcer 
in 1941 and was placed upon a special diet. 
X-rays taken in January 1945, revealed an 
active duodenal ulcer, and disability dis- 
charge proceedings were commenced. On 
January 26, 1945, the veteran was given a 
disability discharge. It was stated in his 
separation examination that the veteran had 
a chronic duodenal ulcer, which existed prior 
to service. The final diagnosis concluded 
that the veteran’s ulcer condition, although 
the cause was undetermined, had been ag- 
gravated by active military service because 
the veteran could not obtain the proper diet 
and because the veteran was under nervous 
tension of Army life. The veteran was at no 
time engaged in combat with the enemy. 

After his discharge the veteran filed a 
claim with the Veterans’ Administration for 
service connection of his ulcer condition on 
grounds that the condition had been aggra- 
vated while he was on active military duty. 
The service connection claim on the basis 
of aggravation was granted in January 1945, 
as 30 percent disabling. When the veteran 
Was examined in January 1947, the duodenal 


ulcer appeared to be largely healed, and ac- 


cordingly, the rating board reduced the vet- 
eran’s disability rating from 30 to 20 per- 
cent. In February 1952, the ulcer became 
active again, and the veteran was placed 
upon a special diet. A claim for additional 


service connection was denied in November 


1953. 

The veteran’s most recent Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration examination was made while 
he was hospitalized from August 8 to Sep- 
tempber 27, 1958. The clinical diagnosis at 
this time was that the veteran was suffer- 
ing from the ulcer condition and alcoholic 
intoxication. A claim for a non-service-con- 
nected pension was denied in October 1958. 

The regional office on April 17, 1959, com- 
menced proceedings to sever service connec- 
tion of the veteran’s ulcer condition. The 
proposal to sever was submitted to the cen- 
tral office, which concurred in the proposal 
to sever after the regional office confirmed 
a rating of April 1, 1959, based upon a re- 
view of the veteran’s medical records from 
August 8 to September 27, 1958. There is 
no evidence in the record concerning what. 
information was contained in the rating of 
April 1, 1959. On September 29, 1960, the 
regional office severed service connection of 
the veteran’s ulcer condition because there 
was no evidence demonstrating aggravation 


during military service of the veteran’s ulcer 


condition. 

The veteran has appealed the decision of 
the regional office. : 

Opinion 

Although the regional office did not state 
the regulation under which the veteran’s 
claim was severed, I hold that the applicable 
regulation is VAR 1105(D), quoted in the 
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STATEMENT OF Facrs PREPARED BY THE RE- DECcISION, 


CONTAINING FINDINGS OF Facr Fides or Facr AND CONCLUsIONS oF LAW 


GIONAL OFFICE AND TRANSMITTED TO THE AN CONCLUSIONS OF LAW, OF THE BoarD PREPARED By LAW STUDENTS FROM THE 


BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Decision of regional office after review of 
appeal and evidence 

Evidence in service fails to demonstrate 

any disease of pathological development, to 

precipitate aggravation of the preservice ex- 

isting duodenal ulcer. The symptoms pre- 


sented was a recurrence of the duodenal | 


ulcer symptoms, which existed prior to serv- 


OF VETERANS’ APPEALS 


STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN 
margin.“ The regional office apparently ap- 
plied this regulation since the approval of 


the central office was obtained before the 


regional office severed service connection. 
Since there is no evidence that the regional 
office obtained from the proper authorities 
a certification of a change in diagnosis of the 
veteran’s health, severance of service con- 
nection must be warranted upon the facts 
of record, as found above, in order to sustain 
the decision of the regional office. The pri- 
mary issue for decision, therefore, is whether, 
as grounds for severance, the Government 
has sustained its burden in proving that 
the evidence establishes that it was clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous to grant service 
connection of the veteran’s preservice du- 
odenal ulcer on the basis of aggravation.’ 

It should be mentioned that the veteran 
stated, when filing his initial claim for serv- 
ice connection in January 1945 that his ulcer 
condition began in 1941, and there is sub- 
stantial medical evidence to rebut the pre- 
sumption of sound condition upon induction, 
provided for in 38 US.C. 311. I turn now 
to the issue for decision. 3 

The regional office, as I interpret its deci- 
sion, concluded that the evidence in service 
fails to show aggravation of the ulcer condi- 
tion and held that the veteran’s disability 
while on active duty was a recurrence of the 
duodenal ulcer symptoms, which existed prior 
to service. From the evidence it appears that 
the rating board in the regional office relied 
upon its rating of April 1, 1959, with respect 
to the veteran’s ulcer condition, in determin- 
ing that severance was warranted. There is 
however, no evidence in the record concern- 
ing the contents or the findings in the April 
1 rating. Since the regional office decided 
the case only upon the evidence in the record, 
the appeal must likewise be determined. 

In defining aggravation, 38 U.S.C. 353 pro- 
vides— 

“A preexisting injury or disease will be 
considered to have been aggravated by active 
military * * * service, where there is an 
increase in disability during such service, 
unless there is a specific finding that the 
increase in,disability is due to the natural 
progress of the disease.“ 

The evidence clearly establishes that the 
veteran’s preservice ulcer condition was 


1VAR 1105(D). Severance of service con- 
nection: Service connection will be severed | 
only where evidence establishes that it is 
clearly and unmistakably erroneous (the 
burden of proof being upon the Govern- 
ment). A change in diagnosis may be ac- 
cepted as a basis for severance action if the 
examining physician * * * certifies that, in 
the light of all accumulated evidence, the 
diagnosis on which service connection was 
predicated is clearly erroneous. * * * When 
severance of service connection is consid- 
ered warranted, a rating proposing sever- 
ance will be prepared setting forth all ma- 
terial facts and reasons and submitted to 
the central office for review without notice to 
claimant or representative. 

738 US.C. 310. Basic entitlement: For dis- 
ability resulting from personal injury suf- 
fered or disease contracted in line of duty, 
or for aggravation of a preexisting injury 
suffered or disease contracted in line of duty, 
in the active military, naval, or air service, 
during a period of war, the United States 
will pay to any veteran thus disabled and who 
was discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable from the period of 


was 

in this subchapter, but no compensation 
shall be paid if the disability is the result 
of the veteran’s ewn willful misconduct. 


service in which said injury or disease was | 

incurred, or preexisting injury or disease 

| 
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FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 
PREPARED BY LAW STUDENTS FROM THE 
STATEMENT OF Facts WHICH APPEARS IN 
THE First COLUMN | 

healed at the time of his induction and that 

there was an increase in the veteran’s dis- 

ability during active military service. The 
induction examination of the veteran made 

no mention of an ulcer condition. More im- 


portant, however, is the fact that X-rays 


taken in August, 4 months prior to the vet- 
eran’s admission to a hospital with stomach 
trouble, showed that the veteran’s condition 
was normal. The first symptoms of ulcer 
trouble did not occur until after approxi- 
mately 6 months of active service, from May 
27, 1944, to the latter part of November 1944. 
When the pain from the ulcer became serious, 
the veteran reported to a military hospital 
and was admitted on December 29, 1944; X 


‘rays taken shortly thereafter revealed an 


active duodenal ulcer. I hold that the fact 
that the veteran did not report to the hospi- 


tal when the first symptoms of his ulcer | 


condition recurred does not constitute will- 
ful misconduct, which would bar the vet- 
eran’s claim. 

As to the cause of the increase in the vet- 
eran’s disability during military service, the 
report in the veteran’s separation examina- 
tion stated that the veteran’s ulcer condition 
was aggravated by military service because 
he could not obtain a proper diet and be- 
cause he was suffering from nervous tension 
of Army life. 

On the basis of this evidence I am of the 
opinion that the agency, which first con- 
sidered the veteran’s claim, was not clearly 
and unmistakably erroneous in finding that 
the veteran’s ulcer was aggravated by mili- 
tary service. Where there has been an in- 
crease in disability during military service, 
as the evidence clearly establishes, 38 U.S.C. 
353, quoted above, provides that there is 


aggravation of the preservice disease, unless 


a specific finding is made that the increase 
was due to the natural progress of the dis- 
ease. The Government, which has the bur- 
den of proof in this case, has adduced no 
evidence upon which to make such a finding; 
on the contrary, the medical evidence in the 
veteran’s separation examination establishes 
that the ulcer condition was aggravated in 
active military service because of the veter- 
an’s nervous tension and lack of proper diet. 
The regional office in its decision fails to 
consider this evidence. 

Although there is some evidence that the 
veteran’s consumption of alcohol might be 


5 affecting his ulcer disease, there is in the 


Conclusions of law 


(1) Service connection for duodenal ulcer 
was clearly and unmistakably in error. 

(2) Restoration of service connection for 
duodenal ulcer is not warranted. 


Decision 
The appeal is denied. 


evidence no certification by proper authori- 
ties that the veteran’s stomach trouble is 
now being caused by other factors; VAR 
1105(D) requires such a certification for 
severance upon grounds of change in diag- 
nosis of the veteran’s health.‘ 


Conclusions of law 


In view of the foregoing and of the evi- 
dence of record, I make the following con- 
clusions of law: 

(1) That the applicable Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Regulation to determine whether 
service connection should be severed in this 
case is VAR 1105(D). 

(2) That the veteran’s ulcer condition ex- 
isted prior to induction, and that the veteran 
was discharged under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

(3) That the veteran was at no time guilty 
of willful misconduct which would bar his 
service-connection claim. 

(4) That there was an increase in dis- 
ability during the veteran’s active military 
service, and that the increase in disability 
was caused by aggravation in military service. 


* See note 2, supra. 
* See note 1, supra. 
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(5) That the burden of proof was upon 
the Government, and that the evidence ad- 
duced by the Government does not establish 
that service connection of the veteran's pre- 
service ulcer condition is clearly and unmis-_ 
takably erroneous. | 

(6) That service connection of the duo- 
denal ulcer should not be severed. . 
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Communists at War With American Way 
of Life 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, and 
the attention of my other distinguished 


colleagues, a very timely and pertinent 


editorial appearing in the Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1961, edition of the Paramount 
Journal. Paramount, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Calif., is one of the progressive and 
important cities in the great 23d District 
which I represent in this my 15th year in 
this great legislative body. 

Members of this great legislative body, 
and all who read the contents of this ar- 
ticle as appearing in the very important 
newspaper published in the great 23d 
District, will compliment those citizens 
responsible for initiating and carrying 
forward this timely program announced 
in the news article, and that in like man- 


ner we will all compliment the newspaper 


upon its donating so much of its most 
important space to the anticommunism 
program announced. 


Mr. Speaker, truly it is not only en- 
couraging but is in fact inspiring to me 
to see the dedicated and informed activ- 
ity of thousands of citizens in the great 
23d district, California, who are so ener- 
getically supporting our American way 
of life and constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, and so vigorously opposing any 
further creeping in and infiltrating of 
the Soviet Communist conspiracy in our 
beloved Nation. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 


CoMMUNISTs aT Wan WITH AMERICAN War 


or Lire, School Says 


Two Paramount High School teachers and 
a member of the board of education agreed 
Wednesday night that what they learned 
from attending the Southern California 
School of Anti-Communism, held in Los 
Angeles August 28 to September 1, was “in- 


 spiring, enlightening, and frightening,” with 


emphasis on the word “frightening.” 

The trio of educators who said they were 
shaken as never before by what they learned 
about the motives, methods, and 
of communism which is already at war with 


us to destroy the American way of life, were 


Mrs. Marie Mendenhall, board member of 
the Paramount Unified School District; Rus- 
sell Ball, assistant principal of Paramount 

Mrs. Margaret Bullington, 


The three reported their reactions to the 
soul-jolting awakening which world-recog- 
nized authorities on the Communist con- 
spiracy provided the thousands who at- 
tended the school. 

“The purpose of the ‘school, " explained 
Mrs. Mendenhall, “was to expose the naked 
Communist, to strip him of his smoke screen, 
and to show how far communism has pro- 
gressed toward its goal of world domination 
and world incarceration.” 

She described communism as “diabolical, 
dialectical, diametrical materialism. Dia- 
bolical because it is opposed to God; dialec- 
tical because it is tricky, ever-shifting even 
to going back a step before taking two steps 
forward; diametrical because it opposes con- 
stitutional government and private enter- 
prise.” 

Mrs. Bu quoted Dr. Schwarz, Aus- 
tralian physician and minister who headed 
the school and serves as president of the 
Anti- Communist Crusade, as saying: 


“We are at war with communism and 


losing because it isn’t a shooting war. We 


have been apathetic because we do not un- 


derstand communism or the vocabulary of 
the brainwashed Communists.” 
oon explaihed that the word “peace” is 
the “golden word of the Communists,” but 
to Americans. 

“Peace, to the Communists,” pom said, 
“means total and complete conquest of the 
world by Comunists—a world in which there 
would be no God, no soul, no heaven, or 


hell and a world in which life would be no 


more sacred than that of a worm.” 
Among the solutions to the growing men- 


ace of communism suggested at the school, 


Mrs. Bullington said, are: 

1. Knowledge. We must know our enemy. 

2. Faith. We must have faith in our 
American heritage of freedom of religion, 
our constitutional government, our rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Faith gives hope and courage. 

“If our culture,” she added, 18 
an over amount of materialism, then we must 
do something about that too, for material- 
ism is not Americanism, but communism.” 

Russell Ball, who teaches history at the 
high school, said he thought he knew some- 
thing about communism before attending 
the Los Angeles school crusade, declared that 
it isn’t enough to understand the philosophy 
of Marx and Lenin. , 

“The oustanding lesson that I got from 
the school,” he declared, “is the necessity 
for anticommunism activity. We must, as 
citizens, be on the offensive instead of the 
defensive. Although there is said to be only 
10,000 real Communists in the United States, 
their influence is greatly extended through 
their control of front groups to which many 
well-meaning Americans belong because of 
their lack of understanding.” 

Ball said the fellow travelers who accept 
the Communist line but are not actual mem- 
bers of the party, are more dangerous and 
deadly” than other sympathizers because 
they can do more to advance the cause of 
communism while still being able to truth- 
Communist Party. 


The three speakers made their reports 
Wednesday night at the regular semimonthly 
meeting of the board of education at the 
school administration building. Only a 
handful of citizens and teachers were in the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic and untimely death 
of Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold came as a profound shock to 
people everywhere who look toward the 
United Nations as man’s greatest hope 


for world peace and security. 


past 8 years, Mr. Hammarskjold has 
symbolized the noble purpose and aspi- 
rations for which this great world as- 
sembly was founded. To the young, 


newly independent nations Dag Ham- 


marskjold represented a helping hand. 
He was truly their “big brother” in a 
world of rising tensions. To the big 


And to free peoples everywhere, he rep- 
resented a strong vote for peace in every 
major crisis since 1953. 

In the 8 years as Secretary General 
Mr. Hamarskjold became one of the 
world’s most traveled men, acting as a 
troubleshooter for international peace. 


— — 
— 
Communists, Ball added, are the “do-good- 
ers” who, while perhaps sincere, are used | 
— by the commies as are the pseudo-liberals 
29 who defend the right to say anything, even 
| standards. : 
audience that heard their Keer opraisa. 
the United States rather than in Germany. 

— 
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— 
nations, Dag Hammarskjold repre- 
sented sincere fairness and impartiality. 

In 1954 Mr. Hammarskjold flew to 
Communist China to seek the release of 
US. airmen. In 1956 he helped to make 
secure the Israeli-Arab armistice agree- 

ments which were shaking under border 
raids and attacks. 

Acting on instructions from the Gen- 1 
eral Assembly, Mr. Hammarskjold | 
quickly set up a U.N. Emergency Force. 
to police the Israeli-Egyptian Gaza a 

Strip border in 1956. | 

As Secretary General, Mr. Hammar- 7 
skjold made his influence felt in the a 
Suez crisis, and in Lebanon, in Karh- | 

high school teacher. mir, in Tunis, and lastly, in the Congo. | : 
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voked the wrath of various members of 
the United Nations in his efforts toward 


world peace. The British and French 


were critical of him in the Suez crisis. 
And more recently he received the rebuke 
of France again this summer for his ac- 
tions in the dispute over Tunisia. 

But the gravest and most violent at- 
tacks against Mr. Hammarskjold came 
from the Soviet Union which at first had 
been one of his stanchest supporters. 
The beginning of the Soviet animosity 
toward Mr. Hammarskjold began in 
1956 when the Secretary General in- 
sisted on trying to force Russia to admit 
its brutal of the Hungarian 
freedom-fighters to the world body. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
United Nations failed in eee effort 
they made to investigate the uprising in 
Hungary. 
From that point on, the Secretary 
General was looked upon as a “provoca- 
teur and “enemy of the freedom-loving 
peoples” to the Russian leaders. 2 

It was the Congo crisis, however, that 
sparked the all-out efforts of the Soviet 
Union to oust Mr. Hammarskjold. In 
July 1960, Mr. Hammarskjold, following 
Security Council instructions, sent a U.N. 
1 to the Congo to restore order after 


the Congo’s internal affairs. 
For his efforts, the Secretary General 


; : was blasted as a “willing tool of Western 


imperialists trying to reimpose colonial- 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
then called for Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
resignation and the cry for a “troika”’ 
system went forth. 

: Mr. Hammarskjold arose to the great- 
est of his challenges with absolute cour- 
age and conviction. 


“It is not a matter of the man but of 


the institution,” he told the assembly. 
“T would rather see the office break on 
the basis of independence, impartiality, 
and objectivity,“ he said, “than drift on 
the basis of compromise.” 

The following vote of confidence 


which the United Nations gave to their 


courageous Secretary General was in 
effect a significant rebuke to the selfish 
demands of the Soviet Union. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold will live in history as one of 
the truly significant peacemakers and 
international statesmen. 

As an idealist, Mr. Hammarskjold 
dedicated his life to the hope that man- 
kind could learn to find orderly solutions 
in a world in which war means total 
annihilation. As Secretary General, Mr. 
Hammarskjold established his office and 
the United Nations as an 3 of 
world peace and order. 

The death of Mr. Hammarskjold will 

only exacerbate the increasing problems 
which are gnawing at the very founda- 
tion of the United Nations. Already, the 
Soviet Union appears to be launching its 
campaign for the troika plan of admin- 
istering the United Nations Secretariat. 
The choice of a successor to Mr. Ham- 
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marskjold poses a major diplomatic prob- 


lem for the policymakers of every na- 


Those of us in America who mourn 
his untimely death will never forget Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s indispensable contribu- 
tion to world peace in our time. All of 
us offer our deepest sympathy to the 
Secretary General’s family and loved 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I, under 
unanimous consent, include with my re- 
marks a tribute paid to Mr. Hammar- 
skjold by the dean of America’s politi- 
cal analysts, Walter Lippmann, which 
appeared in this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post. I also include articles 
by Robert E. Baker in the Washington 
Star and by Drew Pearson in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

Dad HAMMARSKJOLD | 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Over the years I have often wondered 
whether Dag Hammarskjold belonged to an 
age that is passing or to one that is being 
born. He was a bold innovator in world 
affairs, and he opened up a future, having 
carried further than it has ever been carried 
before the principle of international action 
to promote peace. Yet he was himself the 
fine flower of the tradition of 
civility which, if it is not dying, certainly is 


not flourishing today. 


He was altogether not the mass man of 
our times. He could be a very good friend 
but there was a deep reserve in his character 
which few if any can have penetrated. In 
the great public world where the white 
lights blazed upon him, he lived an inner 
life of contemplation and esthetic experi- 
ence that had nothing to do with power and 
popularity and publicity. His diplomacy had 
a finesse and a courtliness in the great tradi- 
tions of Europe. Never before, and perhaps 
never again, has any man used the ancient 
art of diplomacy for such unconventional 
and such novel ts. 

The biggest experiment, for which in the 
end he gave his life, was to move the inter- 
national society of the United Nations from 


-having to choose between a very difficult 


police action in Korea and sole reliance on 
debate and verbal expressions. He moved 
the U.N. onto the plane of executive action 
without large scale war as in Korea. This 
movement from words to deeds, from gen- 
eral resolutions to intervention, was best 
seen during the crisis at Suez, in Palestine, 
in Laos, and then in the enormous, the in- 
finitely difficult, and the infinitely dangerous 
crisis in the 

I knew Dag Hammarskjold long enough 
and well enough, I think, to understand why 
he accepted the risks of opening up new 
paths in such wild and uncharted country. 
He was not an innovator because he had an 
itch to change things. He was a political 
innovator because there was no decent alter- 
native. He saw no alternative to interven- 
tion by the United Nations in a crisis where 
there was a bitter confrontation in the cold 
No cautious and timid man would have 
dreamed of staking the prestige and perhaps 
the future of the United Nations, as well as 
his personal reputation and his office, on the 
attempt to pacify the Congo. But great as 
were the risks of intervention, the risks of 
letting events run their course were much 
greater. If the United Nations now fails 
in what Hammarskjold inaugurated, the 
prospects are that the terrible racial struggle 
between Europeans and Africans will become 
deeply entangled in the conflict between the 
Western Powers and the Communist powers 
of the Soviet Union and China. 

It was to avert and to prevent this fatal 
entanglement that jold dared to 


used the powers of the United Nations. The 
outcome is as yet unknown. But what we 


do know is that his unprecedented innova- 


tion in world affairs has run into fearful 
resistance both in the East and in the West. 
Hammarskjold’s use of the United Nations 
to isolate and disinfect the Congo crisis 
brought on him and the United Nations the 
implacable hatred of the Soviet Government. 
At the same time Hammarskjold did not have 
the full support of the Western Powers. In 
Algeria, in Katanga, in Angola, in Rhodesia, 
and in South Africa there is bitter resistance 
to the objectives of the United Nations in 
the Congo. Those objectives are to protect 
the transition from white supremacy, which 
cannot be continued much longer, to African 
self-government for which the Africans are 
so unprepared. 


There is no doubt that in the administra- 


tion of the new U.N. policy there have been 
mistakes, errors of judgment, and failures 
of personnel. But let us keep it in mind 
that the cause of the two-sided opposition 
to the U.N. action is not the mistakes, which 
are not irreparable. The cause of the op- 
position from East and West is a determina- 
tion not to have the U.N. succeed in what 
it is attempting to do. For if the U.N. suc- 
ceeds, there will not be a Communist gov- 
ernment in the Congo. That is what Khru- 
shchev hates about Hammarskjold and the 
Secretary General’s office. And if the U.N. 
succeeds, there will not be a restoration of 
white supremacy in the Congo, and that is 
why money, propaganda, and clandestine in- 
tervention are being employed to frustrate 
the U. N. 

No one knows today who can come af ter 
Hammarskjold, and there are many signs 
that he is in fact irreplaceable. For Ham- 
marskjold was made Secretary General at 
a time when the U.N. was really no more 
than a debating society. Except for the 
police action in Korea it passed resolutions 
which aimed at mediation and conciliation 
but it did not in any important place com- 
mand executive action. 

It is easy to say that the world is not 
ready for international action to establish 
peace, and it would be hard to refute such 
a statement. Hammarskjold, under the fear- 
ful pressure of circumstances, resorted to 
international action. With his extraordinary 
diplomatic elegance and flinesse, he used suc- 
cessfully international action at Suez, in 
Palestine, and in Laos. As compared with 
these, the Congo presented a new order of 
difficulty, and the outcome, now that Ham- 
marskjold is dead, is in the gravest doubt. 

If the world is not ready for what Ham- 
marskjold felt compelled to try in the Congo, 
it is also true, I hate to say, that this present 
world is not ready for the kind of man Ham- 
marskjold was. He was a Western man in 
the highest traditions of political excellence 
in the West. Khrushchev says that Ham- 
marskjold was not neutral in the Congo, 
and that there is no such thing as a neutral 
man. Hammarskjold was in fact the em- 
bodiment of the noblest Western political 
achievement—that laws can be administered 


by judges and civil servants who have their 
first allegiance to the laws and not to their 


personal, their class, or even their national 
interests. 

No such political ideal is believed to be 
possible or is regarded as tolerable in the 
Marxist world. The ideal is not very well 
understood in most of the rest of the world, 
and there is no use pretending that such 
public servants are not very rare indeed. 
So there are times, as now in this hour of 
our grief and shock, when the ideal seems 
to belong to things tha that are passing away. 


HAMMARSKJOLD’S ROLE AS PEACEMAKER 
(By Robert E. Baker) 
Hammarskjold was a man who de- 


Dag 
voted his life to his job—trying to secure 
peace in the world. | 
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As e General of the United Na- 


tions, Mr. Hammarskjold was flying to truce 


talks with President Moise Tshombe of se- 
cessionist Katanga when he was killed in a 
plane crash near the Congo-Rhodesian 
border. 

His mission to the Congo was the latest 
of a series of peacemaking attempts which 
he began in 1955 with a visit to Peiping to 
obtain the release of 11 American flyers cap- 
tured during the Korean war. 

The cool and shy Hammarsk jold stood up 
to crisis after crisis during the past 8 years 
as chief administrative officer and executive 
of the United Nations and his travels took 
him to all parts of the world for talks with 
the leaders of our times. And yet, while Mr. 
Hammarskjold had many admirers and ac- 


quaintances, he had few friends because he 


lived only for his work and avoided personal 
entanglements. 

This lonely peacemaker was born 56 years 
ago in a castle in Jonkoping, Sweden, the 
son of Knut Hjalmar Leonard and Agnes 
Hammarskjold. He was brought up in an 
atmosphere permeated with international 
politics; his father was the isolationist Prime 
Minister who kept Sweden out of World War 
I and tried to keep her out of the old League 

of Nations. 

At least 18 members of the family had 
served their country with outstanding dis- 
tinction since the first Hammarskjold was 
knighted by King Carol IX in 1610 for valor 
in battle against the Danes. | 

Mr. Hammarskjold, who was to be sub- 
jected to attack and vilification in his U.N. 
position, started taking his knocks early. A 
brother, Sten, once recalled that he acci- 
dentally tossed month-old Dag out of a baby 
carriage and onto his head, fortunately with 
no ill effects. | 

Young Hammarskjold assumed the role of 

er early. When boys fought in 
school, it was Dag Hammarskjold who often 
tried to patch things up. But even then, he 
was no softy and could be as firm as a rock 
when the occasion demanded. 

Mr. Hammarskjold attended Uppsala Uni- 
versity and the University of Stockholm, get- 
ting his bachelor’s, master’s and law degrees 
in fast time. He became a political econo- 


mist and one of Sweden’s leading monetary 


He was chairman of the board of the Bank 
of Sweden from 1941 to 1948. During World 
War II, Mr. Hammarskjold was a courier for 
the Swedish Government, often carrying out 
dangerous and difficult assignments. 

In the years following the war, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold served his country in a variety of 
foreign and economic assignments, serving 


as delegate to the organization meeting of | 


the Marshall plan at the Paris Conference 
of 1947 and, the next year, as Sweden’s Chief 
Delegate to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

In 1947 Mr. Hammarskjold visited the 


United States to explain to the State Depart- 


ment the purpose of Swedish bans on im- 
ports imposed that year. The Americans got 
to know him then as quiet, efficient, cool and 
firm. 

It was in 1953 that the United Nations 
was continuing its 2-year-old struggle to 
pick a successor to Secretary General Trygve 
Lie of Norway who had incurred the wrath 
of the Russians for his insistence on calling 


‘the Communists aggressors in the Korean 


war. 

At that time, Mr. Hammarskjold was head 
of the Swedish delegation to the United 
Nations. The Russians were engaged in 
after Stalin's death 
and suddenly e tweedy, pipe- smoking. 
scholarly, shy Hammarskjold was nominated 
as Secretary General by the Security Coun- 
cil. It came as a surprise to many and Mr. 
Hammarskjold was called the “darkest of 
dark horses.” 
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The General Assembly voted him in by 
a vote of 57 to 1 on April 7, 1953, and Mr. 
Hammarskjold took office 3 days later. 

He said then that he interpreted his elec- 
tion “as a sign of a more cooperative spirit 
on the part of the Big Five” members, and 
promised that he would not be a passive 
administrator, but “active as an instru- 
ment, a catalyst, an inspirer.” 

It was also at this time that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said: “I have never satisfied a 
wish to go around the world.” 

‘REELECTED IN 1957 


In the 8 years as Secretary General—he 
was reelected unanimously in 1957 to a 
5-year term scheduled to end in April 1963— 
Mr. Hammarskjold became one of the world’s 


‘most traveled men, probably exceeding the 


record of the late John Foster Dulles. 

His task, and his devotion and dedication 
to it, took him to Red China in 1954 to seek 
the release of US. airmen; to the Middle 
East in 1956 to shore up Israeli-Arab armis- 
tice agreements shaking under border raids. 

Acting on instructions from the General 
Assembly, Mr. Hammarskjold quickly set up 
a U.N. emergency force to police the Israel- 
Egyptian Gaza Strip border in 1956. He 
made several other trips to the Middle East, 
2 visits to southeast Asia, a tour of 21 
African countries in 1959, several trips to 


Moscow and Iron Curtain capitals and 3 


visits to the Congo. 
PROVOKED SOME NATIONS 


Mr. Hammarskjold found that he fre- 
quently provoked the wrath of various na- 
tions. The British and French were critical 
of him in the Suez crisis. He received a stiff 
rebuff from the French this summer in the 
dispute in Tunisia. . 

But the gravest and bitterest attacks 
came from Russia, which at first had been a 


firm supporter of Mr. Hammarskjold. The 


turning point probably came in 1956 when 
the Secretary General insisted on trying to 
force Russia to admit repression in Hungary 
to the world; Mr. Hammarskjold and the 
U.N. failed in their efforts to investigate the 
uprising in Hungary. 

From that point on, quiet, determined, Dag 
Hammarskjold became more and more a 

“provocateur” and “enemy of freedom-loving 
peoples” to the Russians. 

It was the Congo crisis, however, that 
sparked the Soviet Union into an all-out 
offensive against Mr. Hammarskjold. In 
July 1960, Mr. Hammarskjold, following Se- 
curity Council instructions, sent a U.N. force 
to the Congo to restore order after the Bel- 
gians granted independence to their colony. 

Russia was first suspicious, then openly 
hostile, when Mr. Hammarskjold insisted 
that Russia stop meddling in the Congo’s 
internal affairs. 

He was blasted as a “willing tool of West- 
ern imperialists trying to reimpose colonial- 
ism” on the Congo. Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev demanded Mr. Hammar- 
skjold’s resignation, calling for the abolition 
of the office of Secretary General and crea- 
tion in its place of a three-member board 
one representing the West, one the Com- 
—— one neutral, all with a built-in 
veto. 

Mr. Hammarskjold was angry but, typical 
of the man once described as having “icicles 
in his veins,” cool and unshaken. 

“It is not a question of the man but of the 
institution,” he told the General Assembly. 
“I would rather see that office break on the 
basis of independence, impartiality, and ob- 


jectivity than drift on the basis of compro- 


Thus, Mr. Hammarskjold showed that, 
while known as a master of compromise to 
win a point, he held firm against compromise 
that would destroy a principle. 


Iming 
backing by the Security Council and General 
Assembly on his handling of the Congo 
policies, gave the General Assembly a 
standing offer to resign any time it felt he 
should—but he refused to bow to Soviet 
resignation demands. 

Throughout his U.N. career, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold practiced what he called personal 
diplomacy. It is diplomacy, not speeches 
and votes, that continues to have the last 
word in the process of peacemaking,” he 
said 

It was his belief in personal diplomacy that 
sparked his sudden decision last week to 
make a personal mission to the turbulent 
Congo, his third within a year. It surprised 
delegates who were gathering in New York for 
the opening of the U.N. session. 

As U.N. forces went into action against 
troops of secessionist Katanga Province, Mr. 
Hammarskjold became the target of criticism 


from Britain and France, but won support 


from many Asian-African nations. 

But right or wrong, Mr. Hammarskjold was 
undoubtedly acting as he has always done. 
“Use whatever words you like,” he once told 
the Assembly, “independence, impartiality, 
objectivity, they all describe essential as- 
pects of what, without exception, must be 
the attitude of the Secretary General.” 

_ NO. 1 CIVIL SERVANT 


Mr. Hammarskjold liked to describe him- 
self as the world’s No. 1 civil servant. But 
the U.N. job had become more than that 
under his influence. He was turning it into 
a position of worldwide executive power. 
Last month, he outlined a picture of the 
U.N. “as a first step in the direction of an 
organized international community.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold never had time for ro- 
mance and died a confirmed bachelor. A 
friend who once tried to act as matchmaker 
between Mr. Hammarskjold and a particular- 
ly eligible girl, said, after the venture failed: 


“Apparently the girl didn’t like T. S. Eliot.” 


The lonely peacemaker enjoyed reading the 
works of Eliot, Cervantes, Goethe, and 
Thomas Wolfe and enjoyed mountain climb- 
ing which he once r to the posi- 
tion of Secretary General. 

Perseverance and patience,” he said, “a 
firm grip on realities, careful and imagina- 
tive planning, a clear awareness of dangers 
but also of the fact that fate is what we 
make it and the safest climber is he who 
never questions his ability to overcome all 
difficulties. 

And he warned with the last words he 
wrote that failure of the U.N. to press for 
peace and human rights would be “treason 
to the future.” The warning was made in 
an article in the October issue of Together, 
Methodist Church magazine. 

He is survived by two brothers, Bo Ham- 
marskjold. a former provincial governor in 
Sweden, and Sten Hammarskjold. Another 
brother, Ake, died in 1937. 5 


HAMMARSKJOLD FOUGHT FOR PEACE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Dag Hammarskjold used to sit at an in- 
conspicuous desk in an inconspicuous office 
of the Foreign Ministry in Stockholm. He 
was not a very prepossessing man and he 
didn’t have a very prepossessing job. No one 
̃ 
Sweden. 

Then U.N. leaders, te to find a 
neutral the Russians would accept, pulled 
him out of the Swedish Office and 
made him Secretary General of the United 
Nations. 

But Dag Hammarskjold, the inconspicuous 
little man with mild blue eyes, had a deter- 
mination born of his Viking forefathers; and 
that determination became deeper and the 
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any crisis. 
milk-toast civil servant, he became a power. 
Suez crisis and Hammarskjold 
t his own friends—the 


the Soviet Union was on his side. The 
Kremlin applauded from the sidelines. 
This time he 


newly independent Africa. 

Moscow came to realize what a bind a strong 

Secretary General could put itin. This was 

what caused Moscow to propose its troika 

plan to thwart such a Secretary General. 
QUAGMIRE OF POLITICS 


The Congo was a vortex of tribal passions, 
a quagmire of African politics. Only a man 
of steel nerves and unflinching dedication 
would have dared step in. Hammarskjold 


everyone against him. 
African leaders who talked glibly about in- 
dependence from the soapboxes pulled their 
troops out of the United Nations when they 


saw Hammarskjold meant business. The 


French refused to pay their part of the costs. 
The Russians boycotted and bellyached. 

Hammarskjold stood fast; then began to 
work out peace in the Congo. He got the 
pariiament called back to Leopoldville. He 
got Antoine Gizenga, pro-Communist Vice 
Prime. Minister, working with Cyrille Adoula, 

the pro-West Prime Minister. The only 
thing that remained was to work out peace 
between them and mineral-rich, Belgian- 
dominated Katanga. 

Adoula and Gizenga were itching to send 
troops into Katanga—which would have 
meant bloody civil war. To head off that 
war, Hammarskjold talked President Tshom- 
be into cooperation, only to find that De- 
fense Minister Munongo had talked him out 
again. Finally U.N. troops intervened, This 
was more or less what the Russians had 
wanted 1 year before. 

Only a man with incredible nerve would 
have done this. Dag never knew whether 
his friends in New York would support him. 
He never knew whether the Russians would 
change their view of him, now that he was 

some of their pro-Lumumba friends 
against Eatanga. He didn’t care. He did 
know, however, that he would get little 
credit if he succeeded; his name would be 
mud if he failed. ‘ 

It was over these steaming jungles, over 
that vortex of passion, over that quagmire 
of African politics that he was flying for 
another meeting with slippery President 
Tshombe when his plane crashed. 

MEMORIAL TO DAG 


“That spelled the end of the in 
little man who filled the big chair in the 
United Nations. It will not spell the end of 
trouble in the Congo. It will not spell the 
end of trouble in the world. 

But it could mark the beginning of better 
understanding for if the French who 
boycotted. Hammarskjold, and the Russians 
who tried to undercut him, and the others 
who sometimes complained about him— 
would join together in a memorial to Dag 

old—a new U.N. headquarters in 
Berlin, making it a city of peace. 

The Soviets scored some great achieve- 
ments in our geophysical year—including the 
first sputnik. If they worked at peace as 
hard as they worked at science—and if we 
joined them—there could be joint distribu- 
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tion of food for peace, joint medical coopera- 


tion for peace, joint mental health studies 
for peace, and various other projects for 
emanating from Berlin. 

As I tried to tell Khrushchev when I saw 
him last month, peace is something that 
comes from working together, not making 
speeches at each other. It comes from such 
things as our current American-Soviet co- 
operation to prevent opium smuggling, our 
current cooperation for the protection of 
Bering Sea seals, our recent geophysical co- 
operation in the Antarctic, and our exchange 
of students. 

This is what could solve the Berlin crisis— 
‘by erecting a new “Year of Peace” headquar- 
ters in Berlin in honor of a man who gave 
his life in the sweaty 1 of Africa work- 


ing and dying for peace. 


The 22d Anniversary of Nazi-Soviet 
Invasion of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 11, 19611 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Sunday the people of Chicago observed 
the 22d anniversary of the invasion of 
Poland which launched World War II. 

The IHinois Division of the Polish 
American Congress sponsored a huge 
memorial service in an effort to recall 
the barbaric pressure of the Soviet Union 
and the role the Communists played 
in launching World War II. 

September 17 was selected for this 
memorial service because it was on that 
day that Soviet troops occupied the east- 
ern half of Poland, while the gallant 
Polish Army was fighting stubbornly to 
resist the Nazi invasion of its western 
boundaries which had started 17 days 
earlier in 1939. 

There can be no doubt, as we review 
the events of that last tragic week before 
Nazi storm troopers plowed into Poland, 
that the Soviet Union must today assume 


equal blame for touching off this tragic 


war. 
There is ample proof today that Hitler 
may well have delayed the invasion and 
maybe even abandoned his crazed obses- 
sion to dominate a major portion of the 
world if he had not first negotiated 
the infamous Ribbentrop-Molotov pact 
which gave th> eastern half of Poland to 
the Communists and which assured Hit- 
ler of Soviet. neutrality if he invaded 


The world should look back at this 
Soviet treachery 22 years ago so that we 
today can better understand the full 
depth of Soviet deception.. 

The Illinois division of the Polish 
American Congress is to be commended 
for the position that the respon- 
sibility for World War I rests just as 
heavily upon the treachery of Stalin and 
his Communist followers as it does on 
Hitler and his Nazi storm troopers. 

Last Sunday’s meeting held in Chicago 
was attended by more than 4,000 people. 

I am taking the privilege today to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the 


September 21 


resolution which was adopted at this 
meeting. I think we can all find a great 
deal of courage in the resolute determi- 
nation of our fellow Americans who par- 
ticipated in this memorial service last 
Sunday and who today stand ready to 
defend the honor of our Nation and the 
dignity of freedom throughout the world. 
Mr. Speaker, the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 


Assembled at a mass meeting of Ameri- 
cans of Polish lineage in Chicago, on this 
17th day of September 1961, we solemnly 
issue the following declaration—in our own 
names and in behalf of millions of our com- 
patriots, all faithful citizens of the United 
States: 

“1. We take cognizance of the 22d anni- 
versary of the treacherous Soviet invasion 
of Poland, executed in collusion with Ger- 
many, to remind and warn the world, that 
this German-Soviet pact of infamy formed 


the basis for world conquest by aggressive 


communism. 

“2. The appeal of the President of the 
United States to the American Nation for 
support of his plans to defend the freedom 
of the United States and the freedom and 
justice in the whole world, is being taken 
and understood by us as an order, the im- 
plementation of which we earnestly take 


upon ourselves. 


“We realize, that in the dangerous inter- 


national crisis through which we are now 


passing, this duty means readiness for 
boundless sacrifice of our worldly goods and 
even lives. We realize, too, that only such 
readiness will safeguard mankind and its 
leadership from the blackmail of terror 
which is now being pressured by Khru- 
shchev with a measure of success. 

“We deem it our duty to take up positions 
in the first line of defense and freedom, for, 
spiritually united with our ancestral home- 
land, we know, perhaps more than other 
peoples, the depth of suffering arising from 
the loss of freedom. | 

“3. It is not possible to proclaim the prin- 
ciples of freedom sincerely, if, in practical 
decisions, today’s fate of Poland is left out 
of consideration. 

“Peace cannot be achieved in the world 
through silent acceptance of the enslave- 
ment of Poland by Communist invaders. 

“Therefore, we appeal to the U.S. Govern- 
ment for immediate and unconditional rec- 
ognition of Poland’s western boundary along 
the Oder-Lauscetian Neisse Rivers. Such an 
act of recognition will free Poland from 
false ‘protection’ of Khrushchev against the 
threat of German aggression; it will 

en centuries-old ties of friendship 
between the American and the Polish na- 
tions. Above all—the recognition of the fact 
that Western Territories belong to Poland 


permanently, will constitute a proof of sober 


evaluation of the part the Polish nation is 
well prepared to play, due to its vitality and 
spiritual valor, in future European settle- 
ments. 

“We ask unanimously that the US. Gov- 
ernment, in its design for durable world 
peace, forward a demand that the Soviet 
Army and administrative personnel be with- 
drawn from all territories of Poland, and that 
free and unfettered elections be held there 
under international control, and that Poland 
be given U.S. guarantee of its freedom and 
independence. 

“We are ready to die for the freedom and 
welfare of the United States and the ideals 
it stands for. We recognize the necessity of 
sacrifices in the defense of 2 million people 
in Berlin, with this stipulation, however, 
that the fate of the 30 million heroic Poles 
be not forsaken. Such an abandonment of 
the Polish people would be taken by us as 
a betrayal of American ideals and as a sign 
of shortsightedness for which we might be 
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called to pay with the loss of freedom in 
the future. 
We do not recognize, and will never ac- 


. cede to Russian rule over Poland nor Russian 


annexation of Poland’s eastern provinces, in- 
cluding the historic Polish cities of Lwon 
and Wilno. 

“4. The well-being of the Polish nation, 
suffering under the Soviet-enforced Com- 
munist regime, is further deteriorating. 
Particularly, we protest against the persecu- 
tion of religion—the most powerful main- 
stay of the Polish nation. 

“Under the pretext of the separation of 
the state and the church, communism is 
waging a relentless, insidious war against 
the fundamental right of a civilized society 
to its religious freedom. ‘ 

„(a) Religious instructions, already for- 
bidden in schools, are being further re- 
stricted and rendered increasingly difficult 
by the regime, and to all practical purposes, 
are prohibited in practice, if not in a letter 
of law. 


“(b) Charitable activities of the church, 


blessed by millions of needy persons, are 
being canceled by outright confiscations, ex- 
orbitant duties and taxes. 

“(c) Church property in Western prov- 
inces has been taken over by the state, 
which collect rentals from them, that are 
out of proportion to their real value. 

“(d) All donations to the church are taxed 
up to 60 percent of their value; arbitrary 
taxation of churches, convents, Catholic 
schools, progressively weakens their mate- 
rial foundations, in line with precise Soviet 


patterns. 


„e) Terrorization of the priests is being 
renewed by arrests and court decisions ren- 
dered under false accusations. 

We remind the world public opinion, that 
nearly 1 million Poles are still enslaved 
in Russia. They have been forcibly evicted 
during World War II and its immediate 
aftermath. They live there in inhuman con- 
ditions, deprived of any possibility and even 
of hope of returning to Poland and to their 
closest relatives. 

“May this protest of ours awaken those 
who still remain in a state of numbness or 
persist in irrelevant quarrels. May it re- 
kindle a faith in the great future of the 
Polish nation. 

“Let us augment our efforts of thoughts 
and hearts. 

Let us increase our material sacrifices 
for the struggle for a free and independent 
Poland, and a free world. 

“This is a case of honor, of conscience 
and of vital interest of the American Na- 
tion.” 


The Peace Corps Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I must, 


in all consciousness, stand in favor of 


the Peace Corps Act because I think its 
far-reaching effects will be felt over the 
whole world. But this is one of the sad- 
dest positions I have ever had to take. 


I deplore and regret that the other body 


has seen fit to remove the provision of 
section 4(e) which was offered and ac- 
cepted unanimously by the House. That 
section provided: 

The Peace Corps shall not perform services 
in any foreign country in which, by reason 
of law or official policy, any member of the 


Peace Corps is or will be discriminated 
against because of his race, creed, or color. 


We are of little faith if we do not 
believe those who have offered, at great 
sacrifice to themselves, to go to the far 
reaches of the world to bring peace and 
understanding. In this effort, there 
should not be discrimination insofar as 
race or religion is concerned. The people 
who are to disseminate the principles of 


our country should be free of any burden 


of religion, or color of skin, to tell the 
peoples of other parts of the world the 
wonders which exist in this Nation of 
work and enterprise. 

It is deplorable that this much-needed 
bill, a special request of the President, 
be so stripped of this most meaningful 
amendment. We are playing into the 
hands of those whose aims we are striv- 
ing to overcome; those who would only 
be happy to see the United States ac- 
quiesce to tyrants and despots of certain 
nations; those who laughingly, behind 
our backs, take our assistance with one 
hand, and with the other hand dictate 
which Americans in the employ of the 
U.S. Government can enter those coun- 
tries. | 

It is ironic that we may find ourselves 
sending out a Peace Corps which is in 
effect segregated; which violates the 
principles of President Kennedy’s own 
policy that we must link social justice 
and morality with our economic assist- 
ance. 

I have fought tirelessly and relentlessly 
for this antibias clause to be included 
in the Foreign Assistance Appropriations 
Act of 1961. I fought for it to be in- 
cluded in the authorization bill. Al- 
though a watered-down version was ac- 
cepted in these bills, I felt that a strong 
antibias clause in the Peace Corps Act 
was an indispensable requisite to the ad- 
ministration’s principle of linking our 
assistance with morality and social 
justice. 

Disheartened as I am over this turn 
of events, I feel that I must approve the 
main concept of the Peace Corps. 


Flight From Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the Nation is learning, to its dismay, 
that the President and his advisers sim- 
ply do not understand economics. The 
President’s theory that annual deficits 
are of no concern because the budget 
can be balanced on the basis of cycles 
just will not work, and a study of the 
budget over a period of years proves the 
unsoundness of his position. There is 
only one way to have sound fiscal re- 
sponsibility and that is for the Govern- 
ment to live within its income. I have 
introduced, along with other Members, 
for the past several years a measure 
which would force an annual balanced 
budget. Until we accomplish this, the 
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pet theories of the social planners, the 
Fabian Socialists, the advocates of the 
Keynesian concept are merely taking 
flight from fiscal responsibility. In this 
connection I call attention to the follow- 
ing editorials from the Wall Street 
Journal: 
So WHAT? 

Predictions that Federal spending may eas- 
ily hit $106 billion or more by fiscal year 
1965 don’t bother Budget Director Bell at 
all. 

His reaction goes about like this: If the 
people want to spend $106 billion a year— 
an estimate which, incidentally, doesn’t 
count the huge Government trust-fund 
spending—that’s perfectly all right. If the 
economy grows “as expected,” it wouldn't 
even be any greater relative burden than 
those old-fashioned $80 billion budgets. 
What Mr. Bell means is that it would not 
necessarily amount to a greater percentage 
of the gross national product. 

It’s a splendid approach to budgetmaking, 
we must say. For one thing, increased Gov- 
ernment spending can boost the statistical 
appearance of the GNP, since such spending 
is included in that measurement. Having 


. jacked up the figures, the Government can 


then justify still further spending. And so 
on, and on. | 

Moreover, this casual attitude eliminates 
any need for careful scrutiny of the reckless 
spending desires of the Federal agencies, or 
for a skeptical eye on the ceaseless spending 
pressures to which both administration and 
Congress are subject. On this basis any- 
thing goes, because good old economic growth 
will take care of everything. And if by 
chance, despite Federal infusions, the econ- 
omy does not grow as expected, that’s all 
the more reason for more spending. 

After all, in these enlightened days, who 
worries about tiresome things like budget 
deficits and inflation? Who cares about car- 
ing for the people’s money? 


THe THEORY THAT WON’T WorK 


The Kennedy administration’s basic fiscal 
philosophy is this: You don’t have to worry 
about balancing the Federal budget in any 
particular year so long as it is balanced over 
a period of years. 

Or, as the President himself expressed this 
Keynesian concept earlier in the year: “The 
Federal budget should * * * be in balance 
over the years of a business cycle—running 
a deficit in years of recession when reve- 
nues decline and the economy needs the 
stimulus of additional expenditures—and 
running a surplus in years of prosperity, 
thus curbing inflation, reducing the debt, 
and freeing funds for private investment.“ 

So stated, the notion doesn’t sound par- 
ticularly alarming; it sounds almost reason- 
able. It has just one overwhelming draw- 
back. It doesn’t work. How totally it 
doesn’t work, in case there is any doubt 
about it, has just been demonstrated again 
by Senator Harry Brno of Virginia. 

First, in the past 31 years the Government 
has run 25 deficits. How’s that for “bal- 
ance” over a period of years? As for curb- 
ing inflation, we have had so much infla- 
tion that the value of the dollar has been 
more than halved in little over 20 years. 
The Federal debt, far from being reduced, 
is approaching the historic high of $300 bil- 


lion. 


Then there is the whole business of the 
business cycle. One of the beauties of this 
approach, from the standpoint of the nu- 
merous Keynesian scholars in our midst, is 
that it is delightfully vague. They never 
bother to say whether the business cycle 
runs for 3 years, 5 years, 7 years, 9 years 
or what. This frees them from the obliga- 
tion of explaining how the budget is to be 
balanced “over the years of the business 
cycle.” 


| 
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Senator Br, however, has taken the 
trouble to show that, no matter how you 
slice the business cycle, there still is prac- 
tically never a budget balance over its span. 

Suppose, he says, you start with fiscal year 
1950 and figure a business cycle of 3 years. 
The result: A 83.6 billion deficit for the 

. If you figure a 4-year cycle, the def- 
icit is $13 billion; 5 years, $16.1 billion; 6 
years, $203 billion; 7 years, $18.7 billion; 8 
years, $17.1 billion; 9 years, $19.9 billion; 10 
years, $32.3 billion. 


The Senator carries these careful calcula- | 


tions further; he makes a starting point of 
every fiscal year from 1950 through 1959, and 
finds similar floods of red ink. In fact, out 
of the whole works of 52 possible spans, only 
one cycle“ —a 3-year period beginning in 
1956—yields even an absurdly tiny surplus. 
All the rest is deficit. 

It’s no great mystery why the business- 
cycle theory of budget-balancing fails so re- 
soundingly in practice. Political pressures 
for greater spending are always enormous, 
and only the tightest Government rein can 
hope to hold them in check at all. The only 
realistic rein is to try for a budget balance 
every year, short of a period of national 
catastrophe. 

Today, instead, we have an administration 
which not only bows to the spending pres- 


sures but invites them and seeks constantly 


to think up new ways of spending. It has 
already added billions, and now the talk is 
of a $90 billion spending budget next Janu- 
ary. As a conservative estimate, Senator 
Brno reckons expenditures in fiscal year 1965 
(excluding the heavy trust fund outlays) at 
$106 billion, compared to $81.5 billion in 
1961. The bulk of the increase is not for 
defense, but for nonessential or postponable 
“domestic-civilian” programs. 
provides precious little prospect of any 
budget balancing, no matter how piously the 
administration now talks of doing so in the 
1963 fiscal year.. : 

The root trouble, then, with the admin- 
istration’s fiscal philosophy is that it is a 
- flight from fiscal discipline. Saying that the 
budget needs to be balanced only over the 
business cycle merely means it won’t be 
balanced at all except occasionally by acci- 
dent. : 

No wonder the Senator asks some ques- 
tions—and in today’s irresponsible Washing- 
ton, his is indeed a voice in the wilderness. 
He asks: 

“How long can the Federal Government 
continue to spend, tax, and borrow at the 
present rate? Are we on a permanent deficit 
basis? When will the breaking point come? 
How disastrous will it be if we continue in- 
‘flation-breeding policies—which appear to 
be on the increase—when our concern should 
be for return to fiscal responsibility?” 


Maltester Leads Home Rule Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 29, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation recently held a convention in 
Seattle, Wash. During the course of this 
convention, a. resolution was offered 
which would have called for more Fed- 
eral control in the area of urban renewal. 

Mayor Jack Maltester, of San Leandro, 
Calif., offered the leadership on behalf 
of municipal interests desiring to em- 


That outlook 
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phasize so-called home rule and local 
self-government. His eloquence, wis- 
dom, logic, and forcefulness convinced 
the delegates that at least in the area of 
code enforcement and welfare problems 
developed from urban renewal, the cities 
should retain their rightful power. 

Mayor Maltester, whose community is 
in a dynamic and rapidly growing area 
has a great awareness of municipal prob- 


lems. He has administered his city well. 
‘This fact is reemphasized in the record 


of a 14th consecutive annual tax cut for 
the city’s property owners. 

While the mayor steadfastly defends 
the right of home rule for his city, he 
serves as the leader for the Democratic 
Party in his area. I point this out be- 
cause there are callous individuals who 
would mislead the public into believing 
that big government and increasing bu- 
reaucratic controls are synonymous with 
being a good follower of the tenets of 
the Democratic Party. 

Jack Maltester is to be commended for 
his outspoken leadership on behalf of 
home rule for local municipalities and I 
am pleased to insert in the Recorp the 
stories and editorial from area news- 
papers which set forth his accomplish- 
ments: 

[From the San Leandro (Calif.) News, 

Aug. 31, 1961] 
MALTESTER LEADS HOME RULE FIGHT—NaA- 
TION’S Mayors ReJecr MorRE FEDERAL 
CONTROL OF RENEWAL 
(By Edward W. Chew) 

The mayor of San Leandro led a floor 
fight at the American Municipal Associa- 
tion Convention in Seattle, Wash., yester- 
day, that knocked out several planks of an 
Urban Renewal resolution which called for 
more Federal control. 

Mayor Jack D. Maltester, San Leandro, was 
highly persuasive in his defense of local 


control“ over urban renewal and municipal 


policies. The Morning News learned by 
wire last night. | 

Sighting his targets, Mayor Maltester 
chipped away at two major planks of the 
resolution. These had called for (a) legis- 


lation to provide Federal grants for code 
enforcement and related activities on same 


basis as urban renewal grants, and (b) to 
permit charging to urban renewal the cost 
of expanded social welfare and other services 
caused by redevelopment. 

“This American Municipal Association has 
gone on record in favor of more home rule 
by American communities, yet of the 21 
resolutions before us 11 of these—almost 
half of them—are resolutions asking for 
Federal aid. We will never get home rule 
this way.“ declared Maltester. 


TWO PLANKS 


Maltester explained that he was opposed to 
the first plank because code enforcement is 
“a police power, and it is something which 
cities should budget for and expend money 
for. It is not something that we should 
ask the Federal (Government) for help.” 

He told the delegates that he was not in 
favor of the second plank because he does not 
believe that the problem of welfare should 
be tied to urban renewal. “If a city wants 
urban renewal that’s what it should get. 
The problem of relocating people is some- 
thing else again,” said Maltester. 

The planks in the urban renewal resolu- 
tion were strongly advocated by Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and other eastern cities. 

TONED DOWN 

Mayor Maltester won immediate support 
from the delegates of Reno, almost all the 
California cities, and representatives from 
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midwestern cities. Mayor George Christo- 
pher, San Francisco, spoke to rally more 
support behind the San Leandro mayor. 

The American Municipal Association dele- 
gates, at the final count, took out the planks 
opposed by San Leandro and toned down 
the urban renewal resolution. 

“Home rule is something precious to San 
Leandrans. It is something precious to all 
American cities. We just can't have it if we 
keep giving it away to larger political units,” 
said Mayor Maltester. 


[From the San Leandro (Calif.) Morning 
News, Aug. 31, 1961] : 

San LEANDRO POINTS Way TO HOME RULE 

What happened in Seattle, Wash., yester- 

day, at the American Municipal Association 

convention, once again shows that the voice 


of San Leandro can help move Americans 


to serious thinking about “home rule.” 

San Leandrans are traditionally independ- 
ent people, with the urge to do things them- 
selves—take downtown revitalization, take 
the community library, take the city’s boys 
club. In fact, several years ago the San 
Leandro chamber was surprised to discover 
that the “All-American City” title could not 
be bestowed on San Leandro because citizen 
participation has always been a city trait. 

The All-American City Award was only 
awarded to cities where citizens have neg- 
lected civic duties, and needed the “award” 
to stimulate new beginings of civic respon- 
sibility by citizens. 

In Seattle yesterday, at the AMA conven- 
tion, which is the voice of America’s cities, 
delegates were all set to toss the responsi- 
bilities of local government into the lap of 
the big Federal Government. 

On two specific planks, that of code en- 
forcement and welfare problems developed 
from urban renewal, Mayor Jack D. Mal- 
tester, of San Leandro, spoke to the dele- 
gates. His eloquence convinced the dele- 
gates that at least these two duties were 
better left for local cities to administer. 
Against the heavy eastern city delegates, the 
delegates of America’s more independent 
west rallied and trimmed the two planks 
from the resolution. 

This action, and the report of national 
interest in San Leandro’s 14th consecutive 
tax cut year, show that San Leandrans are 
on the right track. | 

But, it wasn’t done overnight. It took 
years of planning by the city, both elected, 
appointed, and staff people. It took citizens 
who are interested in their hometown. 
That’s where home rule moves ahead or 
falters. 


[From the Hayward (Calif.) Daily Review, 
| Sept. 1, 1961] 
URBAN RENEWAL—MALTESTER STAND PRAISED 


A prominent Alameda County Republican 
this morning was applauding Democrat Jack 
D. Maltester’s stand yesterday on the issue 
of home rule in urban renewal discussions at 
the American Municipal Association conven- 
tion in Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Donald Field, chairman of the Alameda 
County Republican Coordinating Assembly, 
issued a statement commending Maltester. 

Maltester, mayor of San Leandro and 
president of the local Democratic club, 
blasted a group of resolutions before the con- 
vention because more than half of them 
were requesting Federal aid. 

We'll never get home rule this way,” 
Maltester declared as he led a floor fight 
against giving it away to larger political 
units. He was joined by Hayward Council- 
man Daniel Cooper and San Francisco Mayor 
George Christopher, both Republicans. 

Main target of the trio, a resolution asking 
the Federal Government to provide funds 
for building code enforcement in connection 
with federally aided renewal projects, was 
defeated. 
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Field said Mayor Maltester took a highly 
commendable stand and did a very cour- 
ageous thing in taking such a strong and 
effective position against this ever increasing 
encroachment by the Federal Government 
into our local affairs. All San Leandro can 
well be proud of the leadership its mayor has 
provided in this very critical issue. 

“We have long ago realized the terrible 
price of accepting Federal aid indiscrimi- 
nately,” Field said. “We in San Leandro are 
proud to point out the new schools, our very 
modern library and our very active urban 
renewal program—accomplished without re- 
sort to Federal aid. All this and a decreas- 
ing tax rate. Our mayor quite successfully 
practices the program he advocates,” Dr. 
Field concluded. 


Mrs. Sabina Bannon 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 


sudden death of a beloved citizen of 
Hudson County, Mrs. Sabina Bannon, of 
Jersey City, has saddened many. I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy to her fam- 
ily. Mrs. Bannon not only was a woman 
of great courage but one who dedicated 
her life to easing the life of newcomers 
to our country. 

Mrs. Bannon was the executive sec- 
retary of the Jersey City International 
Institute, an organization which helps 
people with immigration problems. She 
taught herself the immigration laws and 
from then on spent her days and eve- 
nings teaching aliens English so they 
could pass their citizenship examina- 
tion, as well as helping them in every 
way possible. 

The president of the International In- 


stitute described Mrs. Bannon as the vis- 


ible expression of good will and hope 
to aliens all over the world. | 

My district newspaper, the Jersey 
Journal has written an excellent tribute 
to a great humanitarian, Mrs. Bannon, 
and I would like to include it as part 
of my remarks: : 
[From the Jersey Journal, Sept. 19, 1961] 
HUMANITARIAN—Mkrs. SABINA BANNON EASED 

LIFE OF NEWCOMERS 


(By Jon Bradshaw) 


Mrs. Sabina Bannon was a woman of sur- 
passing courage. 

She died of a heart attack yesterday leav- 
ing in the fabric of the Jersey City Interna- 
tional Institute an irreplacable hole. 

She was the institute’s executive secretary, 
one of the top positions in the community 
fund immigration service agency. 

Mrs. Bannon of 2701 Hudson Boulevard, 
Jersey City, taught herself the intricacies of 
immigration laws and used her knowledge 
to help others. She was, according to the 
president of the International Institute, “the 
visible expression of good will and hope to 
aliens all over the world.” 

One of the institute’s functions is to unite 
separated families and to enable them to 
become American citizens. Mrs. Bannon 
was directly involved in achieving that end. 

But her task did not end there. There 
were many other taxing subtleties involved. 
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She helped to bring war brides who had been 
stranded in Europe back to their husbands. 
She spurred the passing of a law that would 
permit tubercular aliens to come to the 
United States and undergo treatment in 
American hospitals. She helped to bring 
many thousands of people here, including 
hundreds from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The huge task was conducted without dis- 
crimination to race or creed. 

Mrs. Bannon helped the newcomers find 
homes when they arrived. She helped pro- 
vide them with jobs and schools for their 
children. I have never encountered another 
like her,“ said her coworker, Mrs. Manya 
Levin. “She gave more than work. She 
gave herself and the strength of her beliefs.” 

She spent her evenings im teaching aliens 
English so that they could pass their citi- 
zenship examinations. 

When she died she was deeply involved 
with the aiding of refugees from Cuba. 

The small, spare woman was born in Jersey 
City 61 years ago. She became a lifelong 
resident. 

Mrs. Bannon’s only formal education was 
acquired in Dickinson High School. In 1922, 
she married James J. Bannon, a widower with 
five children. She had three of her own. 
Mr. Bannon died in 1946. 

She then became a legal secretary for the 
International Institute, and studying immi- 
gration laws in her home at night, she rose 
to the position of executive secretary. 

In this position, she won awards from the 
Ukrainian people and the Catholic War Vet- 
erans for aiding homeless foreign orphans. 
She was one of three women in New Jersey 
to be appointed by President Kennedy to 
make recommendations on social work. 

Mrs. Bannon was also a member of the 
Business and Professional Woman’s Club of 
Jersey City, the Ninth Ward Democratic 
Club, and the Rosary Society of St. Aedan’s 
Roman Catholic Church. 

She followed her quest to the end. 
“Through her, I got my son returned to me 
from Poland,” said one woman. “I had not 
seen him in 3 years. She was a great woman 
and a generous one.” 


An Evaluation of Secretary McNamara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


| OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, in the August issue of Harper’s 
magazine, Mr. Joseph Kraft has written 
an interesting and enlightening article 
evaluating the efforts of Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. Signifi- 
cantly, the article is entitled MeNamara 
and His Enemies.” This review of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s term in the Office of 
Secretary of Defense is of real impor- 
tance to those who are interested in the 
course which our Military Establishment 
is taking. Mr. Kraft, a reporter and 
author, has done a real service in pre- 
paring this report for Harper’s. I should 
like to place this article, “McNamara 
and His Enemies,” in the Recorp at this 

int: 
ae McNAMARA AND His ENEMIES 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

(For the first time in years, a Secretary 

of Defense is really running the Pentagon 


With a vigor and decisiveness that have das- 
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led some military men, infuriated others. 
He has won the first skirmishes but his 
battle is far from over.) 

One of the issues in the 1959 congres- 
sional hearings on the defense budget con- 
cerned a choice between two nearly identical 
projects for knocking down enemy planes. 
Defense Secretary Neil McElroy acknowledged 
that he had not made up his mind, and in- 
dicated some complex technical questions 
were involved. He told the Congress: 

“As far as I am concerned, it would not 
bother me if you held our feet to the fire | 
and forced us [to make a choice].” 

One of the issues in the 1961 hearings on 
the defense budget concerned a decision to 
strike from the Air Force estimates a project 
for a nuclear-propelled aircraft. In the 
midst of a long and highly technical dis- 
cussion, a Congressman gently implied that 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara had not 
been able to give the matter personal atten- 
tion. By the time the Secretary got the floor 
back, the imputation had been muted, and 
he could have lobbed the ball back or let it 
go entirely. Instead he gave it the hard, 
overhead smash. He told the Congress: 

“T am not accustomed to making recom- 
mendations on matters affecting the life of 
this Nation without personally investigating 


| them to the fullest extent.” 


The contrast in those two attitudes to- 


ward decision—the one passive, not to say 


reluctant; the other active, not to say eager— 
exemplifies in little a vast change that has 
come over the Pentagon. Mr. McNamara, a 
management-control man from way back, 
has been moving with systematic determina- 
tion to impose a coherent, pragmatic logic 
over the whole Defense Establishment. 
Backed by a small group of civilian aids, 
he has forced the pace relentlessly in mat- 
ters of personnel, procedure, weapons sys- 
tems, and general strategic doctrine. To 
some he has become the hero of the new ad- 
ministration. “For the first time,” a Penta- 
gon civilian claims, “we have a Secretary 
who takes questions of national defense as 
@ personal responsibility.” 

Inevitably, however, the Secretary has 
penetrated deep into fields once reserved for 
the military. He has barked shins through-. 
out the country’s ‘polity and economy. A 
stream of complaints has flowed from the 
Armed Services and their friends and clients. 
CaRL VINSON, the powerful chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, has semi- 
publicly warned the Secretary against 
abridging the independence of the Services 
and their Secretaries. Virtually the whole 
press has joined in criticizing McNamara for 
what the Washington Post has called “The 
Closed Door Policy of the Defense Depart- 
ment.” Blue suits and brown alike have 
charged that, as the Army, Navy, Air Force 
Journal put it, “the professional military 
leadership of the Nation is being short cir- 
cuited in the current decisionmaking pro- 
ess at the Pentagon.” “A Japanese general 
who got a query like this,” one officer has 
said of one of the Secretary’s brisker memos, 
“would commit suicide.“ 
_So far no concerted attack has been 
mounted on McNamara, and it cannot even 
be said that a general issue has been squarely 
joined. He has not lost a major decision, 
and in the skirmishing he is ahead on points. 
But in this kind of fight the purpose of the 
opposition is like the purpose of the opposi- 
tion to French Premiers in the days before 
De Gaulle. The aim is not to score a knock- 
out. It is to create a sense of frustration 
and weakness that ultimately makes compro- 
mise and concession inevitable. 

KNOWING THE ALTERNATIVES 

In February, March, and April of 1924, the 
magazine Management and Administration 
carried a series of articles written by Donald- 
son Brown a Du Pont and General Motors 
executive, and entitled “Pricing Policy in 
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Relation to Financial Control.“ They told 
the story of how central management, that 
is to say, Du Pont, had established a tight 
rein over the farflung Motors divi- 
sions. They taught the lesson that in the 
management of huge and complex organiza- 
tions the traditional reliance on experience 
and intuition was not sufficient. Addition- 
ally, there had to be deliberate analysis of 
all functions; formulation of alternate ways 
of doing the same thing; and an explicit 
choice made among the alternatives—if pos- 
sible, on the basis of numerical data. Man- 

t control, Brown wrote, involves “a 
manifestation of the principles on which any 
measure or course of action is based, having 
regard to both the ends aimed at and the 
measures used to arrive at them.” 


Though the articles attracted little public 


attention, they stirred enduring interest 


among professional students of administra- 


tion—notably. at the Harvard Business 
School. There in the late 1930’s, the ar- 
ticles became known to a bright young Cali- 


weighing, testing, refining, and applying the 
doctrine of management control. He has 
been a company man par excellence, re- 
peatedly coming in from the wings to estab- 
lish the authority of central management 
over widely operations. As an of- 
ficer in World War II, he helped establish 
a system of Statistical Control that made 
it easier for the Air Force to keep track of 
procurement activities spread out in thou- 
sands of plants across the country. As a 
Junior executive, before becoming comp- 
troller and then in 1960 president, he helped 
the Ford Motor Co. develop a cost-account- 
ing system that coordinated production, 
purchasing, and investment with sales. 

The emphasis on management control sets 
McNamara apart from the other successful 
men of business (the bankers, Robert Lovett 
and James Forrestal; the corporation law- 
yers, Thomas Gates and Louis Johnson; the 
industrialists, Charles Wilson and Neil Mc- 
Elroy) who have ed him as Defense 
Secretary. It is the guideline of his career, 
and he has made it the ruling principle at 
the Pentagon. As he puts it: 

“I see my position here as being that of a 
leader, not a fudge. I’m here to originate 
and stimulate new ideas and programs, not 


Just to referee arguments and harmonize in- 


terests. Using deliberate analysis to force 
alternative programs to the surface, and then 
making explicit choices among them is fun- 
damental.” 

As a walking advertisement for active man- 


mountain climber), he works from 7 to 7, 6 
days a week, and generally puts in a few 
hours on Sunday. Speed is a special forte; 
his rule is to make his own decisions within 
7 days, and he has jolted Pentagon staffs 
with requests for answers within days on 
complex issues (the future of the aircraft 
carrier, for example) that they have been 
arguing about for years. A bug for figures, he 
once asked a group trying to analyze the 
specially messy problem of limited war to 
put tabular boxes in their report even if they 
couldn’t come up with the numbers to fill 
them: “That way we'll know what we're 
looking for and can’t find.” His search for 
alternatives, in particular, is systematic. In 
the old days,” a Pentagon scientific adviser 
recalis, “we'd sometimes have a recommenda- 
tion Kicked back with a request for alterna- 
tives. McNamara won't even look at a thing 
unless the alternatives are there.“ 

In matters of decision, the Secretary is 
he calls putting the decision ahead of 


“He always to one —— 
says, “what the penalty is failure.” He 
was barely in office when lie Gbcided that he 
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would put off for at least a year a decision 
on unifying the services. At about the same 
time he explicitly concluded that until he 
got more experience, he would defer on mat- 
ters of foreign policy to Dean Rusk and the 
State Department. 

As a nay-sayer, the Secretary can be for- 
midable. Despite pressure from the Presi- 
dent, he rejected two political suggestions 
for appointment: Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
as Secretary of the Navy; and Joseph Keenan 
of the AFL-CIO as Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Manpower. Despite great admin- 
istration emphasis on the need to be able 
to fight limited wars, despite enormous 
pressure from the Army for more men, 
despite a green light from the White House 
and the Congress on appropriations, the 
Secretary is still not convinced that the ap- 
propriate way to use limited-war strength 
has been found, and he has recommended 
only slight increases in the forces—and those 
chiefly in the Marines. 

On the yea-saying end of the decision 
business, he is hardly an enthuisast. But 
he walks fast toward meetings about a fight- 
er plane that can be used for all three serv- 
ices. A glint comes into his eye when he 
speaks of an Army plan for speeding up the 
readiness of Reserve units. Nothing, more- 
over, seems to dull his interest. I never 
seem to be put off by technical problems 
of law, or finance, or engineering,” he once 
confided to an associate. “He doesn’t know 
much about painting or literature,” one of 
the few Washington hostesses who has been 
able to bag the Secretary asserts. “But he 
really cares. He bounces into the room, 
and you have the impression he wants to 
talk to everyone about everything.” 

By good luck or wise choice (McNamara 
unabashedly claims the latter and shows a 
thick personnel card file to back the claim), 
the Secretary has surrounding himself with 
persons who—while coming from different 
backgrounds and having different interests— 
share his immediate purpose. Of particular 
help have been the various public and pri- 
vate groups which have been bending their 
backs over defense problems outside the 
Pentagon. They offered a reservoir of ex- 
perienced men who in the nature of their 
jobs had been searching for alternatives to 
the traditional ways of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the services. From the group that 
prepared the Rockefeller Brothers Fund re- 
port on defense, McNamara chose his Deputy 
Secretary, the lawyer Roswell Gilpatric. 
From the Livermore Laboratory he took his 
Director of Research and Engineering, the 
physicist Harold Brown. From the Rand 
Corp. he took his Comptroller, the economist 
Charles Hitch. From the Johns Hopkins For- 
eign Policy Research Center he took his As- 
sistant Secretary for International Security 
Affairs, the banker and former Government 
Official Paul Nitze. From the Seriate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee he took his Gen- 
eral Counsel, the lawyer Vance. 

Though some components, notably Nitze’s 
ISA staff—which follows some State Depart- 
ment procedures—have fitted awkwardly, 
common purpose has worn away individual 
bias to an astonishing degree. As a former 
Assistant and Under Secretary, Mr. Gilpatric, 
for example, had been Known as an Air Force 
man. But despite Air Force reservations, he 
has been one of the sturdy proponents of the 
tri-service fighter plane. In testimony to a 
congressional committee last March he could 
have been McNamara himself: We don’t be- 
lieve that important decisions * * * can 
be deferred pending attempts to work out 
a modus vivendi which will be satisfactory 
to everybody.” 

McNamara and his band were hardly in 
place before they began busting open prob- 
lems for decision. As a first step, the Sec- 
retary named task forces, headed by members 
of his civilian staff and including important 
service representation, to study four prob- 
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lems that covered the whole range of Pen- 
tagon responsibilities: nuclear war; limited 
war; research and development; installations 
and logistics. The task force reports, among 
other things, identified major subproblems 
within each area. To tackle these, the Sec- | 
retary has sent out over a hundred major 
requests for information and recommenda- 
tions. The inquiry about the uses of the 
aircraft carrier is a typical example. An- 
other asked for comments on a plan to 
merge the Army’s Strategic Army Corps with 
the Air Force’s Tactical Air Command in a 
single limited-war unit. Still a third, of 
more grandiose proportions, called for “a 
draft memorandum revising the basic na- 
tional-security policies and assumptions in- 
cluding the assumptions relating to ‘counter- 
force strikes’ (nuclear attack on an enemy’s 
military forces) and the initiation of the 
use of tactical atomic weapons.” 


THE PRIME REQUISITE 


On the basis of the replies, McNamara has 
been making decisions at a pace unknown 
in the peacetime annals of the Pentagon. 
A whole range of actions flowed from the 
finding of the nuclear war study that the 
prime requisite was protection of America’s 
deterrent power against a surprise Soviet 
attack. In keeping with that emphasis, the 
Secretary recommended to the Congress: a 
50-percent increase, to be achieved by 1964, 
in the Polaris submarine force—which 
can be dispersed and concealed in the seas; 
a 100-percent increase, to be achieved by 
1968, in the production capacity for Minute- 
man missiles—which can be protected and, 
to some extent, hidden underground; a 50 
percent increase in the number of bombers 
minutes’ notice; a $50 million increase 
the Skybolt missiles to be fired from — 
ing bombers; a $60 million increase in the 
Midas warning system. Because of the step- 
up in Polaris and Minuteman strength, he 
canceled out orders for two squadrons of a 
larger and more costly long-range missile, 
the Titan II, scratching that rather than 
the more vulnerable Atlas, because the latter 
was much further along in production and 
would fill the gap until the Polaris and 
Minuteman are ready. 

Limited-war studies are still in the works. 
One version, several inches thick, was boiled 
down by the Secretary himself to a list of 
questions only three-quarters of a page long. 
Even so, the exercise has already indicated 
that the problem lies less in the number of 
troops available, than in getting them to the 
right place at the right time. To this end 
the Secretary has already recommended a 75- 
percent increase in the airlift capacity of the 
Military Air Transport Service; an increase 
of 15,000 men in the Marine Corps and 5,000 
in the Army; and a reshaping of the Reserve 
organization designed to make available two 
Reserve divisions on 3 weeks’ notice. : 

The research and development report spot- 
lighted several major programs that were 
either in duplication with other projects or 
proceeding so slowly as to be of dubious 
worth when completed. The Secretary can- 
celed entirely the expensive program for a 
nuclear-powered aircraft. In the expecta- 
tion of developing a triservice fighter, he 
also canceled out, at an immediate saving of 
$58 million, a program for a new Navy fight- 
er—the Eagle-Missileer. In what may be 
his most controversial deceision, he hedged 
on the B—70 long-range, supersonic bomber. 
He maintained the project at the develop- 
ment stage, thus keeping open the option 
for eventual production. But he held off on 
advance toward the production stage on the 


ground that production costs would run into 


the billions while even at the earliest pro- 
duction date, missiles might make the plane 
obsolescent. 

The l and installations report un- 
covered 73 installations (52 in this country, 
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21 abroad) that were surplus to the needs ot 
the Defense Establishment. The Secretary 
has ordered them closed down. He has also 


set up, for the first time in the Pentagon, an 


Office of Economic Adjustment, to ease the 
impact of the closings on the hard-hit com- 
munities and, if possible, to find constructive 
uses for the abandoned facilities. 


A QUICK FIX 


In addition to these operational decisions, 
the Secretary has been working out im- 
portant procedural with General 
Counsel Vance and Comptroller Hitch. Un- 
der Vance, there has been set up an Office 
of Organization and Management Planning. 
It has a general mission to hunt out organi- 
zational changes apt to improve efficiency. 
For example, it is looking at the idea of plac- 
ing each major weapon system under a single 
project boss—the method followed by the 
Navy in developing the Polaris. It is also 


considering the possibility of consolidating 


functions that all three services perform 
independently—intelligence, for example. 
Hitch has been given the green light for 
two proposals outlined in his much discussed 
book, “The Economics of Defense in the 
Nuclear Age.” He is putting into effect 
within the Department the so-called per- 


- formance budget. Gone are the days of only 


considering service estimates piecemeal in 
terms of personnel, procurement, construc- 
tion, etc. Now the requests are also grouped 
into major categories that relate to military 
purposes, or what Hitch calls end-product 
missions. Thus there is one major category 
for the nuclear deterrent, followed by a list- 
ing of all the different elements, and their 
costs, that contribute to the deterrent 
strength. Hitch argues that officials can 
make more perceptive judgments about the 
importance to the Nation of these missions 
than they can make about such items as 
personnel which could be used for anything. 

He has also established a programing office 
that, among other things, should end the 
old practice of fitting defense estimates to 
arbitrary budget ceilings. In the past, the 
military would make plans—involving bil- 
lions of dollars spent over many years—with- 
out reference to the money that was avail- 
able. To hold them in bounds, previous ad- 
ministrations established dollar ceilings, and 
ordered the military to cut their requests 
accordingly. The result was stretch-out, 
cutback, and the punishing annual clash 
between military men and budgeteers that 
was so prominent a feature of the Eisen- 
hower years. 

Through the programing office, Hitch plans 
to associate budgeteers with the military 


men early in the planning phase. A rough 


price tag will be put on all projects, not 
only for 1 year, but for the lifetime of the 
project and including development, produc- 
tion, and operating expenses. In that way 
the military planners will be obliged to con- 
sider the financial implications of what they 
do at all times. We want,” Hitch puts it, 
“to introduce cost considerations at the right 
time—when the decisions are first made 
* * * and not later in the cycle during the 
hectic stages of some annual budget re- 
view.” 

In looking back over what has been done, 
the Secretary emphasizes that it is only a 
first installment—‘“a quick fix,” in Penta- 
gon argot. He also acknowledges that “the 
changes are not minor.” On that there is 
no argument. Only something major could 
have called forth, as the McNamara program 
has, the Defense Establishment’s immense, 
multiform, deep, and abiding capacity to 
resist. 

— FRIENDS OF STANDPAT 

Three days before he left the White House, 
President Eisenhower issued a portentous 
warning to the Nation. His farewell address 
spoke of the “conjunction of an immense 
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Military Establishment and a large arms in- 
dustry.” It said: 

“The total influence—economic, political, 
even spiritual—is felt in every city, every 
State House, every office of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. * * * We must guard against the 
acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the mili- 
tary industrial complex.” 

Numerical evidence for that argument is 
impressive. The armed services, at the heart 
of the complex, include 2.5 million uni- 
formed personnel. More than a million ci- 
vilians work directly for the Defense Depart- 
ment. Between 3 and 4 million peo- 
ple support their families on earnings from 
defense contractors. Half the national 
budget and about a twelfth of the gross na- 
tional product go into defense expenditures. 
A hundred of the Nation’s biggest and most 
powerful companies, many of them entirely 
dependent upon defense business, do more 
than $15 billion worth of annual business 
with the Defense Department. Dozens of 
major communities depend on defense bus- 
iness and installations for taxes, local com- 
merce, real-estate values, and employment 
and union activities. In Los Angeles, for 
example, more than half the jobs come, 
directly or indirectly, from defense business. 

It is dubious—highly dubious—whether 
the complex as a whole has the cohesion 
or singleness of purpose to enforce its will 
on the Nation in any major issue. A strong 
case can be made that the pluralism of the 
system—the separateness of the armed serv- 
ices, the spread of defense business and in- 
stallations—is an almost absolute surety 
against undue influence of a positive kind. 
But the whole complex shares, and feels 
intimately, the experience of life in an age 
of rapidly changing technology. Each of 
the constituent elements—and that includes 
the flyers of the B—70 as much as its makers; 
the Corps of Engineers as much as the PX 
manager; the battleship admirals as much as 
the shipyard workers—lives in the shadow 
of obsolescence. They are constantly on 
guard against changes that, rightly or 
wrongly, they consider a threat. Potentially, 
they are all Luddites. 

The professional military men, moreover, 


are conspicuous for dedication to the serv- 


ice of the Nation. They are familiar with 
the country’s military posture, and with the 
deadly menace of potential enemies. They 
believe strongly and sincerely in what they 
are doing, and in what their units and serv- 
ices are doing. To fight for these is, to them, 
a matter of simple, patriotic duty. And they 
possess, apart from the foot-dragging powers 
native to all bureaucracies, enormous re- 
sources in the press, the Congress, and the 
general area of public debate. 


The press is important because it provides 
a way for the military to vent their views 
without the risk of public identification 
and counterargument entailed in congres- 
sional testimony. A large segment of the 
press—the professional military journals 
and the trade catering to defense 
industry—starts off with a friendly bias. 
More general newspapers tend to line up 
with the military because the leaks staff 
officers can supply are usually more intri- 
guing (to reporters, editors, and readers 
alike) than the official handouts of the De- 
fense Department. A clampdown on leaks, 
moreover, is especially perilous. It bands 
the reporters and the military together in 
embattled defense of the freedom of infor- 
mation—a subject as dear to the press as 
theoretical argument is to Talmudic scholars, 
and often with about the same relevance 
to reality. 
The Congress, of course, is heavy with 
Members who are quite properly concerned 
to look after the interests of their constitu- 
ents. Thousands of people in the Fort 
Worth area represented by Congressman 
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JAMES WRIGHT, of Texas, work in the Con- 

vair plant that produces the B-58. If he 
wants to be re-elected it is a good thing 
for Mr. Wricutr to be known—as he is—as 
the “Congressman from Convair.” The 
North American plants which produce the 
B—70 affect the whole Los Angeles area. Rep- 
resentatives EpcarkR HIgsTaNpD and CLYDE 
Dori from California are not exactly skep- 
tical about the B70. The electrical workers’ 
union in Brooklyn is concerned lest mem- 
bers be thrown out of work by the closing of 
the Navy yard there. So, unsurprisingly, is 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER. The Griffis 
Air Base and Army Arsenal in Rome, N.., 
are important sources of jobs in a depressed 
area. Sau STRATTON, the Congressman from 
that district, is one of the most intelligent 
young men in the Congress. But he is at a 
little less than his best when it comes to 
authorizing Titan missiles that might swell 
the work force at Griffis. And so it goes, 
up and down the length and breadth of the 
country. | 

In addition, there are the private ties of 
Congressmen and Senators with one or an- 
other of the services. Two score legislators 
hold reserve commissions—six of them as 
generals—while hundreds served in wartime. 
Senator Paul. Dovuczas, of Illinois, a veteran 
of Peleliu and Okinawa gets misty-eyed 
when the Marines come into question. Rep- 
resentative James G. Futon, of Pennsyl- 
vania is pushing the comedy of understate- 
ment to extremes when he says: “I have been 
a Navy man so I may be a little prejudiced.” 
When he is not asking that Polaris sub- 
marines be named after vessels in the Con- 
federate navy, Senator Strom TRHUR NON, of 
South Carolina, a brigadier in the Army 
Reserve, can be found fighting the Army’s 
legislative battles—notabiy on behalf of the 
Nike-Zeus antimissile missile. ; 

Even more important are the vested in- 
terests of senior legislators holding strategic 
committee posts. Mr. Can VINSON, of 
Georgia, the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, was elected to the House 
in 1914. He has been chairman of the com- 
mittee since its inception back in 1947— 
and of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
for 15 years before that. He knows the in- 
side and outside of military budgeteering 
as few men. But he also has a host of 
friends in the services. His post affords him 
immense patronage. It is not an accident 
that Georgia is so heavily laden with bases 
that, as an Air Force officer once put it, 
“one more would sink the State.“ Neither 
is it an accident that no one has ever ac- 
cused Mr. VINSON of being a wild-eyed advo- 
cate of change. He likes things pretty much 
as they are. 

What lends special force to the standpat- 
ters is that they have available for use a 
collection of talking points, half truths, 
empty generalities, and red herrings that 
would fill any arsenal in the country. The 
so-called great debates of the past have not 
turned on square, or even soluble issues. 
On the contrary they have raised such ques- 
tions as security versus freedom of the press; 
military discipline versus the right of the 
Congress to know; Civilian versus military 
authority; military versus budgetary needs. 
These are precisely the kind of questions 
that effective, free societies have traditionally 
declined to settle—for the very good reason 
that they cannot be finally settled. The 
predictable result of such general debates . 
as the admirals’ revolt of 1949 is all that 
their promoters could wish for: a heating 
up of tempers, ending in a confirmation of 
things as they were. The great debate on 
matters of principle, in short, is the ulti- 


1Georgia has eight airbases, five Army 
forts, including the huge infantry camp of 
Fort Benning, and six other installations. 
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mate weapon of those who would stand pat 
with the old system. 
A WHIFF OF THE GRAPESHOT 


The McNamara program, of course, poses 
@ severe challenge to the old system. By its 
explicit choices on weapons systems and on 
bases, it runs athwart a wide variety of con- 
stituency, contractors, and service interests. 
In the congressional hearings, the expected 
resistamce came from the expected source. 
Senator THURMOND, with encouragement 
from Army spokesmen, proposed a larger ap- 
propriation for the Nike-Zeus system. Con- 

STRATTON, that the Titan 


gressman 
was an “invulnerable missile,” moved for “an 


increase of $25 million to provide for the 
restoration of the two Titan II missile squad- 
rons that were dropped out by the Depart- 
ment.” Congressman WRIGHT, in a special 
appearance as a witness before the House 
Armed Services Committee pressed for two 
of the B-58—‘“the best bomber 
we have.“ On the nuclear plane, one of its 
prime congressional advocates served up to 
Gen. Thomas White, Chief of Air Staff, a 
soft ball, obviously meant to be batted out of 
exchange: 


No, sir.“ 

Stall all matters of weapon choice posed 
square issues, and Secretary McNamara could 
argue to the facts. The great body of the 
Congress was obviously impressed by his 


ices Committee, told the Secretary: 

“IT have been listening to statements from 
officials of the Department of Defense now 
for almost 30 years * * * and I have never 
heard one that was clearer, more definitive, 
and yet more comprehensive than the state- 
ment that you have given to this commit- 
tee. 

In committe:, the Secretary won every 
trick but one. The Congress was not con- 
vinced by his mts that by 1970 it 
would be safe to rely entirely on missile 
strength, and it has voted $500 million more 
than the Secretary sought for B-52 bombers. 
Even that loss can be erased. The admin- 
istration can, and probably will, refuse to 
use the money. 

What the Secretary does, however, has not 
been put into question nearly so much as the 
way he does it. In particular, though the 
military cannot voice the feeling 
openly, it is clear that they resent the in- 
trusion of the Secretary and his staff deép 
into the field of military plans. One gen- 
eral, speaking with obvious sarcasm, told a 
House committee: 

“We read every day about how fortunate 
we are to have the civilian competency which 
is being brought into the Government, and 
as a simple military man I accept these pro- 
found decisions as being made in great wis- 
dom.” 

In similar vein another general declared 
he was speaking from the “relatively limited 
point of view of * * * an aviator of more 
than 35 years’ service in flying.” The Army, 
Navy, Air Force Journal, obviously sniping 
at the academic und of McNamara’s 
staff, has run a fable demonstrating what 
would happen if a general took over a uni- 
versity and began meddling in the curricu- 
lum. According to one very well-informed 
Pentagon correspondent, Lloyd Norman of 
Newsweek, the brass has been meeting out- 
side the building to keep clear of the civilian 
leadership. “I wish,” one philosophic gen- 
eral, speaking privately of bygone civilian 
bosses, candidly acknowledges, we had those 
dumb bastards back again.” 

Such feelings provide the stuff of great 
debates, and preliminary maneuvers have 
already given Secretary McNamara more 
than a whiff of the grapeshot. Two cases 
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in point are the affair of the Rusk memo 

and the affair of the Lemnizter protest. 
The affair of the Rusk memo began on 

February 15, when Secretary of State Rusk 


sent to Secretary McNamara a memo setting 


out general foreign-policy requirements for 
American military power. Among other 
things, he reiterated the need to have a 
strong nuclear force available for deterrent 


purposes, notably in Europe. Some circles | 


of the Air Force, however, sensed in the 
administration emphasis on limited warfare 
a trend that might have the effect of favor- 
ing the Army and clipping Air Force wings. 
In the Rusk memo they saw a chance to 
publicize these fears, and win for their posi- 
tion the backing of the European allies. On 
February 27, a leaked but badly distorted 
version of the Rusk memo appeared in the 
Washington Star. Among other things, it 
implied that Secretary Rusk favored aban- 
donment of the nuclear deterrent in Europe. 
The European allies immediately questioned 
the State Department which denied the 
story, saying it exemplified “an irresponsible 
and reckless attitude.” Secretary McNa- 
mara instituted an investigation of the leak. 

A great mass of circumstantial evidence— 
though not clear proof—pointed to an Air 
Force officer. He was relieved of his Penta- 
gon duties and posted to the field. “The 
military,” as the London Economist put it, 
“reacted with an old tactic—overzealous- 
ness in carrying out orders.” Even on in- 
nocuous stories, news sources all over the 
Pentagon began clamming up. The press 
immediately went to work on Secretary Mc- 
Namara. Stories critical of his information 
policies appeared on the wire services and 
all the major dailies. An Associated Press 
story of May 13, for example, acknowledged 
the need to stop security leaks, and then 
hauled out one of the press’ oldest and most 
sophistical generalizations: 

“There are many people who insist that 
not enough information has been published. 
This argument goes that if the American 
public had been informed of the Nation’s 
true military posture we would not now be 
short of airlift and sealift, missiles and man- 
power.” 

A grudging truce was called only when 
Secretary McNamara, at a press conference 
on May 26, issued a statement of informa- 


tion policy. This was how the New York | 


Herald Tribune reported the event: 

“Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
shows signs of coming out of his cocoon 
„ * * After nearly 4 months of isolation 
and silence, the emerging chrysalis displayed 
itself at a press conference yesterday.” 

At the same time there occurred, or, more 
accurately, there was dragged out, the Lem- 
nitzer affair. It turned on a decision by the 
Secretary to vest primary responsibility for 
research and development in space with the 
Air Force. The directive was an extension 
of a previous order giving the Air Force re- 
sponsibility for space boosters. It was worked 
up by a study group under General Counsel 


Vance, which included three uniformied rep- 


resentatives of the services, and which con- 
sulted extensively over a period of 17 days 
with service and technical personnel in the 
Pentagon. A draft was sent to Secretary Mc- 
Namara on February 23. Next day he sent it 
out for comment by March 2 to the service 
secretaries and chiefs, and to Gen. L 
Lemnitzer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 
On the basis of the comments, notably Gen- 
eral Lemnitser's, the Secretary revised the 
directive, to assure that the Army and Navy 
would keep the space projects presently in 
the works, and that they would have the 
right to a hearing on any future space proj- 
ects they felt fitted specially into their 
bailiwick. On March 8, the directive was 
issued. 

Four days later, on the basis of what was 
apparently a Navy leak, the Chicago Sun- 
Times carried an account of General Lem- 
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nitzer’s comments on the draft directive. It 
indicated correctly that he had voiced mis- 
givings about the content of the draft and 
about having to comment so swiftly, and 
that he had indicated a preference for con- 
sultation of the Joint Chiefs as a body, 
rather than individually by service. But it 
did not indicate that his comments per- 
tained to the draft, and that some had been 
acted upon in the final directive. On the 
contrary, the story gave the impression that 
the comments applied to the directive, and 
that General Lemnitzer was questioning the 
authority of the Secretary. The lead of the 
story said: 

“The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has protested officially that the Nation's 
leading military men are being edged out of 
crucial military decisions in the Kennedy 
administration.” 

The Defense Department immediately is- 
sued a corrective on the story. But the stir 
attracted the attention of OVERTON Brooks, 
chairman of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, who is worried and 
rightly, that the Air Force may gobble up 
the civilian space agency. Mr. Brooxs 
called hearings. 

That the directive in itself harbored no 
threat to the civilian space agency was 
speedily made clear. For the rest, the 5 
days of hearings were a forum of discontent. 
The service secretaries were brought under 
pressure to show that they were doing their 
stuff for their respective services. This, for 
example, was one of the exchanges with Navy 
Secretary John Connally: 

“Question. Am I correct in assuming the 
Navy resisted this directive? 

“Answer. I would not use the word ‘resist’; 
but we resisted it.” 

One uniformed research chief had a chance 
to state the claim that, without space, the 
scientific talent in his service would atrophy 
on the vine. The committee chairman noted 
“the difficulty in obtaining the attendance at 
these hearings * of the Secretary of 
Defense,“ as well as “a certain foot-dragging 
in making available the military wit- 
nesses. * * *” Besides finding an entree for 
congressional wit (“You should change the 
name of the Air Force because there is no 
air in space”), Con man JAMES FULTON 
opened up a fetching blind alley of infinite 
length. “You must define to me where space 
begins,” he told Deputy Secretary Gilpatric. 
Where does it begin?” 

Only with the appearance of General Lem- 
nitzer did the cackling cease—and then 
speedily. He could not ask, he said, for bet - 
ter working relationships” with his civilian 
superiors in the Department: “I am con- 
stantly consulted. I see them on a daily 
basis and many times a day on some occa- 
sions.” 

The issue of the directive, he settled in two 
words. This was the exchange: 

“Question. Then I understand from what 
you say that you are supporting the direc- 
tive? 

“Answer. I am.“ 

UNDULY SURPRISED? 


On balance it ds clear that the Secretary 
has come off reasonably well. He has gained 
@ good grasp of his subject. He has demon- 
strated a rare strength in dealing with the 
military. He has emerged virtually un- 
scathed from direct challenges to specific 
recommendations. On the larger political 
issues, he has at least held his own. 

At the same time, important weaknesses 
are apparent. McNamara has been slow to 
consult congressional leaders before, rather 
than after decisions are made known. He 
has been unduly surprised by the political 
storms kicked up by issues barren of real 
content. In dealing with the press, he has 
ys learned how to Hagertyize: the technique 

of pouring out a flood of innocuous informa- 
tion to the dual end of first keeping re- 
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porters busy and next rendering them grate- 

ful to the source of such abundant news. 
An artless belief in the powers of persuasion 
seems to affect at least some of his staff. 
“Tf I know more than anybody else,” one 
aid has said, then I’ll be able to impose 
my views.” 

All these problems may seem minor. But 
while they remain unmastered, the Secretary 
will be vulnerable. For the story of Mc- 
Namara and his enemies is only beginning. 


Administration Elects To Sanction In- 
creased Discounts on FHA Mortgages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, September 15, 1961 I inserted in 
the Recorp a story from the Wall Street 
Journal captioned “Restoring of Rate 
Ceiling on FHA-Insured Mortgages to 
5½ Percent Considered by Kennedy.” 
Today under unanimous consent here- 
tofore granted, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp two additional articles fur- 
ther treating with this problem. One is 
from the Wall Street Journal of Septem- 
ber 20, 1961 and the other from the 
Washington Post of September 21, 1961. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 20, 1961] 
FHA Curer Says AGENCY Has No PLANS To 
Boost MorRTGAGE RATE CEILING 

WASHINGTON.—The Kennedy administra- 
tion moved to kill speculation that it might 
soon raise the maximum 5 ½-percent interest 
rate on home mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

Federal Housing Administrator Hardy 
called a press conference to announce the 
agency has no present plans to change the 
ceiling. After a meeting of top housing, 
Treasury and Budget Bureau officials yes- 
terday, Mr. Hardy said the current situation 
in the money market as a whole offers “no 
basis to either raise or lower the rate.” 

Last week, top administration officials 


were reported to be considering whether 


they might not have to restore the maximum 
rate to 5½ percent. Although Mr. Hardy 
described yesterday’s meeting as “part of 
a continual review of housing credit pol- 
icies,”” he conceded that the result of the 
meeting was being made public promptly 
to erase speculation that a higher rate was 
In the offing. 

The FHA interest ceiling was cut in Febru- 
ary to 54% percent from 5% percent, and was 
cut to 5% percent in May. Administration 
Officials privately have been conceding that 
the second reduction was not being ac- 
cepted by the private mortgage market. 
They have been worried about relatively 
large discounts being demanded on the new 
5 ½ percent mortgages in the resale market. 
A discount permits an investor to acquire 
a mortgage for less than face value. Because 
he is entitled to be repaid the full amount, 
his actual yield is thus increased above the 
stated interest rate. 

Mr. Hardy insisted yesterday that there 
were “good indications” that the. market 
would accept the 54 -percent rate. He main- 
tained the discount has been “pretty stable” 
since May. And of total housing starts in 
August, he said, 20.5 percent were covered 
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by FHA-insured mortgages, up from 17.7 
percent in July. 

The discount’s “stability” since the May 
reduction in the interest ceiling is one of 
the things that has bothéred administration 
experts. After the February reduction to 
5% percent, prices on the secondary or re- 


‘sale mortgage market rebounded to their 


pre-February level in less than 4 months. 
But since the late May reduction to 5% per- 
cent, prices have remained low. The national 
average for a 25-year mortgage on September 
1 was $96.50 per $100, compared with $98.10 
on June 1. The absence of a rebound sug- 
gested to administration authorities that the 
mortgage market was not responding to the 
second reduction. 

Asked when there might be another “re- 
view” of the interest rate situation, Mr. 
Hardy said the meetings were not held at 
any regular intervals. 

When administration experts earlier indi- 
cated privately that the interest rate was un- 
der review, they freely admitted that a de- 
cision to raise the rate would be a very diffi- 
cult one. A return to the 5½-percent rate 
would amount to an admission that the ad- 
ministration had pushed lenders farther 
than they were willing to go. Moreover, ad- 
ministration officials worry that a return 
to the higher FHA rate might be wrongly in- 
terpreted by business as a sign the Govern- 
ment was about to adopt a general “tight 
money” policy, and that this interpretation 
might hurt business activity. 

But they also were—and remain—con- 
cerned that the whole FHA program might be 
badly damaged if its maximum rate remains 
low while the rate on other home mortgages 
and long-term securities rises. This would 
indicate the administration decision to keep 
the 5½-percent rate would have to be re- 
viewed again if those other rates rise. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 21, 1961] 
FHA To HoL UD RATE AT PRESENT LEVEL 


The Kennedy administration has an- 
nounced it will keep the maximum interest 
rate on FHA-insured mortgages at 5% per- 
cent, at least for the present. 

Commissioner Neal J. Hardy of the Federal 
Housing Administration called in newsmen 
to announce the decision, reached earlier at 


a conference of housing officials and repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, Budget Bureau, 


and Council of Economic Advisers. 

Hardy acted to quiet speculation that the 
maximum rate might be increased because 
of a recent stiffening in long-term interest 
charges. 

Hardy said that in view of the recent soft- 
ening in short-term rates and the absence 
of any upward pressure on rates generally, 
the officials saw no reason to adjust the FHA 
rate. 

When the administration took office last 
January, the FHA rate stood at 5% percent. 
It was dropped in two steps, in February and 
May, to stimulate home building and spur 
the economic recovery. 

Hardy noted that the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that private housing starts 
dropped 2 percent in August to an annual 
rate of about 1.3 million units. He said he 
expects the total for the year to be just 
under 1.3 million—an increase of 3 percent 
over 1960 results. | 

Earlier in the year, Hardy had forecast a 


3 to 5 percent rise in housing starts in 1961. 


Mr. Speaker, it is obvious the admin- 
istration is caught on the horns of a 
dilemma of its own making. If it is to 
claim credit for administratively reduc- 
ing the FHA mortgage interest rate to 
5% percent, then it must also accept the 
responsibility for the resulting increase 
in discounts on FHA mortgages. The 
facts are, according to FHA itself, the 
national average price on a 25-year FHA 
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1961, was $98.10 per $100 of value. On 
September 1, 1961, the national average 
price for a 25-year FHA insured 5% per- 
cent mortgage was $96.50. The increased 
discount, namely to 3% points, roughly 
approximates the value of the one- 
fourth of 1 percent reduction in mort- 
gage rate. It is for this reason that I 
make the charge that this administra- 
tion has elected to sanction increased 
discounts on FHA-insured mortgages. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know how the 
administration will get itself off the 
horns of the dilemma upon which it is 
impaled. A general easing in interest 
rates of course would solve the problem. 
I hardly find solace in the “softening 
of short-term rates” referred to by the 
Commissioner in one of the articles 
above quoted. That is indeed grasping 
at a miniscule straw. The facts are that 
at the auction of 91-day Treasury bills 
on May 29, 1961, the sale was made at an 
average interest cost of 2.44 percent 
which compares with the average inter- 
est cost of 2.26 percent for the auction 
last Monday, September 18, 1961. While 
this shows a modest reduction in inter- 
est cost, this was not the case with re- 
spect to 182-day Treasury bills. On May 
29, 1961, the auction sale of such bills 
was made at an average interest cost of 
2.59 percent, or slightly lower than the 
average interest cost of 2.68 percent ob- 
tained at the auction sale for such bills 
on September 18, 1961. More pertinent 
than the question of what has happened - 
to short-term rates is the question of 
what has happened to long-term Treas- 
ury rates because these are more com- 
petitive with long-term mortgage invest- 
ments. The following tabulation of 
market offering prices of three repre- 
sentative Treasury long-term issues 
comparing May and September prices 
speaks for itself: 


N N 
May 26, 1961. 102% 92% 87% 
Sept. 20, 1961. 100% 882 8515 


Truly the administration is hoisted on 
its own petard. | 


Vocation Not Vacation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the following arti- 
cle from the Peoria Journal Star of 
September 19, 1961. The story con- 
cerns an address by the President of 
Bradley University, Dr. Talman Van Ars- 
dale, before the all-school convocation: 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY HeaD Sars SHORTER 

WoORKWEEK “NONSENSE” UNLESS LEISURE 

“PRODUCES” 

A shorter workweek is “nonsense” unless 
the extra leisure time is spent productive- 


* — 
— — — 
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ly, President Talman Van Arsdale of Brad- 
ley University told students today at an all- 
school convocation in the fieldhouse. 

“Shorten the hours of work, shorten the 
workweek, shorten the years until retire- 
ment—this is nonsense,” he said. One's 
life will not be happy because it has be- 
come a continuous vacation. It will be hap- 
py only if it is a vocation. : 

“A vocation means to have work to do 
in the world that appeals to one as having 
value, as having significance to himself and 
to his fellow men. It means feeling that one 
is alive when he is working, happy when he 
is honestly industrious.” 

He told students on the second day of fall 
classes that at one time it was necessary to 
do unimportant, boring work in order to 
support a family. This happened when the 
economy of our Nation was sparse in the 
days of the pioneers and only a few could 
choose specialized labors. The multitude 
were forced by necessity to work in field and 
factory to earn any kind of living. 

“Today, thanks to a wide choice of pos- 
sible labor, there is a kind of supermar- 
ket choice of vocations and positions,” Van 
Arsdale said. 

“The great gift of rich Americans econ- 
omy is not leisure, but freedom. One can 
earn a living in America today doing what 
he really wants to do. It follows that if 
one takes time to be certain of his choice 
of vocation, not only will his working hours 
be happier, but so will his pleasures be real 


and not merely a frantic escape from life.” 


He urged the students to take time to 
decide what talents “God has given you” to 
increase and develop and then apply them 


with all possible energy. 


Van Arsdale said he is deeply impressed 
with the qualifications and the records of 
the university’s faculty. He also said he 
is impressed with the quality and spirit of 
the student body. 

He said that the true function of teach- 
ing is often erroneously assumed to be the 
dispensing of knowledge while the real func- 
tion of teaching is to cause learning to take 
place which occurs clearly on an individual 
basis. 


Americanism Week Starts Tomorrow— 
Lead Article Appearing in the Bell- 
flower Herald American Newspaper on 
Sunday, September 17, 1961, Bell- 
flower (Los Angeles County), Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I call to your attention, and 
the attention of my other distinguished 
colleagues, the lead article appearing in 
the important Bellflower Herald Ameri- 
can newspaper published in Bellflower, 


Los Angeles County, Calif., in the great 


23d District which I have the honor and 
responsibility of representing this my 


- 15th year in this great legislative body. 


I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that you and 
all the other Members of this great leg- 
islative body will be encouraged and in- 
spired by this weeklong patriotic on- 
slaught against communism being car- 
ried on by these distinguished and suc- 
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cessful business, professional, and 

clerical citizens of the important city of 

Bellfiower. 

AMERICANISM WEEK Starts TOMORROW EVE 
Ar PARK 

More than 40 men and women are mem- 
bers of the steering committee which is 
responsible for a weeklong patriotic on- 
slaught against communism starting tomor- 
row night in Bellflower. Programs will start 
each night at Simms Park at 7:30 p.m. ex- 
cept Saturday evening when the program 
will be held at Excelsior High Auditorium, 
7:30 p.m. | 

The committee includes: Chairman Rev. 
Roy Gillaspie, Dr. Gerald Sandarg, Mel Ger- 
man, Gail Eagleton, Dr. Ralph Burnight, 
Dr. C. M. Brakensiek, Dr. Earle Hoggard, Ed 
Shaheen, Paul Grosshans, James Christo, 
Bellflower Mayor Oscar McCracken, City 
Clerk Mary Lewis, City Administrator Carl 
Berry. 

Ralph Jump, Sam Stokes, Henry Moffett, 
Coy Cleaver, Lucky Baldwin, Vernon Nelson, 
Les Orr, Ray Howe, Mark Singleton, Jesse 
Nixon, Sydney Cooke, Edward Goodin, Rey- 
nold Johnson, Bob Rymer, John Ravera, R. 
Mercer, Blaine Ford, Ken Burkhart, John 
Rallo, K. Hada, Dr. D. A. Warner, Richard 
Causey, F. O. Berry, J. T. Stumpf, Kent Ur- 
ton, Carl Suckla, Leo Williams, and others. 

Speaker tomorrow night at Simms Park 
will be William Teague of Pepperdine Col- 
lege following the film “Operation Abolition.” 
These programs are all free and accord all 
citizens an opportunity to see what is being 
done about Communism, says Reverend Gil- 
laspie. 

Mayor Oscar McCracken will be master of 
ceremonies while the Pledge of Allegiance to- 
morrow night will be led by Dr. Ralph Bur- 
night of Cerritos College. 


Invocation will be by Rev. Dallas Roque 


more, Church of Jesus Christ; while bene- 
diction will be by Rev. Ray Thompson, First 
Brethren Church. | 

Prima Donna Alma Pedroza will sing the 
national anthem Monday evening and each. 
night through Friday. 

City Councilman Norm Murray will be 
master of ceremonies Tuesday when Com- 
munism on the Map” is shown on the film 
screen. Dr. Tirso Del Junco, schoolmate of 
Castro, is the speaker. Dr. C. M. Brakensiek, 
Rev. Daniel Fylstra, Rev. Harold Baker, and 
others are on the program. 

Realtor Ed Shaheen is the speaker 
Wednesday evening with John Corcoran of 
the Republican Club as master of ceremo- 
nies, Rev. Randolph Hahn, Rev. Phillip Ca- 
lef, James Christo, and others are featured 
on the program. bas 

Each night there will be official color 


guards, flag displays by the American Legion 


and Boy Scouts, singing and other patriotic 
ideas, it is stressed. 

The Herald American on Thursday will 
feature the final three programs of Ameri- 
canism Week. | 


A Significant Factor in . 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 


Thursday, September 14, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month a record number of American 
children were enrolled in schools 
throughout the Nation—a majority in 
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public schools but a significant number 
in parochial institutions. 

This month also saw devastating set- 
backs to the cause of world peace in the 
Soviet Union’s irresponsible resumption 
of nuclear tests, in the tension-ridden 
crisis in Berlin, in the perilous state of 
the United Nations. : 

If ever it was important to recognize 
the strength of our resources, it is now. 
And our most important resource is our 
youth, now being prepared to meet the 
most difficult challenge that has yet 
faced mankind. 

A nation is no stronger than the care 
it devotes to the training of its youth— 
to the assurance that the traditions and 
knowledge of a great and complex society 
are passed on to future generations. 

The question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion is a perplexing constitutional issue. 
The educational crisis has pressed this 
issue to the forefront. I am confident 
that the problem will be solved in the 
American way—with due respect for the 
rights of all concerned. I hope and 
pray that bigotry is restrained, that a 
solution will be based on reason and 
right, not emotion and prejudice. 

No matter how divisive the question of 
Federal aid may be, it has served a use- 
ful purpose. As issue such as this serves 
to bring into focus the various facets of 
our American educational system. In 
the deliberations on the subject, the role 
of public education has been prominently 
discussed and properly evaluated. It is 
important, too, to bring the role of our 


- parochial system into proper perspective. 


It is the role of Catholic education and 
its significant contribution to the devel- 
opment of better citizens and a stronger 
America that I want to discuss today. 

There are 6 million students now being 
educated in private schools, 5.27 million 
of whom are being trained in Catholic- 
affiliated educational institutions. In 


the New York City area alone, there are 


482 Catholic-affiliated primary and sec- 
ondary schools, enrolling 360,033 stu- 
dents. In New York City, 1 out of every 
3 school-age children—between the ages 
of 6 and 18—is being educated in a 


Catholic-affiliated school. 


In properly evaluating the role of edu- 
cation—both public and parochial—it is 
important to remember that good cit- 
izens are made, not born. Through 
much of the last century and well into 
this one, American education—public, 
Catholic and other nonpublic—faced 
and met the monumental challenge of 
helping the children of millions of im- 
migrants along the road to good citizen- 
ship. 7 
Today, when there is so much igno- 
rance of and hostility to the American 
ideal of democracy, citizenship training 
is perhaps a more vital educational obli- 
gation than ever before. America’s 
Catholic educators are fully alert to this 
responsibility. | 

The Catholic philosophy of education 
insists on the moral goodness of the in- 
dividual citizen as a prior condition to 
the maintenance of a free society. The 
pupils attending Catholic schools are 
kept continually aware of duties toward 
their country and all fellow citizens. 
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One of the most important of these civic 

obligations is the tolerance which en- 

courages national harmony and unity 
in our pluralistic society. 

The flag is found in every classroom of 

a Catholic school. Each school day be- 


gins with the pledge of allegiance. Na- 


tional and State holidays are celebrated; 
essays and speeches are composed by 
pupils for patriotic events and competi- 
tions; outstanding American statesmen 
and heroes are revered. | 
American history receives due weight 
in the curriculum. Social studies make 
the pupils more community conscious. 


Respect for human life and dignity, for 


civil and property rights, is emphasized 
in ethics courses. Sociologists have 


noted the interest Catholic students. 


have in social problems affecting inter- 
national life, labor-management rela- 
tions, and racial tensions. : 
Catholic educators strive to work 
closely with public-school officials in 


training students in community respon- 


sibility. During American Education 
Week, Catholic schools encourage visits 
by public- school pupils, and members of 
more than 4,000 Catholic civics clubs of 
America are urged to take an interest in 
public-school activities. Many Catholic- 
school administrators belong to State, 
regional, and national educational or- 
ganizations, where they meet and ex- 
change ideas with colleagues from public 


institutions. Catholic-school participa- 


tion in such activities as the safety 
patrol, Boy and Gir] Scouts, Junior Red 
Cross, and 4—H clubs is widespread. 

An important contribution made by 
Catholic schools to national education 
is the diversity they help to provide in 
education, thus safeguarding the basic 
freedom of parents to educate their chil- 
dren in schools of their own choosing. 
Also, as Will Herberg and other quali- 
fied non-Catholic observers have noted, 
the fact that the United States has not 
one but many school systems has pre- 
served a health element of competition. 

Educators are fond of the term “out- 


comes” to describe the final career place- 


ment of their graduates. In a sense, the 
“outcomes” of many American gradu- 
ates, as far as citizenship is concerned, 
is finally determined during time of na- 
tional crisis. A quarter of the Armed 
Forces in World War II were Catholic. 


Shortly before his death in the Pacific, 


Navy Comdr. John J. Shea, of Boston, 
wrote his 5-year-old son, Jackie: “Be a 
good Catholic, and you can’t B being 
a American.” 


Civil Defense Plan fer the White Oak 


| Shopping Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker,. the 


problems of mobilizing the Nation to the 
requirements of an adequate civil de- 
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fense have proven to be formidable. I 
am encouraged, however, by the fact 
that in the Sixth Congressional District 
of Maryland there has been an unusual 
expression of individual responsibility in 
this matter. Leonard Rudlin and Leon- 
ard S. Blondes have recently brought to 
my attention the results of a planning 
and study project of the Civil Defense 
Committee of the Allied Civic Group 
of Montgomery County, Md. Because 


of the practicality, ingenuity, and time- 


liness of the plan, I am appending it for 
the benefit of the Members of the Con- 


gress. | | 

A civil defense plan for a typical shop 
ping area of Montgomery County—the 
White Oak shopping center at White 
Oak, Md.—has been prepared by an ad 
hoc panel of nuclear-weapons experts. 
The panel consisted of C. L. Falvey, J. F. 
Moulton, Jr., J. Petes, L. Rudlin, chair- 
man, and G. A: Young, all employed at 
the U.S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
which neighbors the center. 

This plan is unique in two ways. 
First, a civil defense plan has been de- 
veloped for a shopping area for the first 
known time in the county. Second, and 
most important, is.the use of the under- 


ground bowling alley at the center for a 


shelter, coupled with the plan to bring 
survival items at the time of attack to 
the shelter. 7 
The findings of the ad hoc panel that 
the emergency use of the bowling alley 
is practicable, opens a new means of pro- 
viding large shelters at no cost. This 
use of existing facilities to provide ac- 
ceptable shelters which can be equipped 
for survival at the time of emergency 


should be explored on a nationwide 


scale. It should be noted that the 
structural characteristics of under- 
ground bowling lanes vary. Some alleys 
may provide better protection than the 


White Oak Alley—OCDM class D-E— 


others may provide less protection. | 
Civi. DEFENSE PLAN FOR THE WHITE OAK 
SHOPPING CENTER 

Summary: The White Oak shopping cen- 
ter has been studied to determine what civil 
defense preparations for survival could be 
made at this typical shopping area. This 
study reveals: 

1. The underground bowling lanes of the 


-center will provide a good fallout shelter 


area for about 1,500 people. 

2. Merchandise necessary for survival can 
be brought by customers and employees of 
the center at the time of emergency to the 
shelter area from the surrounding stores. 

3. Only two items, an emergency-power 
generator and radiological monitoring equip- 


ment, are missing. If these could be ob- 


tained, the center could be prepared for a 

civil defense emergency. 

SUGGESTED BULLETIN TO BE DISTRIBUTED AND 
' POSTED IN EACH WHITE OAK STORE 


1. Warning: The manager will tell you 
will see a 


that an attack is coming or you 
brilliant flash of light or feel a tremendous 
blast wind go by outside the store. 

2. Action: Calmly collect the key items 
from your store (see below). Urge your 
customers to join in and help. Calmly pro- 
ceed to the shelter area. You have 15 to 30 
minutes to get to the shelter. 


3. Shelter: The shelter area is the White : 


Oak Bowling Lanes. Take all your key items 
and customers here. Your civil defense 
committee (of which your store manager is 
a member) will aid you in the shelter to 
survive the attack. 
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4. Key items: These should be listed and 
assigned to each employee by the store man- 


ager. 
I. Introduction 


1. In case of attack: The merchant has 
two problems in case of a nuclear weapons 
attack upon the Washington area. What 
should he do with his customers? What 
should he do with and 
ees? 

Much discussion has been made of whether 
people should evacuate or take shelter in 
case of attack. If there should be a long 


warning time—at least several hours or 


days—of an attack, Montgomery County or 
District of Columbia officials will direct civil . 
defense actions. They may order evacua- 
tion or the seeking of shelters. In this case, 
White Oak merchants would follow the direc- 
tives of the local officials. This panel, how- 
ever, is n that this situation will ever 
occur. 

A far more likely situation is that either 
no warning or possibly a 15 to 30 minute 
warning time will be available. This means 
that little or no time will be available to take 
any sort of protective measures before an 
attack. 

2. No warning: What measures can be 
taken after the attack? Can anyone be alive 
to do anything in these days of bombs hav- 
ing the power of millions of tons of explo- 
sives—is a question that is often raised. 

The answer is “Yes, maybe.” Within a re- 
gion extending out for several miles from the 
explosion, probably no one will be alive. In 
this close-in area a surprised population will 
be killed by blast and thermal effetts pro- 
duced directly or indirectly by the explosion. 
Few shelters will be able to protect anyone 
in the immediate vicinity of a mégaton- 
sized explosion. But beyond this close-in 


region, people will be able to survive the 


later effects of the explosion—the fallout of 
radioactive debris from the explosion—if 
they get into a fallout shelter and stay there. 

This fallout is largely stuff that was not 
burned by the explosion or dirt that was . 
sucked into the explosion, and it takes time 
to move from the explosion. This time al- 
lows people a few miles away to get into 
shelters, if shelters are ready and waiting. 
Explosions over downtown W n will 
create fallout that will take from 15 minutes 
to 30 minutes to reach the center—ample 
time for people in the center to take shelter. 
The fallout reaching the White Oak area and 
falling out over the area will be highly radio- 
active and will remain so for a long period 
of time. People will have to remain in the 
shelter area until area until the fallout haz- 
ard is gone. This may be 2 or 3 days—or it 
may be as long as 2 weeks. | 

3. Warning: If warning does come before 
attack, people will have about 15 to 30 min- 
utes to get to a shelter area. An under- 
ground shelter area will give some protection 


‘against the blast from the explosion, com- 


plete protection from the heat from the ex- 
plosion, and some protection from the fall- 


- out that will come 15 to 30 minutes after the 


explosion is over. 

In either case: With or without warning 
time, the underground shelter offers the 
best, and perhaps the only, chance of survival 
through an attack. 

II. Survival plan 


1. Shelter area for the center: An under - 
ground shelter already exists in the center: 
The White Oak Bowling Lanes (see app. IT). 
The bowling lanes are adequate to provide 
good shelter for about 1,500 people— 3 times 
more than the total expected average popu- 
lation of the center which has been esti- | 
mated to be about 400 employees and cus- 

The entire population of the center can 
reach the bowling lanes probably within 4 to | 
5 minutes. There are, however, few items 
in the bowling lanes that will be essential for 
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‘a large group of people for a time period 


plies 
dwindled, the fallout hazard may Lave de- 


High's, Villa Rosa, primarily): Liquid nour- 

The minimum water required for 
pre oie and food preparation is roughly 
one-half gallon per person per day. Water 


Strosnider’s, primarily) and filled with water 
unt the water source fails. Subsequently, 
and 


1 


of many. (The druggist on duty at the Drug 
Fair will be a vital person in the shelter, 


isolation in one of the 


anterooms of the bowling lanes.) 


e Miscellaneous merchandise: (Giant, 
‘Strosnider’s Hardware, Top-Value, Real 
Cleaners, and Drug Fair, primarily) : Battery- 
powered portable radios (and extra batteries) 
are extremely important, and special care 
should be made to bring these. Paper plates, 


chiorine and 5 percent DDT for disease con- 
trol. Miscellaneous items such as candles, 
clocks, calendars, and waterproof gloves may 
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batteries) will also be important, 
since the power is likely to fail. Spare sets 


ably be valuable for raiding parties or for 
contaminated newcomers to the shelter. 
(a) Morale items (nearly all stores): 
hooks, and toys will be essential for 
will be welcomed by adults. Bibles and re- 
ligious articles will be especially significant 
and appropriate. Haircuts and shaves would 
lift the morale of the men; haircuts and fa- 
cials would lift the morale of the ladies. 


Pads and pencils will be useful. 


3. Administration: This study only points 


out what can be done. To set up an effective 


plan for action, a civil defense committee for 
the center should be created. Ideally, it 
would be composed of the managers of the 


stores of the center. Through this group. 


lists of key items for each store could be pre- 
pared and coordinated, vital information 
passed on, and—most important—a nucleus 
for the shelter administration created. This 


need not meet frequently, if at all. 


group 
But it should exist. The chairman could 
serve as the chief shelter officer. 


Administering the shelter for a time of 2 


weeks will require skill. People will have to 
be fed and nursed; communications with the 
outside world will have to be maintained; 
medical problems will have to be solved; 
emergencies will have to be conquered. For 
these many problems, the civil defense group 
of the center will be best prepared. 
III. Recommendations for the future 


1. Needed items and skills: 

(a) Radiological monitoring equipment: 
Equipment for checking the fallout doses 
outside the shelter and for checking the 


-doses that people have received is vitally 


needed. This equipment possibly could be 
obtained from the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization (OCDM) at no charge and 
stored in the bowling lanes. 

(b) Emergency power generator: Electric 
power is likely to fail during an attack. 
Ventilation of the shelter area can be main- 


tained by a diesel or gasoline generator (with 


fuel). ‘The civil defense group of the center 
should attempt to have such a generator 
donated (again possibly from civil defense 
authorities) and stored in the bowling lanes. 

(e) Literature: A small amount of litera- 
ture, such as first-aid techniques (Red 
Cross), shelter practices (OCDM), and medi- 
cal techniques (Armed Forces technical 


guides) should be obtained and stored in the 


bowling lanes for emergency reference. 

(d) Radiological training: Several people 
should be encouraged to take the technical 
courses offered by the Montgomery County 
Office of Civil Defense on radiological moni- 
toring to insure that at least two such trained 
people will be available in the shelter. 

2. Community shelter: The shelter area 
has capacity for a much greater number 
of people (about 1,500) than are likely to be 
in the center at any one time (about 400). 
Consideration should be given to inviting 
families within walking distance of the 
center to use the shelter. The civil defense 
committee of the center should discuss this 
community use of the shelter area with the 
presidents of the neighboring civic associa- 
tions (such as Burnt Mills Estates and Gar- 
dens, Quaint Acres) and establish a shelter 
assignment plan. 

In case of an attack at night, or some 
other time when the center would be closed, 
provisions should be considered to make the 
bowling lanes available to the neighboring 
community for shelter. The shelter plan 
for the center provides the only means for 
survival for most of the families in the im- 
mediate area. 

3. Test drill: Oonsideration should be 
given to running a test drill of the survival 
plan, probably during a regularly scheduled 
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not be completely emptied (the larger stores 
would be unable to conduct the usual closing 
procedures in a few minutes). and guards 
could be left in each store. The value of 
such a drill would be primarily in deter- 
mining customer and employee reactions at 
the time of an — 


I: Tun Osx SHOPPING 
The center presently consists of 11 stores 


which are listed below. Built in 1959, the 
center is located on New Hampshire Avenue 


(extended) at the intersection of U.S. Route 


29 and Maryland Route 196 at White Oak, 
Md., roughly 10 miles north northeast from 
the zero mile stone in Washington, D.C. Al- 
though thousands of people shop at this 
center during the course of a week, the total 
number of people (customers and employees) 
in the center will probably not exceed 400 
people at any one time. 


WHITE OAK SHOPPING CENTER MERCHANTS 


Real Cleaners, 11201 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, Silver Springs, Md., manager, Mr. Lou 
Turkoff. 

White Oak Barber Shop, 11203 New Hamp- 
sire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, 
Mr. Vincent Heaps. 

Villa Rosa Restaurant, 11207 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, 
Mr. Louis Gallo. 

‘White Oak Bowling Lanes, 11207 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; man- 
ager, Mr. Herman S. Porton. 

Beautyland Hairstylists, 11209 New Hamp- 
sire Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, 
Mr. Balfour Greenblatt. 

High's, 11211 New Hampshire Avenue, Sil- 
— Spring. Md.; manager, Mr. Willard Ship- 

Drug Fair Store, 11215 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Silver Spring, Md.; manager, Mr. 
Jack Fruth. 

Giant Food Store, White Oak, Md., man- 
ager; Mr. T. V. Perkins. 

Top Value Redemption Store, White Oak, 
Md., manager; Mr. Philip Shepsle. 

Stronsnider’s White Oak Hardware, Inc., 
White Oak, Md., manager; Mr. Ervin F. 
Strosnider. 

Acme Store, White Oak, Md., manager; Mr. 
George Viverette. 


Oak LANES 


The White Oak Bowling Lanes are located 
completely underground in the center fol- 
lowing the modern construction view. 
There are 24 lanes with automatic pin-set- 
ting equipment. An area roughly 150 feet 
wide by 110 feet deep comprises the bowl- 
ing area. An additional area, some 20 feet 
deep, provides a snack bar, office and store- 
room areas, and toilet facilities in front of 
the bowling area. The ceiling is about 12 
feet high— the entire area being beneath 
existing stores at the ground level. The 
ceiling thickness is essentially 3 inches of 
reinforced concrete. 

Two entry ways exist: a formal entrance 
to the center of the area from the ground 
level through double glass doors which 
change direction twice, and an emergency 
exit on the south side of the area to the 
ground level behind the stores. Approxi- 
mately 200 seats are located at the front of 
the lanes. There are no windows in the 
space. 

Based upon an allotment of 10 to 12 square 
feet per person, shelter space would be avail- 
able for 1,500 people. Ventilation is pro- 
vided, under normal circumstances, by forced 
circula utilizing electronic purification. 


If el ity were available at the time of . 


attack to power the ventilation system— 


alert drill in the county. The stores need 
ee These essential items are (with two ex- of outer clothing—such as shirts, pants, | 
dee sec. III. Recommendations) in | 
ee. the center and only need be brought to the 
muherter at the time of an emergency by the | 
7. aby be 15 to 30 minutes (unless a | 
| ee bomb falls in the immediate vicinity) in 

me which to get to the shelter, there will be 

: adequate time to pick up essential mer- 

qa chandise and carry this to the shelter. 

ag 2. Essential items for survival: The time 

i now—decisions at the time of an attack will — .. . 
1 probably be poor ones. In the following par- 7 

1 agraphs general recommendations for mer- 

a Each store should make a detailed list and 5 5 
1 assign certain employees to bring certain 

1 

1 creased enough to permit quick raids on the ee ö 7 
a. existing stores for additional vital items. The 
1 radiation monitors would be able to advise 

if be safely brought back to the shelter. | 

. (a) Food and liquids: (Giant, Acme, 

a obtained from hotwater tanks, toilet tanks, 

3 and refrigerator ice could be supplemented 

4 | by fruit juices, soft drinks, canned vege- 

M4 tables, fruits and soups, all of which could 

i . ee to the shelter in grocery-type 

1 Canned meat and fish are also easily 

stored. Frosen foods spoil when defrosted: 

| | these should be avoided. Fruits and veee-§ See 

a tables that can be peeled are safe after hav- 

1 ing been wiped off and peeled. Packages of 

ereals and dried foods, raisins and choco- 

a lates are quick sources of energy. Powdered 

0 milk and baby foods would be especially vital. 

such as vitamin tablets 

q could be t to the shelter. Liquid- 

at holding waste cans or pails (plastic or metal) BAe 

4 could be brought to the shelter (from 

. antihistamines, penicillin) and first-aid sup- | 

j plies, attention should be paid to the special 

= Medicines (such as insulin, digitalis) which 

: may be required by only a few people—but 

4 required desperately. Certain drugs, such as 

| tranquilizers and barbiturates, will be espe- 

} especially if no physicians or nurses happen 

| . to be in the shelter. Some 5 percent of the | 

4 people in the shelter may suffer major emo- 

{ tional upsets; another 5 percent may become 

- cups, napkins; cooking and eating uten- 

Bamitary supplies, disposable diapers, ciga- 

x -Pettes, and soap would be needed. Also | 

i needed are paper bags, newspapers or wrap- 

* . ber sheeting and special equipment for the a gasoline generator stockpiled today—the 

) 75 ick must be considered. Flashlights (and area would be suitable for use by about | 
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1,500 people for an extended length of time. 
If electricity were totalling lacking, the size 
of the shelter is such that about 400 people 
(the estimated number of people in the 
center at any one time) could be comfort- 
ably accommodated for an extended time. 
A total of eight fire extinguishers are 
normally stored in the area and would be 
adequate for small fires in the area. 
Although the snack bar maintains a small 


supply of food in the area, this supply would 


not be adequate for a large group. Approxi- 
mately 200 gallons of liquid, including as 
sources the hot water tank, soft drinks and 
ice, are on hand in the area. 

The toilet facilities for a group as large 
as 1,500 people would be severely strained. 
In addition, an electric pump is necessary to 
pump the sewage up to almost ground level. 
For both these reasons, pails and cans should 
be brought to the area. 

Rubber compound bowling balls, packed 
in boxes, are kept on hand in sufficient quan- 


tity to be be used at the middle level of 


the entrance stairway as a radiation shield 
against stray radiation refracted from the 
upper level of the entrance at ground level. 


A Challenge to Business 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES . BROMWEIIL. 


O IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 21, 1961 
Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 


| September 11 of this year, Mr. Frederick 


H. Mueller, former Secretary of Com- 
merce, addressed the Industrial Dis- 
tributors Conference and sounded a note 


of alert and action to the business com- 


munity. Believing that a constant at- 


tention to the public effect of private 


activity is one of the criteria of an en- 
lightened free society, and because the 


views of so eminent a person as Mr. 


Mueller command respect wherever 
stated, under the order previously 
entered, I submit Mr. Mueller’s address: 
A CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 
(By 5 H. Mueller, former Secretary of 
Commerce) 

Today we have completed nearly three- 
quarters of the year 1961—and look forward 
to the final quarter with great hopes and 
anticipation. 

This crisis-haunted world is constantly 
presenting new challenges to American busi- 
ness as well as threats to our security. 

Probably the latter is foremost in our mind 
today—with all the saber rattling of the 
Soviet regime threatening as it does our 
very lives. 

I do not in any way want to minimize the 
danger of war but it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the imminence of armed conflict. 

All of you are aware of the hazard. 

Each of you is capable of evaluating the 
possibility of war over the Berlin crisis and 
I cannot add one bit of information not 
available to you. 

I prefer, therefore, to analyze the business 
hazards and opportunities ahead—to scan 
the horizon in an economic sense. 

Our fathers crea in free enterprise the 
foundation of our momic might—unsur- 
passed anywhere on earth. 

How faithfully are we defending that fi- 
nancial heritage? 

How well are we ‘educa the lic 
as to its value? 
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How effectively are we using private 
initiative in building a better America and 
a safer world? 

Evidence is everywhere of a world fraught 
with both peril and bright hope. As an 
example: The human race required 200,000 
years to develop the current global popula- 
tion of approximately 2½ billion. 

It will only take 35 years at current ex- 
pansion rate to reach the second 2½ billion. 

Just think of this for a moment. 

Persons in this audience will see the 
world’s population actually doubled in their 
lifetime to four billion people. 

Of course, in this total will be potential 
geniuses who will do wonders—and swarms 
of future customers—who will stimulate 
fabulous production and sales. 

But staggering obstacles to progress will 
also be present. 

A 3 need of underdeveloped coun- 
tries is capital for agriculture and manu- 
facturing. 

The race is between hungry stomachs and 
disease-stricken bodies on the one hand and 
the utilization of natural resources and the 
production of goods and services on the 
other. 

One problem is to find investment funds 
to close the gap—as well as people with the 
abilities and know-how to implement such 
investments. 

The birth-boom is one of the most sig- 
nificant facts of modern life—directly and 
indirectly affecting our own economic secur- 
ity and, even more, our future. 

For no nation in modern times can isolate 
itself from international repercussions. 


No civilized man can wash his hands of 


responsibility to the 20th century. 

No businessman is keeping on top of his 
job today unless he keeps tabs on the world— 
and from this knowledge supports strong, 
sound statesmanship. | 

As you read of current events, or listen to 
world broadcasts you are ever aware of the 
fact that trouble abroad, even in remote 
areas, creates problems at home. 

The kettle is boiling over in Africa, in Latin 
America, in Asia and Indonesia—and the 
scalding drops spatter on distant America. 
And I have not even mentioned Castro’s 
Cuba, and other Latin American countries 
where unrest if not revolution consistantly 
menaces our equilibrium. 

Reports from the United Nations and the 
Congo indicate the tense situations engulfing 
the emerging equatorial state of Africa. 


In that vast continent are 150 million new- 


ly awakened people—speaking 200 different 
tongues or dialects—chanting the one word 
freedom! 

Freedom from colonial rule 

Freedom from the economic roadblocks of 
the ages— 
Freedom from outside intervention— 

Freedom to manage or mismanage their 
own affairs. 

Yes; their success or failure will affect you. 

If we ever fail to help our hard-pressed 
oversea friends in those underdeveloped areas 


through investment and trade, our desertion . 
might create a vacuum tempting Communist 


penetration. 

The hope we will grow tired and keep aloof 
is the basis of the latest Kremlin policy. 

So Moscow is employing a combination of 
trade-aid technique—baited with poisoned 

and coupled with internal subversion 
and bomb-rattling blackmail to frighten or 
induce new nations into their deadly Red 
cobweb. 

In the immediate postwar years the Com- 
munist empire devoured scores of once inde- 
pendent nations with populations of over 800 
million. In sharp contrast, free nations 
granted independence to colonial peoples 
with populations of the same sise—O00 mil- 


lion. 
Equ al masses—one emerging in freedom— 
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Will the free stay free? 

If they do, Americans will have millions of 
friends, sharing markets—sharing dreams 
of good will and lasting peace 

If they don’t—if the — nations 
are too divided — too weak and too despon- 
dent to stay free and — Se are 
fertile soil for communism. 

Sad indeed would be their plight. — 

But dangerous beyond words would be our 
fate should their lands, their resources and 
their manpower be added to the Soviet giant 
so it could threaten the world with added 
terror 


You and I know that we have many busi- 
ness headaches today. 

But no current domestic problem could 
approach the magnitude of the cost to busi- 
ness and the difficulties in financing a 
fortress America with only a few surviving 
allies should communism break the levees 
and flood the world. 

All the bright plans for the future designed 
in the Nation’s 44% million independent en- 

could be swept away by the ruin 
and agony of a nuclear attack. 

It is in a setting of this kind of a hazardous 
world that the business community must 


operate—and cooperate. 
presents a supreme 


Let us take stock of some of our assets to 
meet this challenge. : 

Rather than discuss fiscal matters or cite 
business statistics and indications on the 
economic state of the Union, I am purpose- — 
fully passing over to subjects less familiar 
to some businessmen—yet they embrace new 
factors of immense power in our economy. 

Let's examine briefly the current vital role 


of science and technology and their impact 


on our livelihood and on our very lives. 
We do confront a decade of record 


danger— 
but we do have in science a mighty new 


instrument to cope with peril—to stimulate 
economic growth and to create blessings be- 
yond measure. 

The swift progress of science is perhaps 
history’s most explosive revolution. 

If you and I were to set down the names 
of all the scientists since recorded history— 
Galileo, Newton, Einstein, Bush, Lawrence, 
Teller—we would discover that 90 percent of 


history's entire roster of scientists are alive 


and working today. 

That fact gives some idea of how modern 
the age of science really is. 

In less than a quarter of a century the 
number of companies engaged in industrial 
research has jumped eightfold. 

In fact, many of today’s research com- 
panies did not even exist 10 or 15 years ago. 

Since 1940, stimulated by defense needs, 
the sums spent for research by Government, 
industry, foundations, colleges, and universi- 
ties has multiplied 15 times. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching, change in 
modern private industry since the develop- 
ment of steam, electricity and petroleum is 
the application of the science of electronics. 

Today the electronics industry is our fifth 
largest industry—it could become the first 
in size in the next 10 to 15 years. 

It is already revolutionizing industry by 
presenting the advance guard of the com- 
pletely automated factory—automatic office 
and earth controlled space vehicles for com- 
munications and weather f 
Electronic devices, maintained by a limited 
number of skilled operators, release forces 
that automatically guide machines to per- 
form all kinds of functions—even their own 
automatic quality control. 

We really are living in a Buck Rogers 
world, one in which the wildest dreams of 
yesterday in the realm of science fiction 
become actualities today. 

I could go on and on describing at least 
to the best of my ability some of the marvels 

technology. 


of present-day 
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I could talk about cryogenics, the study of 
the properties of matter under extreme cold. 

I could mention how computers have been 
‘taught to recognize and digest pictorial in- 
formation and patterns. 

Electronic brain translators are actually 
in operation. 

I have observed such translation from Rus- 
sian into English. 

Other electronic marvels are constantly 
being developed and I know are eS 
in their complexity. 

But dream world wonders will be as fami- 
liar to you and your children in a few years— 
or sooner—as = automobile and television 
are today. 

Then ‘productivity will soar to unbeliev- 

able heights. 

Skilled workers will earn more money with 
less drudgery and boredom than now. 

Increased leisure will spur new recreation, 
travel, construction and self-improvement. 

And new products, as is always the case, 
will stimulate new byproducts and serv- 
ices and create new jobs. 

Science is changing the economic face of 
America. 


But science, itself, would be only a labora- 


tory dream or a printed patent if the private 
enterprise system did not provide the means 
for research, investment, production, dis- 
tribution and customer purchasing power. 

No scientist could get very far without the 
businessman, and without the investment 
necessary to translate his discoveries into 
actualities. 

The U.S. Government, it is true, has in- 
vested tremendous sums of money in utiliz- 
ing science for the development of economic 
and military power. 

But let me emphasize—the point to a 
nize and remember is that Government is 
only an instrument that fosters and pro- 
motes science. 

THE ACTUAL GENERATOR IS THE AMERICAN FREE 
ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


Private brains and brawn earn the money 
for all Government and private research and 
development which channel inventors’ 
dreams into the contents of factory packages 
and retail goods. 

The public, in using these innovations, de- 

velop income which, when plowed 
back into purchases and investments, keeps 
expanding the chain reaction of discovery, 
production and consumption. 

And let’s not forget that Government is 
not only “we the people,” but derives its 
wherewithal to promote science and tech- 
nology from taxes that we all pay. 

Such are the limitless possibilities for 
building a better America through vigorous 
free enterprise. 

But that system can be 1 in grave 
jeopardy by unsound public policies and 
Government programs. 

Of course, it is unnecessary to explain the 
importance of private enterprise to business- 
men. 


But t the 
health and survival of private enterprise for 
general public. 
understand- 
ing of economic fundamentals is great. 

The lack of such knowledge could prove 
detrimental to . economic stability and 
growth. 
Sometimes people have been led astray by 
the siren music of radicals and the specious 
promises of spendthrifts. 

Sometimes pressure groups, by forcing def- 
icit spending on Government, have triggered 
inflation. 

Sometimes workers in nétionwide indus- 
tries have been persuaded to embark on 
unwarranted strikes that cause serious in- 
jury to the public welfare and even threaten 
mational security. | 
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The price of liberty from the bondage and 


The champions of free enterprise must 
not only keep watch on the Potomac, they 
must become Paul Reveres and spread the 
alarm where any measures harmful to pri- 
vate competitive * gs ar and sound eco- 
nomic growth proposed in Congress, 
State house or city hall. a 

You are experts in your chosen vocation. 

I urge you to consider ways and means by 
which you can go beyond your personal 
business responsibility and take on a more 
active, articulate leadership in public affairs. 

I offer the following suggestions for you 
to think over. 

Maybe you will find a way to translate 
them into local actions. 

Here is my challenge. 

Initiate with all the talent and means 1 
your disposal a selling campaign in your 


community, first to enlighten, then to mobil- 


ize, wide public support for a sound econo- 
my, a sound dollar, sound management-labor 
policies, and sound policies by government. 

«Do s0 as a public-spirited individual or 
through organized effort of company, insti- 
tution or community organizations like 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. 

We can hold inflation at bay and maintain 
a climate favorable to the progress of our 
free business system only so long as the 
American people want it that way and office- 
holders have evidence that this is the public 
mandate. 

We should heed George Washington’s ad- 
vice in his farewell address in which he said 
“In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is es- 


_ sential that public opinion be enlightened.” 


The enlightening of public opinion should 
be your target. 

This should be your opportunity to give 
your community a deeper understanding of 
the priceless value of our free enterprise 
system. 

This is your chance to show everyone that 
our business system creates most of our peo- 
ple’s jobs, income, savings, and goods, and 
that it earns most of the tax revenue to sup- 


port defense and to finance all of the other 


duties and benefits of government. 

You might wish to use one or more of 
these methods that have brought enlight- 
ment to a wide public. 

Corporate bulletins, folders, stockholders’ 
reports, house organs, institutional adver- 
tising, radio or TV panels, commercials, news 
reports, interviews, press conferences, 
speeches, articles, statements, forums and 
seminars. 

Hunt for other methods and effective ways 
to present your message:sign petitions, testi- 
fy at public hearings, brief Members of 
Congress, phone governors, buttonhole 
mayors, and speak out at town meetings. 

It was the bold leadership of President 
Eisenhower and the efforts of his supporters 
m both parties in arousing grassroots under- 
standing of the perils of inflation that start- 
ed a taxpayers’ revolt and halted unneces- 
sary Government spending in the previous 
4 years. 

That experience is concrete proof of how 


Americans react when they are made fully 


aware of their own personal stake in sound 
economic principles. 

Here then is a big job for businessmen, for 
vou: 

To defend sound economic Principles; 

To sell free en 

To circulate the facts that convince people 
in office, shop and the entire community of 
the priceless worth of an inflation-free 
economy. | 

Thus we shall keep America strong—with 
a strong economic foundation, to finance our 
necessary defense and security, and to build 
a better America now and in the years to 
come. 
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A Fantastic Offer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
my conversations with other Members 
of the House, I find that we are all re- 
ceiving mail from concerned citizens as 
to the nature of the coming United Na- 
tions session, and the possible results 
there that might be determined to the 
best interests of the United States and 
the cause of world freedom. Many of 
the letters indicate the wishes of the 
constituents that Congress might remain 
in session to serve as a watchdog for pos- 
sible appeasement actions and policies of 
weakness that might be undertaken by 
United Nations Representative Steven- 
son and State Department officials. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. Speaker, we realize that the 


Congress does not exercise direct effective 


control over Mr. Stevenson or the State 
Department. We are hopeful that the 
inherent good sense of the American pub- 
lic will be recognized by our diplomats 
and that they will reflect more tradi- 
tional American spirit and fortitude than 
they have displayed in the recent past. 


I wish to insert into the RecorpD a most 


timely editorial concerning the possible 
disarmament agreements that. might be 
developed at the United Nations, which 
appeared on Monday, September 18, in 
Chicago’s American. It is entitled “A 
Fantastic Offer“: 
A FAnTasTIC OFrrer 
reports fröm Washington, 


According to 
President Kennedy is ready to lay before the 


United Nations this week a new plan for 
general and complete disarmament in which 
the so-called neutral nations would be em- 
powered to vote on inspection and control 
measures. Coming so soon after the neutral 
leaders had proved how totally meaningless 
their neutrality is, the idea is a painful 
shock.. 

It is understood that the United States 
will offer to sign a general statement of ob- 
jectives for complete disarmament, and to 
grant the nonalined countries a voting role 
in negotiations for a disarmament treaty. 
The latter would be a generous concession 
even if the neutral nations were in fact 
neutral. Since they have just demonstrated 
at their Belgrade meeting that they are noth- 
ing of the kind, the offer seems to us in- 
credibly fatuous. 

The Belgrade performance should have dis- 

qualified the neutral leaders permanently 
from any responsible role in East-West nego- 
tiations. For years, they had been shouting 
their abhorrence of all nuclear testing. 
Thirty-six hours before the meeting began, 
the Soviet Union started its series of test ex- 
plosions in the atmosphere. 
There were a few scattered whimpers, but 
the neutrals still managed to avoid criticiz- 
ing the Soviet Union. Instead, they punched 
around the tired old scarecrow of colonialism. 
In short, they humbly allowed themselves to 
be kicked by Khrushchev, and salved their 
dignity by kicking the West. 

This contemptible display should have left 
the neutral with precisely no fur- 
ther claim to anyone’s attention. Quite 
plainly the sole principle underlying their 
policy is that it's safer to attack the West 
than to annoy the Soviet Union. As referees 
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in any East-West negotiations, they could be 


expected with calm certainty to scurry when- 
ever Khrushchev beckoned. 

Conceivably, Kennedy is planning this offer 
on the gamble that the Russians will refuse 
it—as they have refused every offer toward 
disarmament—and that it will boost our 
stock with the neutrals without committing 
us to anything. 

The neutrals’ goodwill, though, has been 
shown to be worth exactly nothing, and 
gambling 10 cents on it would be too much 
of a risk. We ardently hope that this fan- 
tastic offer will be withdrawn before it’s 
made. 


Message From the President of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 5, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. . Speaker, I attach 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at 
its 48th annual convention here. The 
president’s great interest in waterway 
and harbor improvement and his recog- 
nition of their importance to the Nation’s 
economy are well-known: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, . 
Washington, May 25, 1961. 
Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.: 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to offer a message to the 48th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

This administration shares your view that 
accelerated investment in water resources 
is essential. In assuring water supplies, in 
providing energy and low-cost transporta- 
tion, in production of needed food and fiber, 
in making saline water sweet, in controlling 
floods, in maintaining recreation and fish 
and wildlife values—in wisely managing our 
water resources, we are meeting the needs 
of the Nation today and creating the con- 
ditions for economic growth to meet the 
needs of tomorrow. The end of the “no new 
starts” policy has invigorated the dedica- 
tion of Federal water development agencies 
to meeting the Nation’s needs in water and 
water management, use, and control. 3 
The very useful report of the Senate Se- 


lect Committee on Water Resources pro- 


vided a basis for reevaluation of national pol- 
icies in the light of threatened future short- 


ages. | 

The recent National Conference on Water 
Pollution, inspired by congressional efforts 
to strengthen the Federal role in the struggle 
against pollution, made it clear that the peo- 
ple want and are determined to have clean 
water. 

The maintenance of our national strength 
and our obligation to future generations, 
will require staying power as well as strength. 
We must husband and wisely use our re- 
sources, following an investment policy that 
is neither skinflint nor extravagant, but prop- 
erly balances our interests in water resource 
development with our interests in other 


aspects of national development. And it is. 


to this long-term national interest that I 
ask you to dedicate your deliberations. 
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I know you will grasp the opportunity with 
vigor, and that a sense of responsibility to 
all the people and the future will guide your 
judgments. 

With the enlightened support of public 
and private agencies and individuals, we can 
build imaginatively and soundly to provide 
the maximum benefits from our national 


water resources. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Hon. Overton Brooks 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. MOSHER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, as a first- 


term Member, it was my privilege to 


know OvERTON Brooks only for some 8 
months. However, I shall forever feel 
profoundly grateful for the privilege of 
having known him and of serving on the 
committee which he chaired. | 
Despite the great demands upon his 
time and energy, resulting from the ex- 
tremely heavy responsibilities he carried 
as chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and _ Astronautics, OVERTON 
Brooks gave friendly and generous at- 
tention and sound advice to me as a new- 
comer on the committee. I am sure that 
all members of the committee found in 


him that same generosity and wise atten- 


tion to them as individuals. We shall 
sorely miss the courteous fairness with 
which Overton Brooxs conducted our 
committee sessions. | 

That sometimes abused phrase „gen- 
tleman and scholar’ is not at all trite 
as applied to Chairman Brooks; I believe 
it describes him accurately. The intense 
and intelligent study he gave to the 
rapidly evolving and enlarging volume of 
knowledge in the new science of space, 
and to the other difficult fields of knowl- 
edge which came within the purview of 
his committee, demonstrated his schol- 
arliness. And his gentlemanliness was 
revealed in the extraordinary traits of 
character and personality which were 
combined in him. His was a singularly 
gentle yet buoyant spirit. I am sure he 
must never knowingly have hurt another 
man; I am sure it was his constant wish 
to be a helpful friend to all with whom 
he was associated, and he certainly suc- 
ceeded in that. He was both a courtly 
gentleman of the old school and a new 
age leader of great foresight. 

It was constantly evident that Chair- 
man Brooks had a profound sense of 
the urgent necessity for our Nation’s 
success in its space program. Person- 
ally, I have a feeling that his untimely 
death may be the direct result of over- 
work. This mission which he felt so 
strongly drove him to excessive hours 


and to the expenditure of excessive en- 


—.— His was a great personal sacri- 
ce. 

I suggest it is to his undying credit 
that, although he was completely aware 
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of the military significance of accom- 
plishment in the space sciences, he 
looked well beyond those uses and be- 
yond any mere sense of rivalry with the 
Russians, to the far broader, more con- 
structive peacetime uses which he fore- 
saw in the understanding of space. He 
was a great patriot, but, at the same time, 
distinctly a man of peace. 

OVERTON Brooks’ name most certainly 
will go down in the records as one of 
the important pioneers in the vast new 
era of space. It is most unfortunate 
that he is lost to us just as we stand on 
the threshold of that era. 

Mrs. Mosher joins with me in extend- 
ing our profound sympathy to the wife 
and daughter, and to other members of 
OVERTON Brooks’ immediate family. 


Raz Dva, Tri, Chetire, Piat’—The Num- 
ber Isn’t Important, It’s the Veto the 
Communists Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 21, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, what the 
Communists cannot control they will de- 
stroy. This is part of the mode of 
operation of the Communist apparatus 
and we will hear much of it in the next 
few weeks as the Soviet delegates at- 
tempt to either seize control of the 
United Nations or to reduce it to an 
ineffective debating society. With the 
tragic death of Dag Hammarskjold, the 
Soviets have served notice of renewed 
efforts to foist upon the U.N. their plan 
for a three-headed—troika—execu- 
tive. The number is not important, it 
can be one, two, three, four, five, or in 
Russian, raz, dva, tri, chetire, piat’, 
as long as even one of them is a Com- 
munist with veto power, there will be no 
opportunity for the U.N. to ever function 
as an effective organization for world 
peace. I can see no reason for the 
United States to either appease the 
Communists by giving them such con- 
trol of the U.N. or for continuing our 
membership in that organization if they, 
the Communists, do succeed in taking it 
over completely with some form of 
“troika” plan. The following news story | 
and editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor illustrate the Communist plan 
and its consequences to the future of 
the U.N.: 

UN. TEETERS ON SUCCESSION IssuE—TROIKA 
TuGs Ar FOUNDATION 
(By William R. Frye) 

UNITED NaTIons, N.Y.—The future of the 
United Nations and of a world order under 
law has rarely been so clearly in the bal- 
ance as it is today, U.N. diplomats believe. 

Often in the past, the U.N.’s prospects 
have seemed clouded. In Korea, at Suez, in 
the Congo, and in many another crisis, men 
a el said, “this will make or break the 
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